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NEW YORK MAKES 
REPLY TO BERLIN 


Ringing Resolutions of Large 
Gathering at the Musicians’ Club 
Endorse Address of John C. 
Freund—Walter Damrosch In- 
troduces and Endorses Speaker 
Who is Showered with Applause 
After His Plea for American 
Independence in Music 





BOUT five hundred of New York’s 
most prominent professional mu- 
sicians—artists and teachers whose work 
has been brought conspicuously to the 
attention of musical persons throughout 
the country—had the opportunity on 
Tuesday night of last week of placing 
the stamp of approval and indorsement 
on the propaganda which John C. 
Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, is 
making for the just recognition of Amer- 
ican musical endeavor and for the mu- 
sical independence of the United States. 
Mr. Freund, introduced by Walter 
Damrosch, who has figured so prom- 
inently in the campaign which the ed- 
itor of MusICAL AMERICA is making, 
made his address before the members of 
the Fraternal Association of Musicians 
and members of the Musicians’ Club in 
the spacious rooms of the latter organ- 
ization on West Forty-fifth street. 

Following, within a week, the “indig- 
nation meeting” held in Berlin and pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Gerard, wife of the 
American ambassador to Germany, the 
gathering at the Musicians’ Club vir- 
tually acted as an answer to the protest 
recorded in the German capital. The ex- 
act wording of the answer is to be found 
in the ringing resolutions passed by the 
meeting. 

At the close of the address John Lloyd 
Thomas, vice-president of the Musicians 
Club, made an able and enthusiastic 
speech of praise and proposed an in- 
dorsement of Mr. Freund’s campaign in 
these words: , 

“Be it resolved that we heartily in- 

dorse the splendid work that is being 
done by John C. Freund for the recogni- 
tion of American musical independence 
and that we wish him success and god- 
speed in his mission.” 
7: unanimous, rising vote testified to 
the sentiment of the audience and forti- 
fied more than three minutes of hearty 
applause that followed Mr. Freund’s ad- 
dress. Edward Berge, president of the 
Fraternal Association of Musicians, also 
added a neatly expressed tribute to Mr. 
Freund’s propaganda. ns 

Among the prominent musicians who 
took advantage of the opportunity to be 
enlisted in the movement which Mr. 
Freund is fathering were, besides Mr. 
Damrosch, Victor Herbert, Oscar Saen- 
ger, Alexander Lambert, Gustav L. 
Becker, Percy Hemus, J. S. Van Cleve, 
Fanny Hirsch, Edward Bergé, Walter 
L. Bogert, Minna Kaufmann, Adelaide 
Gescheidt, Martha Clodius, Dr. James 
Lee, Dr. Frank Miller, Gardner Lamson, 
Charles D’Albert, Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, 
Tali Esen Morgan, Sydney Dalton, Ed- 
ward Castellanos, Irvin Randolph, John 
Lloyd Thomas, Frederick Gunther, Nina 
Mills, Walter David, Emma Walton 
Hodkinson, C. I. Valentine, Emma Ray- 
Sewars, Umberto Sorrentino, J. M. 
Priaulx, Charlotte Menstell, Charles 
Floyd, Grace L. Hornby, Meta L. Wied- 
lich, Albert D. Jewett, Ida W. Seymour, 
Louis J. Sajous, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
Severn, and L. M. Ruben. _ 

If there existed in the minds of those 
present any doubt as to the nature of 
Walter Damrosch’s support of Mr. 
Freund’s work, all misapprehension was 
set aside by the whole-hearted and en- 
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YVONNE de TREVILLE 


Popular American Soprano Who, Without Depending upon Managerial Assistance, 
has Won Noteworthy Success as a Concert Artist. 


(See page 8.) 





Paderewski, under Guard, Leaves Los 
Angeles for Texas 

Los ANGELES, Feb. 7.—Ignace Pade- 

rewski, the pianist, who has been resting 

near here for several weeks as the re- 

sult of a nervous collapse, has left in a 


Entered at the Post Office at New York. N 


special car for San Antonio, Texas. Mr. 
Paderewski was to have played in this 
city but his illness made this impossible. 
As a result of threats against the pian- 
ist, he is accompanied by two guards. 
His wife and a physician are also with 
him. 
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FLESCH’S DEBUT A 
NOTABLE SUCCESS 


Violinist’s First New York Recital 
Proves Him Artist of High 


Attainments 

Confirming in a most convincing man- 
ner the impression made at his début 
with the New York Philharmonic last 
month, Carl Flesch appeared for the first 
time in recital at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Thursday afternoon, February 
5. He showed in his selection of works 
for performance, as well as in his play- 
ing, deep musical understanding and a 
fine appreciation of values. 

The Nardini D Major Sonata has 
rarely been played in New York with 
more mastery; Mr. Flesch possesses 
quite the style suited to publishing the 
ideas of the old Italian masters. Crisp- 
ness of rhythm made the final movement 


wholly delightful, while the Larghetto 
was given with a wealth of glorious 
emotional coloring. In the Sarabande, 
Double, Bourrée from Bach’s Second So- 
nata, for violin alone, the distinguished 
artist revealed his command of violin 
technics combined with that serious mu- 
sicianship without which Bach cannot be 
played. His grasp of those unsurpassed 
old harmonies, which have the same 
grandeur to-day as when they were first 
written, was extraordinary and won him 
an ovation at the close. 

Later came Dvorak’s “Romantic 
Pieces,” op. 73, which had not been heard 
in New York before, the Schubert-Wil- 
helmj “Ave Maria,” the Pugnani-Kreis- 
ler Prelude and Allegro and finally the 
D Major Concerto of Paganini, There 
was much to admire in the violinist’s 
performance of all these items for he is 
an artist who can call forth the dra- 
matic, the tenderly poetic and the bril- 
liantly dazzling, as he chooses. The four 
Dvorak pieces, though not of great im- 
portance musically, are agreeable and 
were worth doing, for Mr. Flesch played 
them as though he believed in them and 
made them effective. 

Possibly the highest emotional point 
was reached in the poignantly moving 
performance of the “Ave Maria.” The 
double-stops and octaves were so per- 
fectly played that at the close there re- 
mained nothing for the violinist to do 
but to accede to the demand of his hear- 
ers and repeat the second part. After 
the Pugnani number he added Kreisler’s 
arrangement of a Martini Andantino. 
The tour de force of the recital was the 
performance of the Paganini Concerto, 
a work for which Mr. Flesch, serious 
musician that he is, entertains the high- 
est regard. He played it superbly with 
an array of technical accomplishments, 
including intricate double-stopping, pas- 
sages in harmonics, baffling tenths and 
the like and in the cadenza, of his own 
composition, he added some _ meta- 
morphoses of the themes that were mu- 
sical in their conception as well as illus- 
tratiye of what can be done by a master 
of the violin to-day. 

The audience made evident through- 
out the recital its unanimous approval of 
Mr. Flesch’s playing and recalled him 
three and four times after every num- 
ber. At the close of the recital he was 


obliged to add a number of extras. 
Homer Samuels presided at the piano 

for the most part in a very efficient man- 

ner. A. W. K. 


Montemezzi to Base Opera on Rostand 
Play 


According to newspaper dispatches 
from Europe, Italo Montemezzi, composer 
of “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” which has had 
such success at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, has decided to base his next opera 


upon Edmond Rostand’s drama, “La 
Princesse Lointaine” (The Distant Prin- 
cess). The play was presented in New 


York a season or two ago by Mme. Si- 
mone. 
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MORE CAREFUL CHAPERONAGE 
OF GIRLS STUDYING ABROAD 
URGED BY MRS. THACKERA 


Wife of American Consul General in Berlin Offers Advice in Con- 
nection with ‘‘Musical America’? Campaign That Has Awakened 
International Uproar—Opinions of Woman Who Owns an American 
‘‘Pension”’ in Berlin—Conditions Confronting Women Artists Fre- 
quently of the Worst, Says Operatic Impresario—‘‘In All America 
There Are Scarcely,a Dozen Really Prominent Musical Pedagogs,”’ 
Says a Berlin Newspaper Sadly in Need of Enlightenment 


European Bureau of Musical America. 
Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
Berlin, January 20, 1914. 


HE policy “America for Americans” 
(a sort of new Monroe Doctrine) as 
advocated by MusICAL AMERICA, and the 
statements of Walter Damrosch and 
Alma Gluck have inspired a large num- 
ber of professional musicians in Europe 
to take up the cudgels one way or an- 
other in the ensuing controversy. But 
as it is most natural for professional 
people to be more or less subjective in 
a matter in which personal interest plays 
such an eminent part, we have deemed 
it wise to approach those who were 
rather outside this sphere, or whose posi- 
tion allowed them to view the matter 
with more or less impartiality. 
Mrs. A. M. Thackera, the wife of the 


American Consul General in Berlin, who 
has been appointed to the corresponding 
post in Paris after having held his posi- 
tion here for the last eight years, refused 
to be drawn into the controversy. But 
Mrs. Thackera, at least, empowered us 
to say or repeat what she has reiterated 
in many speeches before women’s clubs 
in America, viz., that American parents 
should not think of allowing their young 
daughters to travel abroad-—whether in 
European or other foreign countries is 
immaterial—without a proper chaperon. 
And in the designation “proper chaperon”’ 
she wished to imply, not merely any mar- 
ried woman met haphazardly while trav- 
eling, but a responsible person, well 
known to the family and friends and 
familiar with the conditions of the coun- 
try to which the young girl was being 
sent. 

“Oddly enough,” says Mrs. Thackera, 
“most families would hesitate to send 
their daughters, or young girls, from one 
city to another in America, there to live 
alone and unprotected in some boarding- 
house of their own choosing. And, if 
such precautions seem advisable at home, 
why should a trip and residence in 
Europe, with its strange conditions and 
foreign languages, be considered so much 
more leniently?” 


Owner of a Pension 


Mrs. Anna B. MacElwee, who has been 
residing in Berlin for the last fourteen 
years as owner of one of the largest and 
foremost American pensions here, feels 
that Alma Gluck’s statements are to be 
considered an exaggeration which must 
be the outcome of unfortunate individual 
observations. “Why,” said Mrs. Mac- 
Elwee, “during the fourteen years of my 
residence in Berlin I have rarely heard 
of an American girl getting into trouble 
here, in the way intimated, and never 
of a girl trapped into anything even re- 
sembling the white slave conditions 
spoken of. If a girl is inclined to follow 
the wrong road, she can be prevented 
from doing so only under the strictest 
surveillance, both at home and abroad. 
Personally, I am inclined to consider 
America a far more dangerous soil for 
a young girl, alone and unprotected; than 
Europe. For at home, as you know, the 
men are rather more gracious, more 
courteous in their treatment of women 
than in Europe. In America a woman, 
outwardly at least, is placed on a pedes- 
tal. It stands to reason, therefore, that 
she is ensnared far more readily with 
the courtly manner of an American by 
which she is easily lulled into a feeling 
of security, than by a European who is 
apt to show his real nature in his be- 
havior when setting a trap for her. 

“It is too ridiculous, but very fre- 
quently the Germans seem to get the 
wrong impression of our American girls. 
They note that young men escort them 
home and perhaps, before parting, re- 
spond to an invitation to stay for a half 
hour’s harmless little chat. Here the 
Germans make the same mistake as so 
many Americans in passing judgment on 
that to which they are not accustomed. 
Because this does not happen to be the 
custom in Germany, they are frequently 


inclined to draw all kinds of unjustified 
inferences.” 


A Theatrical Man’s Opinion 


As we happened to meet Director 
Biron, of the combined theaters of Bres- 
lau, and as Director Biron himself is a 
well-known actor, it seemed opportune to 
broach this subject to him. For what- 
ever applies to opera must also apply to 
the theatrical stage. Director Biron 
showed considerable interest in the ques- 
tion at issue and expressed himself very 
clearly. 

“It simply amounts to this,” said he, 
“‘a woman either expects to make a career 
by means of a talent, assisted by hard 
and conscientious work, or she considers 
herself of the clever kind who are ready 
to intrigue as soon as they make their 
début, considering their personal charms 
as attributes of no mean value. The 
woman who belongs in the first category 
need have no great fear of being molested, 
for her artistic talent will soon prove a 
valuable asset for a manager, to whose 
interest it is to retain her services 
and make the most advantageous em- 
ployment of her art. The other type of 
woman, who seems to have as her aim 
personal popularity, must not be sur- 
prised if she is approached by men of an 
indifferent. moral standard.” 


“And the salary that does not even 
cover expenses?” the writer asked. 


“Yes, I thought that was coming,” said 
Director Biron. “Please don’t forget 
that a beginner, let us say in the first 
half of the first season, is rarely even 
worth the small salary she receives (120- 
250 marks). The first few months mean 
incessant labor for the manager and 
stage manager. She is an investment. 
If she turns out well, we have made a 
good investment; if not, our money—as 
represented by even this small salary— 
is lost. The trouble is that artists and 
their friends are inclined to consider 
their début as a beginning of a job, 
whereas it is really nothing but a post- 
graduate course of study with practical 
demonstrations. Do you know of any 
other career where a woman has the 
prospects of earning as much as on the 
stage within so short a time?” 


An Impresario’s Analysis 


Jacques Mahler, the well-known oper- 
atic impresario, made a number of very 
lucid statements that seemed to us to put 
the entire matter in a nutshell. “Yes,” 
said Mr. Mahler, “conditions are fre- 
quently of the rottenest. That women 
artists are habitually approached by pro- 
fessionals and others holding influential 
positions might be passed over, for then 
a woman is always able to protect her- 
self. Not so when intrigues are laid for 
her, when certain demands are made of 
her as an equivalent for that which she 
has the right to expect as her due. But 
here again, it must be said that very 
frequently—not always—the woman is to 
blame for such treatment. First, a 
woman is not obliged to demonstrate her 
artistic temperament by means of a gush- 
ing manner, an exaggerated display of 
comradeship, a seductive air, ete. And 
secondly, when, in spite of it all, she be- 
comes the object of an intrigue endanger- 
ing her morals, she owes it to herself to 
cast discretion to the winds and to de- 
nounce such a culprit. As you know, 
the German laws are extremely severe 
in cases of this nature. Anyone con- 
victed of compulsion with the object of 
endangering another’s morals can be sen- 
tenced to a period of penal servitude. 


“Unfortunately though, while artists 
are ready to make all kinds of statements 
in a private conversation, they immedi- 
ately refuse to know anything the moment 
you ask them to put their complaints on 
paper. 

“On the other hand, a really talented 
artist, successful with the public, is gen- 
erally handled with special care, pro- 
tected, so to speak, by her manager, for 
she represents to him a valuable source 
of income. In many cases he even tries 
to prevent her from having too good a 
time in public places, as such a life is 


. onl 


too apt to curtail her artistic 
ability.” 
A Newspaper View 


Commenting upon MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
campaign, the B. Z. am Mittag humor- 
ously calls attention to the German’s or 
Berliner’s intense endeavors for the last 
ten or twenty years to be considered a 
“real dog,” a flaneur. In all proba- 
bility, says the B. Z. am Mittag, he will 
look upon any accusations as to Berlin 
morals as something of a compliment 
and feel that he has successfully gone 
through the evolution from provincial to 
inhabitant of a metropolis. 

Amusing, however, in another way, are 
the further remarks made by the B. Z. 
relative to this controversy that seems to 
have awakened an international uproar, 
such as is met with ordinarily only in the 
case of diplomatic complications. In the 
same article we are informed that it is 


ridiculous to try to compare musical con- 
ditions in America with those in Europe. 

“In all America,” says the B. Z., 
“there are scarcely a dozen really promi- 
nent musical pedagogs, and of these, not 
a single one would pronounce a student 
artistically finished who hadn’t received 
the last polish in one of the musical cen- 
ters of Europe.” 

We advise the writer of this article 
not to form his opinions so much from 
hearsay, but to take a trip to America 
and there look up conditions that might 
open his eyes in surprise. 

This controversy has created such an 
unusual stir that the B. Z. and other 
papers, as we hear, intend to follow up 
their line of argument by publishing a 
series of interviews with prominent per- 
sonages whose position qualifies them to 
pass judgment on a question of such far- 
reaching significance. 

O. P. JAcos. 





SEASON OF BOSTON 
OPERA FOR PARIS 


Whole Russell Organization to Go 
to French Capital— London 
Also Interested 


Confirming a report of several weeks 
ago, it was announced last week that ne- 
gotiations had been closed whereby the 
Boston Opera Company and the Royal 
Opera Company, of Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, will join in giving a ten-weeks’ sea- 
son of opera in Paris, at the Théatre des 
Champs Elysées, beginning April 20 or 
27. The arrangements were concluded 
by Harry V. Higgins of Covent Garden, 
London. 


The Champs Elysées Theater, which 
was built about a year ago at a cost of 
$5,000,000 and which Gabriel Astruc was 
forced to abandon for financial reasons 
after a few months’ opera-giving, has 
been leased for five years by a syndicate 
including Otto H. Kahn, of New York; 
Eben D. Jordan, of Boston, founder of 
the Boston Opera House; Sir Ernest 
Cassel, Baron d’Erlanger, Harry V. Hig- 
gins, of Covent Garden, Lord Grim- 
thorpe and Lord Rothschild. 

The new enterprise, as announced, will 
be directed by Henry Russell, the di- 
rector of the Boston company. The en- 
tire Boston organization, including 120 
choristers, and with all its scenery, will 
be used for the Paris season and will be 
sent there immediately after the end of 
the season in Boston on March 28. Art- 
ists of the Metropolitan and Chicago 
Opera companies will also appear so 
that the list of principals will include 
the following: Mary Garden, Nellie 
Melba, Emmy Destinn, Luisa Tetrazzini, 
Frieda Hempel, Lina Cavalieri, Louise 
Edvina, Frances Alda, Alice Nielsen, 
Margarete Matzenauer, Margherita d’Al- 
varez, Maria Barrientos, Ferrari-Fon- 
tana, Giovanni Martinelli, Vanni Mar- 
coux, Pasquale Amato, Antonio Scotti 
and Andres de Segurola. 

Although Otto H. Kahn, the chairman 
of the Board of Directors, is interested 
in the scheme, the Metropolitan company 
will have no official connection with it. 
There is a Paris report that Caruso and 
Geraldine Farrar will appear during the 
season, but this is far from certain. 

The répertoire for the Paris season 
will contain the Puccini operas, “Butter- 
fly,” “Bohéme” and “Tosca,” by arrange- 
ment with the Ricordis, as well as other 
Ricordi operas. It is probable that the 
season will open with Montemezzi’s 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re” and “Don Gio- 
vanni,” “Die Meistersinger” and “Tris- 
tan und Isolde” will be on the list. 

Felix Weingartner will be the princi- 
pal conductor and it is expected that Ar- 
thur Nikisch will also conduct, as will 
Roberto Moranzoni of the Boston com- 
pany. Josef Urban will be the general 
stage director. 

Director Russell says that he does not 
propose to give French opera on its 
native heath. He regrets that laws gov- 
erning union musicians in France will 
forbid his taking the Boston Opera Or- 
chestra to Paris. Eben D. Jordan will 
accompany the Boston organization and 
remain through the season in Paris. 

The opera season in Boston next Win- 
ter will be shortened as a result of the 
new Paris arrangement, opening in De- 
cember, a month later than this season. 

It was rumored in operatic circles 
early this week that Albert Clerk Jean- 
notte, former manager of the Montreal 
Opera, would be associated in a manage- 
rial capacity with the season of opera 
which Henry Russell will give with the 
Boston company at th? Champs: Elysées 
Theatre in Paris. 





NEW YORK MAKES 
REPLY TO BERLIN 


[Continued from page 1] 





thusiastic manner in which the distin- 
guished conductor, as president of the 
Musicians’ Club, introduced Mr. Freund. 
Mr. Damrosch related the circumstances 
which led to the stir in Berlin over the 
campaign and stated emphatically that 
the whole trouble arose through a gar- 
bled cable dispatch sent to Berlin, in 
which both he and Mr. Freund had been, 
probably wilfully, misquoted. 

“The truth remains,” declared Mr. 
Damrosch, “that the time has come to 
call a halt to the widespread fad of send- 
ing our young men and women to Europe 
for the purpose of securing a musical 
education.” 

Mr. Freund gave an interesting ac- 
count of the manner in which his work to 
arouse the American people to a realiza- 
tion of their own musical resources had 
its inception. He reviewed the wide- 
spread interest that had been mani- 
fested throughout the country in the 
movement and predicted that the future 
would show a greater appreciation for 
the American composer, singer, teacher 
and player, and a casting aside of the 
present-day prejudice in favor of every- 
thing that is foreign in music. For an 
hour and three-quarters he held his au- 
dience in close and interested attention 
and on several occasions he was inter- 
rupted by applause. 

At the close of the discussion and 
after the resolutions indorsing the ad- 
dress had been passed the musicians 
crowded around Mr. Freund to congrat- 
ulate him on his work. 








ELLA MAY SMITH, A 
TRUE PROGRESSIVE IN 
OUR MUSICAL LIFE 


Accompanying MUSICAL AMERICA, as 
an art supplement this week, is a por- 
trait of Ella Mav Smith, president of 
the Women’s Music Club of Columbus, 
Q. This organization, affiliated with the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs, is 
the largest musical society in the United 
States, containing about 4,000 members. 

_Mrs. Smith is eminently fitted to pre- 
side over so important an organization, 
as she has been richly endowed with ex- 
ecutive ability and represents conspic- 
uously the highest spirit in musical pro- 
gressiveness. It was by the invitation 
of the club of which she is president that 
John C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, made his stirring address in 











Columbus a few weeks ago. It will be 
recalled that the large assemblage 
passed resolutions strongly endorsing 


Mr. Freund’s campaign for American 
musical independence. 

Mrs. Smith’s work in Columbus has 
assumed more than local proportions 
and the beneficial educational effects of 
her industry, intelligent efforts and sin- 
cerity of purpose have been recognized 
throughout the country. 





Wants $50,000 for Operatic Sword Thrust 


BosTon, Feb. 4.—Suit for $50,000 was 
brought to-day in the Suffolk Superior 
Court against Florencio Constantino, the 
Boston Opera tenor, by Joseph Gravino, 
who sang with Mr. Constantino in opera 
in New Orleans eighteen months ago and 
who asserts that he was badlv injured 


. by a sword in the hands of Mr. Con- 


stantino in a performance of the “Barber 
of Seville.” Mr. Gravino says he was 
struck over the eye and partially 
paralyzed. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





“OPERA IN ENGLISH HAS COME TO STAY,” 


ri 


SAYS ORVILLE HARROLD, AMERICAN TENOR 


The Public Has Decided a Much-mooted Question Regardless of the Opinions and Arguments of 
Critics—Adequate Training for Operatic Artists to Be Had in Our Own Country, Contends this 
Singer Whose Own Career Justifies His Statements 


66 HAT’S the use in talking about 
opera in English, or English 
opera; the first has come to stay and the 
second will come. English is singable. 
I don’t care what critics and other sing- 
ers say, and I can prove it. Listen.” 

With these words Orville Harrold, 
tenor, the Century Opera Company’s 
latest and most valuable addition, turned 
to his accompanist, for I had interrupted 
him in the midst of a rehearsal, and be- 
gan the last act of Massenet’s “Manon.” 
With the accompanist singing the other 
solo parts with an accompanist’s voice, 
Harrold taking the tenor réle and the 
auditor imagining the rest, there was a 
realistic portrayal of the final scenes of 
the opera. 

And Harrold proved his point. While 
many are talking about the possibility or 
the impossibility of singing opera in 
English, Harrold is doing it. He takes 
no special credit for it, for he maintains 
that it is as easv to sing as any other 
language, but it still remains a fact that 
of the Century Opera artists Mr. Har- 
rold is ex emtional in his distinctness of 
enunciation in English. But let Harroid 
tell his own story. 

“Why shouldn’t I sing well in wng- 
lish? I am an American, f:om_ the 
Middle West at that, and I nave had only 
American instruction. As you know, I 
sang in various forms of musical affairs 
for a long while until, one day, I was 
persuaded to sing for Oscar Hammer- 
stein. Mr. Hammerstein summoned Os- 
car Saenger, in whom he had great con- 
fidence, to hear me. The result was that 
Mr. Saenger told Mr. Hammerstein that 
he had found a real voice and I was 
placed with Mr. Saenger to prepare for 
opera. The result you know. There was 
my début at the Manhattan Opera in 
New York and my subsequent appear- 
ances here. Then came my London sea- 
sons under Mr. Hammerstein and finally 
this Century Opera engagement. At the 
Manhattan and in London I sang in 
other languages, now I sing in English. 
I have been successful in these various 
tongues. 


New York Has Best Teachers 


“There are two important things in 
the singing of opera in English. One is 
the preparation and the’ other is the 
singing of it. As far as preparation is 
concerned one can get it right here in 
New York. I have had the opportunity 
of observing teachers and singers all 
over the world and I am within rea- 
sonable limits when I say that New York 
has the best teachers in the world, espe- 
cially when the artist is to sing in Eng- 
lish, and that the best teacher for op- 
eratic preparation is Mr. Saenger. My 
equipment is absolutely the result of his 
work and of no other and the public has 
given its approval. That is sufficient 
for me. 

“Why students should want to go 
abroad for study when their careers are 
to be made in America and when it is 
so evident that the people are demand- 
ing operas in their own language is more 
than I can understand. At the time I 
began to study here there must have 
been thousands studying abroad, waiting 
for just the chances which I took, and 
yet I do not recall a single tenor who 
has been able to go as far as I have with 
my American training. It is not only 
just as good to study here, it is better 
from every standpoint. 

“If after the student has arrived he 
wishes to go abroad to get routine, that 
is, the experience which comes from sing- 
ing night after night, performing many 
roles during the season and having 
countless rehearsals, by all means let 
him do so. As yet we cannot get such 
routine in America. Now that the Cen- 
tury Opera is in existence we have one 
house where this routine can be gotten 
and under much better conditions than 
abroad. But one house is not enough 
and conditions will not be ideal until we 
have opera houses in all of the principal 
cities. 


Audience Wants the Story 


“Opera in English has come to stay. 
As long as you sing in English and make 





it everi ordinarily intelligible the people 
will support you. While I was in Lon- 
don I went to hear a company which was 
giving opera in English at popular 
prices. The singing was the worst I 
have ever heard, but the enunciation was 
good, you could hear almost every word, 


(c) Mishkin 


and the people crowded the house so, 
night after night, that one almost ex- 
pected to see them hanging on the 
chandeliers. It wasn’t the singing, the 
orchestra, the chorus, that attracted the 
crowd, it was the fact that the story 
came to them over the footlights clearly 
and distinctly in a language which they 
understood. 

“Go up to the Century Opera House 
and watch the audiences. The people 
who go there are not your Metropolitan 
Opera habitués. They are a class of 
opera-lovers who have had no _ oppor- 
tunity to satisfy their desires until opera 
in English at reasonable prices came 
into being. The Aborns are right, too, 
in planning to make 1,000 more seats 
available next season at low prices. 


Don’t forget that when the people de- 
mand anything they usually get it. They 
are opera-mad all over America, they 
want opera, and they will have it, and 
they want it in English, and distinct 


English at that. Opera in English will 


come whether you and I want it or not. 
“Most of the poor enunciation which 
we hear on the stage comes from the 
fact that the singers are so concerned 
with the strangeness of their costumes, 
with the strangeness of opera (for we 


and to have the soprano answer ‘Give 
me a piece of bread and butter!’ Just 
such ridiculous things happen because 
one singer prepares with this edition 
and another with that edition, and, nat- 
urally, the words of the two libretti 
often do not make sense. No wonder 
people say that it is useless to demand 
opera in English. Such occurrences 
make one wish that the language used 
were Chinese, for, should the audience 
understand what is being sung’ such 
libretti place a premium on_ unintel- 
ligibility. 

“One of the troubles with our Amer- 
ican aspirants for operatic honors is that 
they imagine that an operatic role, quite 
aside from the routine, is to be learned 
with about the sarae amount of work as 
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No. 1—Oscar Saenger and Orvilie Harrold starting for an early morning ride previous to 
operatic study when Saenger was preparing Harrold for his début at the Manhattan. 
No. 2—Orville Harrold and his father in Indianapolis. No. 
‘“‘Pagilaccl,”” in which réle he made his first operatic appearance. 
Summer home, 
Harrold, ‘“‘Happy’’ a skye terrier, and Mr. Harrold 


at Bradley Beach, N. J. 


Americans are not opera born and bred), 
literally, from the fact that the singer 
cannot concentrate on what he is saying. 
We are not entirely alone in this lack 
of distinct enunciation, for I have heard 
Italian, German and French operas in 
which the singers, often singing in their 
own tongues, failed to enunciate so that 
one could understand what was being 
sung. In our enthusiasm for opera in 
English we are demanding a higher 
standard of our singers than other na- 
tions do for theirs, but such demands 
can be met. If the singers will only con- 
centrate on their words they will find 
singing as easy as speaking. It is no 
more effort for me to enunciate dis- 
tinctly in English than it is for me to 
speak distinctly. 


Permanent Libretti the Need 


“One of the most important things 
which still has to be done is the estab- 
lishing of permanent libretti. It is dis- 
couraging for a tenor to sing ‘I shall be 
waiting at the well for you at midnight 
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3—Harrold as ‘‘Canlo”’ In 
No. 4—At Harrold’s 
Mrs. 


Hon. Clarence Birkett, 


a couple of songs. They forget that 
knowing the music is not the only thing. 
When I was preparing for my début 
here I spent time every day with Mr. 
Saenger, not only on the music, but on 
the stage business and the thousand and 
one things necessary. I studied French 
and Italian, not merely enough to mem 
orize the words of the operas, but so 
that I could speak the languages. In 
the Summer I went with Mr. Saenger to 
his home in Maine and there we worked 
with an accompanist and other singers 
from early morning until late at night. 
If a singer has a real desire to be an op- 
eratic star and has the necessary vocal 
and physical equipment, if he is willing 
to work as I did day and night with an 
intelligent teacher he can succeed just as 
I have. And the best part of it is that 
he need not go abroad to do it. 

“Operatic training, and especially in 
the singing of opera in English, can be 
gotten better right here in New York 
than anywhere else in the world.” 

A. L. JUDSON. 
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ADVENT OF NEW TENOR IN METROPOLITAN “RING” 


Rudolf Berger Makes His Début as “‘Siegmund’”’ in ““Walkure’’ and Receives Tumultuous Popular 
Welcome— Delightful ‘“Don Pasquale’? Revived—Bori, Scotti, Pini-Corsi and Toscanini a Quartet 
of Wonder-workers—‘“‘Girl of the Golden West’? Has Its Initial Performance of the Season 











NASMUCH as the “Walkiire” is heard 
frequently in the course of the reg- 
ular subscription series at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House it is not unusual to 
find a smaller attendance at the second 
performance of the “Ring” tetralogy 
than at the “Rheingold” presentations. 
Such, however, was distinctly not the 
case on Thursday afternoon of last week 
when the current “Nibelungen” cycle 
reached its second stage and the gods of 
Walhalla advanced another broad step 
toward perdition. Indeed, the house was 
crowded to suffocation. The audience 
was again one of true music-lovers who 
listened to the drama with tense interest 
and in a spirit of the utmost devoutness, 
remaining practically to a man until the 
final curtain and applauding boister- 
ously after each act. 

A distinct element of novel interest 
was infused into this performance 
through the American début of Rudolf 
Berger, who essayed the réle of Sieg- 
mund. Details of the career of Mr. Ber- 


ger are, of course, familiar to readers of 
this journal and only passing mention 1s 
required at present of the fact that he 
sang baritone réles at the Berlin Royal 
Opera for a number of years until, at 
the hands of Oscar Saenger of this city, 
he was translated into the cherished 
state of a tenor and has since then sung 
leading tenor parts at the Kaiser’s op- 
eratic establishment. His Lohengrin has 
been much lauded, while his Walther, his 
Siegmund and his Samson have elicited 
the august approbation of critical Ber- 
liners. Shortly before his departure for 
America he achieved the now fashion- 
able tenor feat of portraying Parsifal. 

Mr. Berger could not but have felt 
profound satisfaction at the popular 
welcome which he received last week. 
After both the first and second acts the 
applause upon his appearance before the 
curtain was tumultuous, especially when 
he came forward to acknowledge it 
alone. In addition to applause there 
were flowers and wreaths in plenty. 

While Mr. Berger will undoubtedly de- 
velop into a great favorite with Metro- 
politan patrons and prove a substantial 
artistic prop to the tenor contingent of 
that house his work on the occasion dis- 
closed not a few flaws as well as decided 
merits. Precedent has shown conclu- 
sively enough that defective qualities 
disclosed on first appearances are fre- 
quently the consequences of temporary 
causes and need not necessarily be ac- 
counted insurmountable handicaps. Yet 
while due allowance must be made for 
possibilities of the kind, conscientious 
record of the performance necessitates 
mention of weaknesses as well as virtues. 

Future hearings will no doubt prove 
Mr. Berger’s voice of greater smooth- 
ness, sensuous beauty, warmth and 
depth of color and lyrical quality than it 
seemed to be last week. It is, at all 
events, an organ of large size and ample 
resonance, but it was frequently forced 
in emission—especially as regards up- 
per tones—and generally pallid in 
timbre. His intonation, however, was 
sure and he enunciated clearly. 

The new tenor’s stage presence is 
striking. Standing well above six feet, 
he seems taller even than Slezak. Dra- 
matically his impersonation had forceful 
points, but, on the whole, it wanted imag- 
ination. It seemed singular, for in- 
stance, that Siegmund should leave the 
half delirious Sieglinde alone and un- 
supported in the second act while he dis- 
appeared among the rocks to recon- 
noiter. 


A Strange Coiffure 


Some consternation was occasioned by 
the curious coiffure of this Volsung, who 
chose to tie his hair in a Psyche knot 
bound with what looked suspiciously like 
a blue ribbon. Several individuals of an 
antiquarian turn of mind pronounced 
this adornment “historically correct.” 
For the benefit of the general effect it 
were best to waive accuracy of this sort 
even though it be historical, as the im- 
pression created is more or less lu- 
dicrous. 

The cast was similar to those of the 
previous “Walkiire” performances of the 
season, save that Mme. Ober was Fricka. 
In majesty of bearing, in dramatic force 
and splendor of voice she fairly towered 


over most of the Frickas recently heard 


here. Mme. Fremstad as Sieglinde and 
Mme. Gadski as Briinnhilde were at 
their best. Mr. Braun was Wotan and 


Mr. Ruysdael Hunding. Mr. Hertz con- 
ducted superbly and the performance as 
a whole was thrilling in its musical and 
dramatic aspects. 

A small audience on the evening of 
the same day heard the second perform- 
ance of Victor Herbert’s “Madeleine” 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


WEDNESDAY Evening, February 11, 


Strauss’s ‘‘Der Rosenkavalier’’— 
Mmes. Hempel, Ober, Case, Fornia, 
Mattfeld; Messrs. Althouse, Goritz, 
Weil. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Thursday Afternoon, February 12, 
Wagner’s ‘“Siegfried’’—Mmes. Gadski, 
Ober, Sparkes; Messrs. Jérn, Reiss, 
Goritz, Griswold, Ruysdael. Conduc- 
tor, Mr. Hertz. 


Thursday Evening, February 12, Puc- 
cini’s ‘“‘The Girl of the Golden West’’— 
Mme. Destinn; Messrs. Caruso, Amato, 
Gilly. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Friday Evening, February 13, Verdi’s 
“La Traviata’—Mme. Hempel; Messrs. 
Cristalli, Amato. Conductor, Mr. Po- 
lacco. 


Saturday Afternoon, February 14, 
Wagner’s “‘Tristan und Isolde’’—Mmes. 
Fremstad, Ober; Messrs. Berger, Weil, 

~ Braun, Murphy. Conductor, Mr. Tos- 
canini. 


Saturday Evening, February 14, Gou- 
nod’s ‘‘Faust’’—Miss Farrar; Messrs. 
Martin, Gilly, Rothler. Conductor, 
Mr. Hageman. 


Monday Evening, February 16, Ver- 
di’s “Un Ballo<in Maschera’’—Mmes. 
Destinn, Hempel, Duchéne; Messrs. 
Caruso, Amato, Rothier, De Segurola, 
Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Tuesday Evening, February 17, Fév- 
rier’s “‘Monna Vanna,’’ book by Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck, first time in New 
York — Philadelphia - Chicago Opera 
Company—Miss Garden; Messrs, Mura- 
tore, Marcoux, Huberdeau, Warnery, 
Contesso, Defrére, Nicolay. Conduc- 
tor, Mr. Campanini. 


Wednesday, Evening, February 18, 
Puccini’s ‘“‘Tosca’’ — Miss Farrar; 
Messrs. Martin, Scotti. Conductor, 


Mr. Toscanini. 


Thursday Afternoon, February 19, 
Wagner’s “Gétterdammerung’’—Mmes. 
Fremstad, Ober, Fornia, Sparkes, 
Alten; Messrs. Berger, Well, Goritz, 
Griswold. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Thursday Evening, February 19, 
Montemezzi’s ‘‘L’Amore dei tre Re’”’ 
(its last performance this season)— 
Miss Bori; Messrs. Ferrari-Fontana 
(who sails for Europe the following 
day), Amato, Didur. Conductor, Mr. 
Toscanini. 


Friday Evening, February 20, Puc- 
cini’s ‘“‘Manon Lescaut’’—Miss_ Bori; 
Messrs. Caruso, Scotti, De Segurola. 
Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Saturday Afternoon, February 21, 
Moussorgsky’s ‘Boris Godounow’— 
Mmes. Ober, Braslau, Duchéne, Mau- 
bourg, Sparkes; Messrs. Didur, Alt- 
house, Rothier, De Segurola, Reiss. 
Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 











Saturday Evening, February 21, 
Wagner’s “Die Walkiire’ — Mmes. 
Fremstad, Gadski, Alten, Sparkes; 
Messrs. Berger, Griswold, Ruysdael. 
Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 

and the season’s first of “Don Pas- 


quale.” The Herbert opera was given 
with the same cast as at its recent pre- 
nmiére. For the sake of the delicious 
performance of Donizetti’s sparkling 
little opera buffa that followed it was a 
distinct pity that the attendance was not 
larger. Those present, however, en- 
joyed the fun of the delicious comedy to 
the utmost even without an understand- 
7 of the Italian text. 

ome half dozen years ago “Don Pas- 
quale” was revived, but in so slipshod 
and perfunctory a manner that it proved 
mortaliy dull and was promptly en- 


tombed after a solitary hearing. But 
with a master like Toscanini at the or- 
chestral helm and with a Lucrezia Bori, 
a Scotti and a Pini-Corsi in the cast it 
seems as fresh as a rose, even though its 
dramatic and musical mechanism is out- 
moded. 

Such a work as “Don Pasquale” de- 
mands of its interpreters a thorough 
familiarity with its prescribed conven- 
tions and very distinct style. Miss Bori 
and Messrs. Scotti and Pini-Corsi have 
this knowledge and the present perform- 
ance was an unalloyed delight in conse- 
quence. The young Spanish soprano 
was a bewitching Norina, sprightly 
spirited, filled to the brim with infec- 
tious fun. Her singing matched her act- 
ing, and though florid execution is not 
generally regarded as her specialty she 
delivered ornate passages with more 
facility and fluency than last year. 

Mr. Pini-Corsi’s Don Pasquale is unc- 
tuously humorous and Mr. Scotti’s Dr. 
Malatesta the quintescence of distinction. 
How few contemporary Italian baritones 
fit into the scheme of a work of this kind 
as surely as Mr. Scotti! 

The Ernesto was Mr. Cristalli. His 
work, if not brilliant, was yet not as 
intolerable as that of several Ernestos 
heard here in late years. 


Toscanini’s Wonderful Work 


Again Mr. Toscanini’s performance of 
this score engendered amazement and 
admiration. At his hands the music 
sparkles like champagne. By subduing 
to an extreme point the conventionalized 
figures of accompaniment and emphasiz- 
ing orchestral voices usually considered 
subordinate, he vivifies and enriches the 
orchestral portion to a remark- 
able degree. One longs to hear what he 
would do with the “Daughter of the 
Regiment,” which surpasses “Don Pas- 
quale” in melodic charm. On hearing 
these comedies one is reminded forcibly 


that Donizetti was in reality a genius 


and that to judge him by his “tragic” ef- 
forts such as “Lucia” and “Lucrezia 
Borgia” is, in truth, to misjudge him. 

Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West” 
appeared in the répertoire for the first 
time this season on Wednesday evening. 
An audience of notable proportions 
<<! those who dislike Signor Puc- 
cini’s last contribution to the stage claim 
that it was small for a Caruso perform- 
ance) heard the work and apvlauded 
with unquestionable enthusiasm. 

Miss Destinn as Minnie sang glori- 
ously, agony, | her high C’s and other 
top notes as only she can, while Mr. Ca- 
ruso had one of his best nights. His 
Dick Johnson has always been a good 
characterization—Mr. Belasco helped 
him with it, it is said—and he sang it 
with an opulence of voice, an outpouring 
of luscious tone that called to mind the 
great Italian tenor in his palmiest days. 
To which was added, moreover, that ar- 
tistic taste which he did not possess a 
decade ago. Mr. Amato’s Jack Rance 
was again admired. The distinguished 
baritone was in splendid voice and sang 
his music superbly. The minor parts 
were, in large measure, entrusted to the 
same singers who have figured in past 
performances of the opera. 

Giorgio Polacco conducted and covered 
himself with glory. Last year, prior to 
the arrival of Signor Toscanini, he was 
responsible for an excellent reading of 
the “Girl,” which he knows perhaps more 
intimately than any other living con- 
ductor. Mr. Polacco again proved him- 
self a musician of the highest rank, for 
he conducted with mastery. building up 
the climaxes in truly noteworthy man- 
ner. If the Metropolitan is wise it will 
allow future performances of this opera 
to remain under his guidance. 


Music of “The Girl” 


As to the music itself it must be said 
that the years which have passed since 
its first production have wrought a 
change. What seemed then to be ultra- 
modern, viz., the constant employment of 
augmented intervals, of successions of 
ninth chords, of altered harmonies and 
the like, has yoo en become part and par- 
cel of the vocabulary of virtually every 
contemporary composer, both large and 
small. There is an elemental beauty in 
this music, music which may not have 
the same amount of “sweet melody” as 
have either “Bohéme” or “Madama But- 
terfiy”; but it is built on more rugged 
lines, constructed with greater convic- 


tion than these earlier works. If it is 
not as a | at the present time as: 
are the other Puccini operas there is at. 
any rate hope for the future, for an au- 
dience of 1914 has received it with far 
greater enthusiasm than did those who 
heard it in 1911. 

Rudolf Berger made his second ap- 
pearance last Monday evening as Wal- 
ther in “Meistersinger.” His huge size: 
made him a very imposing knight. The 
audience received him cordially and he 
was presented with flowers at the close 
of the second act. Mr. Berger’s best. 
singing of the evening was done in the 
prize song. The Hans Sachs was again 
Mr. Weil, who was in good vocal shape 
and gave the best performance of the 
pect that he has yet done this Winter.. 

me. Destinn replaced Mme. Gadski as 
Eva. Her singing had many points of 
excellence, though Evchen is not her best. 
role, nor is she ideally = ¥" in , 
pearance to its demands. It would be 
pleasing once more to hear Miss Alten 
as Pogner’s daughter. She fulfills the 
requirements of the graceful little Ger- 
man maiden with a perfect understand- 
ing of the inherent spirit of the char- 
acter and embodies its outward aspects 
perfectly. 

The other réles were in familiar hands 
Monday night. 

“KOonigskinder,” with the usual cast, 
had a delightful repetition on Friday 
evening, while the largest audience im 
months assembled to hear the fourth 
performance of “L’Amore dei Tre Re” 
on Saturday afternoon. Once again all 
were thrilled and moved to the soul by 
the nobility, emotionalism and pure 
beauty of the tragedy. 

“Aida” was sung as the third of the 
popular Saturday night performances 
before an audience that could scarcely 
have been larger. There was a splendid 
cast, Mme. Gadski singing beautifully in 
the title réle; Riccardo Martin, a splen- 
did Rhadames; Mme. Ober, a thrillingly 
dramatic Amneris, and Dinh Gilly a 
powerful Amonasro. Mr. Polacco con- 
ducted in a way that left nothing to be 
desired. 


“JULIEN ” SCHEDULED 
FOR FEBRUARY 26 








. Probable Date of Metropolitan 


Premiére —Paris Work Girls 
Honor Charpentier 


Rehearsals of Gustave Charpentier’s 
opera, “Julien,” have been in progress 
all this week at the Metropolitan Opera 
House and it is expected that the Amer- 
ican premiére of the work will take place 
on February 26. “Julien” is a compli- 
cated work, beset with difficulties of 
many kinds, and its performance on the 
date mentioned is, of course, conditional. 
Caruso and Geraldine Farrar are in the 
cast. 

From Paris last Monday came the 
news that M. Charpentier intended to 
sail for New York the following day. 
There was an elaborate and joyous cere- 


mony on Monday in Paris attending the 
presentation to Charpentier of the sword 
of honor which will form part of his 
Academician’s uniform and which was 
subscribed for by his admirers among 
the workgirls of Paris. 

The ceremony took place in the Sor- 
bonne and was attended by Mme. Poin- 
caré, wife of the President. Selections 
from Charpentier’s operas, “Louise” and 
“Julien,” were played and sung by mem- 
bers of the Mimi Pinson Association, in 
which the midinettes are taught, after 
working hours, how to sing, and which 
was founded by Charpentier. The girls 
also danced, performed a pantomime and 
recited poems in honor of the composer 
whose works have portrayed the life of 
Paris working girls. 

The presentation of the sword was 
made by one of the midinettes and Char- 
pentier responded with deep feeling. 
The poet, Paul Verlet, recited verses 
dedicated to Charpentier, and Mlle. 
Brunlet, formerly a member of the Pin- 
son singing class and now of the Opéra- 
Comique, sang. The whole affair was a 
profoundly impressive tribute to the 
composer. ; 








PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST WANTED 


For studio rehearsals. Experience in rr 
not absolutely necessary. Only an accomplis 
musician will be considered. For convenience 
applicant would be expected to reside at 323 
West 89th St., New York, and go on tour when 
required. Address Ruth St. Denis. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





Washington Gives Hearty Response 


to Musical 


Independence Plea 





John C. Freund Addresses Large Audience in*the National Museum 
_—Many Organizations Represented—Margaret Wilson, Daughter 
of the President, Congratulates Him on His Work 


ASHINGTON,, D.C., Feb. 7.—The 
seat of government of our nation is 
accustomed to hear of our political inde- 
pendence, our financial independence, our 
industrial independence, our past glories 
in war and our present glories in peace, 
but never before has it had the oppor- 
tunity to hear of our musical independ- 
ence until last night in the Auditorium of 
the New National Museum where John 
C. Freund, editor of MusICAL AMERICA, 
made an address. Before a representa- 
tive audience of musicians, culled from 
the Rubinstein Club, the Piano Teachers’ 
Association, the District Court Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists, the 
Monday Morning Club, the Y. W. C. A. 
Chorus, the Washington Oratorio So- 
ciety, the College Women’s Club, the 
Sangerbund, the Friday Morning Club, 
various musical and educational insti- 
tutions, and the student and official cir- 
cles of Washington, this man of vast ex- 
perience and knowledge held his listeners 
for two hours on “The Uplift of Music 
in America.” Mr. Freund was intro- 
duced by Mrs. A. M. Blair, director of 
several women choruses. 
Prominent in the audience was Mar- 


garet Wilson, daughter of the President, 
with her friend, Anne George, the 
American representative of the Montes- 
sori method. They were both intensely 
interested throughout the entire dis- 
course, applauding at various times. Miss 
Wilson, who has a voice of fine quality, 
trained in this country, was pleased to 
hear of our wonderful musical progress 
in the past forty years and the high 
place we hold in the musical world to- 
day. She lingered after the address and 
cordially congratulated Mr. Freund, ex- 
pressing herself much interested in the 
propaganda he is making. 

Mr. Freund took occasion at this time 
to explain the Berlin indignation meet- 
ing against him and his paper and the 
part taken in it by Ambassador Gerard 
and his wife. With characteristic gen- 
erosity he excused the American official 
through misinformation of the facts. He 
furthermore read the letter from Mr. 
Gerard, in which he denied making the 
statements which have been so widely 
circulated. 

Mr. Freund thoroughly surprised his 
audience at times with his statements. 
His comparison of music in this coun- 
try and those of forty years ago were 
entertaining, and his personal stories 
about prominent musicians and mana- 
gers served to acquaint his listeners with 
the human and sometimes humorous side 
of the people we usually see only from 
a distance. The speaker made his deep- 
est impression when he compared musical 
conditions in the United States to-day 
with those in Europe. They were some- 
what staggered at his boldness at at- 
tempting to break down the tradition of 
the “foreign stamp” for musicians. He 
showed how we have right in America 
the best artists from every nation, the 


best teachers, the finest orchestras and 
bands, the best opera, excellent conserva- 
tories, and by far the greatest number of 
women’s musical clubs. He showed also 
how we, still a young nation, lead the 
world in musical uaeaen, that the 
Frenchman plays an American harp and 
the German an American piano. He set 
his audience at once thinking on Ameri- 
can musical talents as they had never 
thought before. 

He touched upon the unwholesome life 
into which the young men and girls 
studying abroad without proper chaperon 
and sufficient money are often led and 
the temptations which confront them. 
Mr. Freund says this as a warning to 
prospective students and parents, in- 
forming them that since they can get as 
good and better musical education in 
America it is best to stay at home, where 
they are familiar with the customs. 

Mr. Freund made a beautiful tribute 
to the part the women have taken in the 
present uplift in culture and taste in 
music in this country. He reminded his 
audience that there were over 100,000 
women enrolled in musical clubs and 
added that the success in our concerts, 
our opera, and our musical education 
was due primarily to the fair sex. He 
further predicted that the establishment 
of the musical independence in this coun- 
try will be secured largely through the 
splendid efforts of the women. 

In conclusion the speaker begged his 
hearers to look first in their own coun- 
try for what they wish in music and to 
uphold the American musician that other 
nations may believe in him as we do. 

At the close of the address Mr. Freund 
greeted his hearers personally, receiving 
congratulations for his courage in plead- 
ing our musical independence and re- 
ceiving earnest words of appreciation 
and commendation from student, teacher, 
and artist. W. H. 


Mr. Freund Speaks 
to Ladies of the 
Congressional Club 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 7.—At the 
Ladies’ Congressional Club yesterday 
afternoon, John C. Freund was a guest, 
together with Mrs. Isabel Gordon Curtis, 
the novelist, and Ben Fabian, pianist, 
from California. Mrs. Curtis gave a 
talk on “School Days in Scotland Thirty 
Years Ago,” which may be likened to a 
beautiful miniature in words in which 
every detail was skilfully brought out. 
Mr. Fabian offered the “Rigoletto” 
Paraphrase by Liszt with beautiful fin- 
ish. Mr. Freund was charmingly intro- 
duced by Mrs. Knowlands, chairman of 
the entertainment committee. In a brief 
talk he told these women how the women 
were causing and had largely caused the 
uplift of music in America, how we lead 
the world in musical industries, how we 
were spending $600,000,000 on music in 
various forms, and how we could to- 
day declare our musical independence just 


as we have in the past declared 
our political, financial, and : indus- 
trial independence. Mr. Freund’s 


words were warmly received and after 
the program he was greeted by many 
endorsements of his statements. One 
mother remarked that she was going to 
send her daughter abroad but she would 
change her mind now. Another declared 
Mr. Freund had scarcely hinted at half 
that was true of conditions as they were 
abroad.. Others complimented him on 
his courage in declaring our musical in- 
dependence, while still others expressed 
their surprise at our musical standing. 
More than a hundred ladies attended, 
despite the rain. They represented every 
State in the Union. Mrs. D. U. Fletcher 
of Florida, president of the Congressional 
Club, received the guests assisted b 
Mrs. Briggs, Mrs. Cooper, Mrs. H. T. 
Rainey of Illinois, Mrs. C. E. Patton of 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. S. G. Porter of Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs. S. F. Pourty of Iowa,, 
Mrs. C. D. Paige of Massachusetts, Mrs. 
J. S. Parker of New York, Mrs. J. B. 
Peterson of Indiana, Mrs. Edmond Platt 
of New York, Mrs. T. L. Reilly of Con- 
necticut, Mrs. Richardson of Delaware, 
Mrs. Alva Patterson, Mrs. Howard S. 
Reeside and Mrs. James H. Patten. The 
ushers were Miss Lloyd of Missouri, 
Miss Kent of California, and Mill La- 
Follette of Washington. Mrs. Joseph R. 
Knowland of California, chairman of the 
entertainment committee, was assisted 
by Mrs. McChord of Kentucky, Mrs. P. 
J. McCumber of North Dakota, Mrs. At- 
lee Pomerene of Ohio, and Mrs. E. F. 
Kinkead of New Jersey. W. H. 





‘*LOUISE”’ AT METROPOLITAN 





Chicago Company in a Performance of 
Familiar Merits 


For the second of the series of four 
performances at the Metropolitan by the 
Chicago Opera Company on Tuesday 
evening last, Manager Campanini pre- 
sented Charpentier’s “Louise,” a _ selec- 
tion particularly appropriate just now in 
that its sequel, “Julien” is soon to have 
its premiére in the same theater. The 
Chicago production of “Louise,” a 
Hammerstein inheritance, is familiar to 
New York opera goers in all its aspects 
and there were no new features in Tues- 
day’s performance. The audience that 
heard it did not test the capacity of the 
house, but it was of great size none the 
less, and there was full appreciation for 
the many merits of the production. 

Mary Garden was the Louise, of 
course, and her highly individualized im- 
personation had that emotional sincerity 
and artistic effectiveness for which we 
have been grateful many times before. 
Of her singing there is nothing new to 
say; her vocal eccentricities seem to ob- 
trude less, however, in this music of 
Charpentier’s than in many others of 


her réles. 


For the Father of Hector Dufranne 
there can be only praise. None of the 
tenderness and humanity of this most 
grateful baritone réle escapes Mr. Du- 
franne, whose conception of it has 
breadth and nobility and who sings it 
with musical insight and richness and 
resonance of tone. The bitterness and 
the pathos of the Mother’s lot were made 
vivid and poignant by Louise Berat. 

Charles Dalmorés was the Julien, as 
usual, and this réle is seldom sung, even 
by the eminent French tenor himself, 
with such beauty of tone and style, or 
acted with such distinction. The emin- 
ently important “minor” réles assumed 
by such artists as Warnery, Huberdeau, 
Daddi, Nicolay and others, were uni- 
formly excellent in performance. Cam- 
panini conducted with fine results. 


MME, RIDER-KELSEY 
TO SING. IN, EUROPE 


Celebrated Soprano Will Also 
Teach Party of American,Girls 
During Year’s Sojourn 


After ten consecutive years of concert 
work in this country Mme. Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey, who occupies a position of 
the highest distinction in the music 


world, has decided to devote a year to 
recital appearances in Europe. 

Mme. Rider-Kelsey’s decision to cut 
short her present American season and 
make Europe her headquarters for at 
least twelve months is accompanied by 
the interesting announcement that she 
will chaperone and teach, during her 
sojourn abroad, a number of American 
girls who will accompany her. 

It is unique that a singer of such re- 
nown should, at the height of her career, 
devote herself to instruction, although in 
the case of Mme. Rider-Kelsey there will 
be no interference with her public career 
as a singer, as the students she selects 
for her sojourn will at all times accom- 
pany her during her travels. 

To a representative of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA on Monday afternoon, at her home, 
No. 603 West 138th street, the soprano 
declared: 

“IT am thoroughly in sympathy with 
Mr. Freund’s campaign for a more uni- 
versal recognition of American musical 
art and I feel that my plan provides for 
a rare way to guide students in the best 
paths that lead to the highest success. 
Only recently I became interested in the 
careers of several young women, and 
although it had not been my intention to 
devote much of my time to instruction 
I found the work so interesting and so 
rich in results that I feel a certain duty 
to continue it. Two of these girls have 
arranged to accompany me_ through 
Europe and I have decided to increase 
the party to a half a dozen, providing 
four more girls of sufficient talent and 
promise apply to me. We will depart 
about the end of next month.” 

In the ten years of her extraordinary 
career Mme. Rider-Kelsey has had wide 
experience in all departments of the 
singing art, ranging in scope from her 
first church work in New York City to 
a triumphant season in grand opera at 
Covent Garden, London, in 1908, thence 
to the higher field of lieder singing in 
which she has won unique recognition, 
both in this country and in Europe. 

Mme. Rider-Kelsey will in all proba- 
bility return to New York next season 


to give her annual recital in Carnegie 
Hall. 








GRISWOLD UNDER KNIFE 





Metropolitan Basso Suddenly Stricken 
with Appendicitis 


Putnam Griswold, the American basso 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, was 
suddenly stricken with appendicitis last 
Monday night and underwent an opera- 
tion at Miss Alston’s private hospital in 
Sixty-first street on Tuesday afternoon. 
The attack was very severe, but it was 
reported after the operation that the pa- 
tient was resting easily. The operation 
disclosed the fact that the appendix had 
burst. 

Mr. Griswold sang at the Metropoli- 
tan at the Sunday night concert and was 
then apparently in the best of health. 











: FAMOUS LIEDER SINGER 

i 

Mme. JU LIA Will give her Second Recital at Carnegie 

- 

Hall on Tuesday Afternoon, February 24. 

$ 

THE PROGRAM WVILL BE: 

3 - 3.—Gesang Weyla’s Hugo Wolf 
1.—Suleika |. Schubert 2.—Les Silhouettes (Oscar Wilde) John Alden Carpenter 

f Suleike i. Go, Lovely Rose (Edmund Waller) Wer rief dich denn 

Das Haidenréslein The Sleep That Flits On Baby’s Eyes Und willst Du deinen Liebsten sterben sehen 
Der Schiffer Rondel (Longfellow) - - - Edward Elgar Mausfallen-sprichlein 

Der Musensohn The Shepherd’s Song (Barry Pain) hy — mit einem Fadchen 

af r ist’s 

3 A TYPICAL EUROPEAN CRITIQUE OF MME. CULP’S SUPERB ART! 

, rey i 2 i i ithin the enchantment of her personality 

” M in AER ZEITUNG, Nov. 18, 1913: convey. In this manner the singer brings us within tl chan ont of h 8 

wg wee ye ciated Ry Ry carefully buttoned up and our hair neatly and we seem to feel the very pulsation of her secret and innermost ee It wae be 

aa parted, and but too frequently we leave it as we enter. But there are songs that waft that this greatest artist appeared before us and sang to us in a ABDI ey: b e « e 

7 by us like a warm summer breeze and that rouse us from our bodily and spiritual us of her gage — a nad was Schumann’s ‘‘Mondnacht,”’ where she 

ri . A t é si yho, in spite of ourselves, reach the heart hidden roused us to a feeling of religious ecstasy ae . aa an 

e within our egy Fg singer fe JULIA CULP. Our hearts are like timid children, When she ceased to sing, I felt the desire (as doubtless did many others ) to draw 
who mistrust strangers, but the first warm notes of the singer seemed to say: fear near to her and to look into her mouth. Pray, do not laugh there are foolish — 
not, I will subject you to no asthetic tortures, I will but lull you to rest. I will lull ants who leave the plough in the furrow, and move softly to 7 wees to oe lg oars 
you into forgetfulness of all sorrow and grief. And to such a one we yield up our the nightingale is singing; and there they see on a trembling branch, a little bir 

a very souls whose breast and throat and _——- — - song. :, vine dieaaie tee * eeekeat 

lationshi isting between a great artist and her audience is a very intimate It is not my task to wr'te criticisms 0 e nig ingale or the thrush, bi 22. 
} ene. Denamah the aotent ‘tees ‘only to her God, yet every lip repeats her prayer. What that the shoulders of the singer often trembled slightly, as with a shuddering rapture. 


This was no intentional movement! It was just as does the thrush, who, while singing, 
often shakes his wings, as though he would free himself of that sweet sounding wealth 
that oppresses him, and can find no adequate outlet from his small throat. 


KNABE PIANO USED 


the poet dare not confide to his dearest friends, he writes down on paper. But the 
singer does not reveal her soul on paper, but to living hearts which do not only see 
the cold printed line, but feel the vibrations of the soul which words alone cannot 
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“L’AMORE DEI TRE RE” 
At the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, January 2, 1914. 


New York Morning Telegraph—Mr. Pasquale Amato was the very man 
by natural bent and temper for the loving, trusting and betrayed Manfredo. 
He looked every inch a King and sang with all the resonant and manly splen- 
dor of his peerless voice. 


New York Times—Mr. Amato was one of the mainstays of the perform- 
ance as Manfredo, in which he was nobly dignified and tender, singing and 
acting with much skill. It is a part that he may well count among his most 
excellent. 

New York Evening Mail—Amato was again a powerful asset in the suc- 
eess of the Montemezzi opera. He sings the réle with all the vocal beauty at 
his command, with nobility in line and in spirit, and in appearance as well as 
from the artistic side he contributes as much as one artist has to give, and 
more than most singers have at their disposal. 

New York Herald—Nor has Amato been heard to better advantage in 
years than in the réle of Manfredo, which he sang so as to silence even cap- 
tious criticism. 

New York World—Pasquale Amato, who created the character of Man- 
fredo, has done nothing finer in many months, his singing and acting touching 
the highest possible standard. 

New York Tribune—Nobility of voice and style marked in a large degree 
the performance of Signor Amato. 

New York Evening World—Amato, who was in glorious voice, made a 
handsome and gallant Knight and presented a fine characterization of Man- 
fredo. 

New York Evening Journal—Mr. Amato sang with the art he has at his 
command, and that is much indeed, while he gave the right touch of manly 
nobility to the character of Manfredo. 

New York Commercial—Pasquale Amato as Manfredo again justified his 
reputation as one of the finest artists on the operatic stage. 


“AIDA” 
At the Boston Opera House, Boston, Mass., January 19, 1914. 


Boston Transcript (H. T. Parker)—Mr. Amato in point of fact was much 
bigger. The Baritone loves the projected phrase, colored and enforced by vocal 
and emotional stress. He loves the thrilling transition into a passage of sus- 
tained and orotund song. He would have and he makes his tones both rich 
with song and emotionally and characterizingly incisive. He matches Ruffo’s 
power; he excels him in songful suavities; he outdoes him in the deeper inten- 
sities of his vocal sweeps. , 

Boston Post (Olin Downes)—Pasquale Amato’s Amonasro was a mem- 
orable feature of the performance of Verdi’s “Aida” at the Boston Opera 
House last night. For dramatic power, authority and individuality in interpre- 
tation, for the superb command of a voice that needs no description to-day, 
Mr. Amato’s Amonasro, in its pride and its power, ranks as the finest interpre- 
tation of this character that has been seen here in seasons. From the entrance 
as a captive defiant, insolent, one who seemed to tower in his rage above all 
others on the stage, to the flight in the third act, this was the most engrossing 
individual performance of the evening. 

Boston Advertiser—Mr. Amato sang the role of Amonasro here in March, 
1910. Since then we have heard him in a wide variety of réles—and always 
with pleasure. He is one of the true artists of the operatic stage, dramatic 
and vocally magnificent. There are fine opportunities, particularly in the Nile 
scene, and these Mr. Amato utilized greatly. 

Boston Herald (Philip Hale)—Mr. Amato was a wild Amonasro, pictur- 
esque, exciting. The natural beauty of his voice, his vocal art and his histri- 
onical ability have often been praised in the “Herald.” 


Boston Journal (E. F. Harkins)—Amonasro was Pasquale Amato, a bari- 
tone, whose laurels no rival has yet blighted. 








(c) Mishkin 











Recent press notices of concerts at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York 


New York Press—Probably it was the potent combination of Pasquale 
Amato and Josef Hofmann, whose services had been specially enlisted for the 
occasion, which attracted to the Metropolitan Opera House last night a crowd 
that the huge auditorium could barely accommodate. Pasquale Amato aroused 
tumultuous demonstrations of approval with the “Largo al factotum” from The 
Barber of Seville and a group of songs with piano accompaniment, comprising 
Strauss’s “Morgen,” Burgmein’s “Ma mie Lisette” and two of Weckerlin’s 
“Bergerettes.” The crowd enjoyed even more, though, the Neapolitan songs 
which the popular baritone gave as encores. 


New York Herald—With Mr. Pasquale Amato, baritone of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, and Mr. Josef Hofmann, pianist, as the stars, the second 
Sunday concert of the season -was given in the Metropolitan Opera House last 
night. The big audience was in a mood to demand a great deal of them and 
each of them was in mood to respond. Mr. Amato sang five extra numbers. 
His first number was the “Largo al factotum” from Rossini’s Barber of Seville. 
After this he sang one encore. His second number, a group of songs, included 
two bergerettes by Weckerlin. When he had sung these a group of his coun- 
trymen standing back of the rail gave vent to their admiration with hands and 
feet and shouted “Sing Italian.” The audience endorsed their appeal by re- 
doubling its applause, and Mr. Amato shrugged his shoulders and laughed 
aloud. He granted the request four times over. 


New York Evening Telegram—With Pasquale Amato and Josef Hofmann 
as special soloists, the audience at the second concert in the Metropolitan 
Opera House last night equaled at least the crowd at a Caruso night. Pas- 
quale Amato was rewarded for his Figaro song from “The Barber of Seville” 
with a veritable ovation. Later on when he sang a group of German and 
French songs with great ability and complied the request with many encores. 


New York Times—At the Metropolitan Opera House concert last night a 
Verdi program was given with Pasquale Amato as principal soloist. Mr. 
Amato’s numbers were the aria “Oh, de’ verd’ anni miei,” from Ernani, and 
“Eri tu,” from Un Ballo in Maschera. He surprised some of his hearers by 
singing as an encore for the first number Schumann’s “Widmung” with enun- 
ciation of the text that would have done credit to a native German. 


New York American—The promise of an Italian concert with Pasquale 
Amato as principal soloist, drew a big audience to the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The selections from the works of Verdi were much enjoyed. 





Mr. Pasquale Amato has been engaged as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra for five appearances 


next Fall, i.e.: 
Symphony Hall, 
Academy of Music, 
National Theatre, 
Lyric Theatre, 
Academy of Music, 


Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


He will also give concerts at the: 


Carnegie Music Hall, 
Symphony Hall, 
Mechanics Hall, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 














February 14, 1914 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


That letter of Walter Damrosch to 
your Editor, which was published in your 
last issue, is most illuminating. It throws 
a flood of light on the agitation which 
resulted in indignation meetings being 
held in Berlin over something that 
neither your Editor nor your paper nor 
Mr. Damrosch had said. 

In order that your readers may under- 
stand the issue, let me quote Mr. Dam- 
rosch, who, over his signature, states: 

“T knew that you had never misquoted 
me and my cable to Berlin was only an 
expression of the annoyance I felt when 
I saw through cabled reports from Ber- 
lin to our newspapers what a hideous dis- 
tortion of my reminiscent remarks on 
conditions in Milan over twenty years 
ago had come to them. How in thunder 
some fool reporter could have so garbled 
your speech as to make me refer to Ber- 
lin and conditions of to-day is beyond my 
comprehension. 

“Curiously enough this distortion did 


not appear in a single American news- 
paper except as cabled from Berlin, and 
there the rumpus among the music 
teachers and boarding house _ keepers 
seems to have been tremendous.” 

I think I can assist Mr. Damrosch by 
informing him that it was not any “fool 
reporter” who garbled your Editor’s 
speech. It was nothing less than a nice 
little conspiracy hatched up in Berlin 
by a notoriety-seeking music teacher. 
With him was associated the Berlin rep- 
resentative of a certain New York mu- 
sical paper. 

Mr. Damrosch showed very distinctly 
his confidence in your Editor, and his 
willingness to support his main propa- 
ganda by appearing at the great meeting 
of professionals at the Musicians’ Club 
the other night, and not only introducing 
him to the audience, but indorsing him 
and his propaganda. 

From it all the following facts are now 
established : 

First, that Mr. Damrosch has publicly 
admitted that he was not misquoted. 

Second, that the misquotation appeared 
only in cables from Berlin to the Amer- 
ican press. 

In other words, the agitation in Berlin 
and the virulous attacks in the Berlin 
press were all manufactured for business 
reasons and had no honest purpose or 
spontaneity back of them. ; 

That is the main point to make, 
namely, that the whole of the agitation 
in Berlin was a shameless imposition by 
which Mrs. Gerard, the ambassador’s 
wife, was misled. 

The conspirators forgot, in their de- 
sire to injure you, that they had placed 
Berlin before the world as taking up a 
charge which had never been made 
against it, so that tens of thousands of 
people all over the United States are to- 
day asking this question: 

“Why did Berlin answer a charge 
which never was made?” 

In plain words, the conspiracy was 
hatched to use the Ambassador and his 
wife, not to defend Berlin, nor the Ger- 
man music teachers, but to injure your 
paper for the most sordid reasons. 

The cables which they managed to get 
through the press of the United States 
from Berlin have called the attention of 
the entire American people to the grave 
question, not only as to whether it is 
necessary for our American girls and 
boys to go to Europe for a musical educa- 
tion, but as to whether it is safe for them 


to do so. This means that parents all 
over the country are making inquiries. 
They are not taking your word, or my 
word, or wh: t is said in the papers. They 
are finding out for themselves, with the 
result that a tremendous amount of per- 
sonal experience with regard to the real 
conditions abroad is being placed at 
their disposal from all quarters. 

People who know the truth, people of 
standing, people who have had experience 
in Europe with their own children, people 
who would not see their names in the 
papers at any price, are telling the truth 
—though privately—as to their expe- 
riences. 

* * mm 


Even Dr. Frank Crane, the able ed- 
itorial writer for the New York Globe, 
goes amiss on the situation and dismisses 
it as “a tempest in a teapot.” 

I would like to ask him what he knows 
about it. Your Editor, after forty years’ 
experience, makes certain statements. 
These are backed by Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch and by the three most prominent 
women in the American musical world 
to-day: Maud Powell, our leading and 
distinguished violinist; Fannie Bloom- 
field Zeisler, our greatest American pian- 
ist; Mme. Corinne Rider-Kelsey, our 
greatest oratorio singer. To these add 
Alexander Lambert, one of the most dis- 
tinguished musicians in New York, also 
Mme. Ziegler, the head of the Ziegler In- 
stitute, and the secretary of the Society 
for the Promotion of Opera in English; 
Mrs. Julian Edwards, the widow of the 
composer; William H. Lawton, the well- 
known musician; Perley Dunn Aldrich, a 
leading teacher of Philadelphia. Add to 
these, also, the testimony of Lois Ewell, 
the leading prima donna of the Century 
Opera Company, George Hamlin, the 
great tenor of the West, and, finally, 
Alma Gluck, whose statements were 
drastic, but who, when every possible 
pressure was brought upon her to with- 
draw them stood pat and refused. 

Are all these people, every one of 
whom would prefer silence to publicity in 
the matter, are they all deliberately fal- 
sifying facts? 

And let me ask Dr. Crane—is he aware 
that through our ridiculous prejudice for 
everything foreign some six to eight 
thousand girls rush to Europe every 
year, immature, without protection, with- 
out the necessary means, without any 
knowledge of foreign languages, in the 
desperate hope of “somehow or other” 
winning success on the concert or oper: 
atic stage or securing at least sufficient 
prestige to enable them to come back to 
this country and win a fortune? 

What becomes of those girls? Does 
Dr. Crane know or care? And here I do 
not speak of young women of talent who 
have the necessary means and protection 
to see them through, and who, even if 
they do not win success, at least are not 
exposed to the frightful temptations 
which everybody knows are especially 
ready to mislead the young girl, who, far 
from home, finds herself without means 
and without friends in a strange country 
of whose very language she is ignorant. 

If there is anything for which I have 
no respect it is the attitude of the man 
who washes his hands of a great prob- 
lem, of a serious responsibility, by call- 
ing it “a tempest in a teapot.” 

As bearing upon the question as to the 
wisdom of our talented young people go- 
ing to Europe for a musical career let me 
say that not long ago I discussed this 
question with the captain of a _ trans: 
Atlantic liner which goes to Mediterra- 
nean ports—a man who is very sympa- 
thetic toward Americans, among whom 
he has hundreds of friends, and who has 
had twenty-five years’ experience on the 
sea. 

He said that having taken to French 
and Italian ports in the Mediterranean 
hundreds of young girls who went to 
Europe to secure either a musical edu- 
cation or opportunity for a stage career, 
he had noticed that those who appear to 
have real talent as well as a good mu- 
sical training had little difficulty in find- 
ing themselves and securing an opening, 
even if they have not great means at 
their disposal. 

On the other hand, he had known of 
many tragedies in the case of young 
girls ill equipped with about everything 
necessary to win success. 

* * * 

As a sidelight upon the situation let me 
say that I have received a letter from a 
baroness in Berlin, an American woman 
of intelligence and culture, who married 
a German of noble rank years ago, who 
has since reached a high official position 
in the German court. 

She permits me to use the character 
of the comments while maintaining her 
incognito. 

In this letter she says that if your 
Editor, by his propaganda, can restrain 
a large number of girls who go to Berlin 
every year without sufficient talent for 


success, without sufficient means, he will 
be doing a good work. 

Many of these girls, she said, after a 
time, are forced to appeal for help when 
their resources give out and their rela- 
tives or friends, for whatever reason, are 
no longer able to support them, and thus 
they become a serious charge upon char- 
itably disposed persons. Often, in their 
despair, they resort to anything whatever 
to save themselves, even sacrificing their 
self-respect, thus giving the Berliners, 
who are not particularly inclined to re- 
gard Americans as anything else but fair 
prey, an absolutely false idea of Amer- 
ican womanhood. 

She says, very properly, that the ques- 
tion is not so much one of chaperonage as 
ot ability, and that no girl ought to go 
to Berlin to study who has not had her 
musical ability and knowledge thoroughly 
tested by experts in her own country. 

Only recently, she said, she came 
across the case of a young girl not 
eighteen, who had come to Berlin alone, 
with very meager resources, who knew 
not a word of German, who, simply be- 
cause she had won a little success as so- 
loist in a church in Iowa and had been 
advised by foolish friends that she had a 
great career before her if she could se- 
cure a European endorsement, thought 
that all she had to do was to go to 
Europe, get somebody to hear her sing 
and fame and fortune would be at her 
feet. 

She had interested herself in this case, 
found that the young girl’s abilities were 
only of a moderate character and had 
offered to raise money to send her back 
home, which she had only succeeded in 
persuading the girl to do, after urgent 
pleading. 


* + * 


If there is a singer in New York who 
ought to feel happy it is Riccardo Mar- 
tin. His reception on his reappearance 
in New York was so cordial and the ap- 
plause meted out to him so emphatic, so 
wholly sincere, that neither he nor his 
manager, Mr. Gatti-Casazza, ought to 
have any misgiving as to his popularity. 

Mr. Martin has unquestionably grown 
in artistic stature. He has _ broadened 
out, he sings with more expression than 
before, he has grown in power of dra- 
matic representation, and he has also lost 
some of that rigidity of demeanor which 
seems inseparable from the Anglo-Saxon 
when on the stage. 

* * * 


In a very able defense of Signor Tos- 
canini the New York Herald recently 
brought out some facts to which I have, 
in a measure, alluded before, namely, 
that in judging an operatic performance, 
the singing, and especially the effect of 
the orchestra, much depends upon the 
place in which the critic sits. 

The writer in the Herald points out 
that there are certain places in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House where the orches- 
tra sounds louder than it does in others, 
and, secondly, that if you sit in one place 
you will hear the singers as well as the 
orchestra, while if you sit in another 
place you will hear the orchestra but not 
the singers. 

There is some truth in this. At the 
saine time the question as to whether our 
modern orchestras do not often drown 
out the singers does not rest with Mr. 
Toscanini, to whom I will be one of the 
first to yield the palm. 

Of late years the tendency has unques- 
tionably been (indeed, it began with Herr 
Wagner) to emphasize not only the im- 
portance of the orchestra, but its size, 
and therefore its power. Meanwhile the 
singers’ voices have remained about the 
same. 

I think it was Mr. Finck of the Eve- 
ning Post, to whom you alluded the other 
day, and approved of the stand he took, 
particularly with regard to Mlle. Bori, 
who said, with truth, that if she endeav- 
ored to force her voice so that she could 
be heard over the orchestra, she would 
end by ruining one of the most beautiful 
organs we have on the operatic stage. 


Mr. Finck sustained his position by quot- 
ing from the memoirs of a distinguished 
artist, to the effect that on one occasion 
the great singer, Christian Nillson, lost 
her voice, with the result that it suffered 
a strain which impaired it forever after. 


* * 7 


In an interview with a representative 
of the New York American “the grand 
old man of the piano,” as he has been 
called, Theodore Leschetizky, who is now 
in his eightieth year, praises his piano 
pupils from America. He says that all 
they need is “taste.” 

This criticism certainly does not apply 
to the greatest of his pupils outside of 
Paderewski, namely, our brilliant Amer- 
ican pianist, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. 

Now if there is an artist on the concert 
stage to-day who is conspicuous for her 
good taste, not only in the way she plays, 
but in the way she selects her programs, 
it is Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler, and that is 
one of the many reasons which have 
given her a popularity with music lovers 
as well as the highest standing among 
the leading critics, unsurpassed in the 
world. 

Indeed, | would go so far as to say that 
one of the reasons that Mme. Zeisler ap- 
peals most strongly to the critical lis- 
tener is that she never descends to 
claptrap methods. Her good taste pre- 
vents her doing so. 

You never hear of her in any flam 
boyant interviews in the papers. Her 
good taste forbids it. You never hear 
her playing music of an inferior char- 
acter to catch the groundlings. Her 
good taste prevents her. You never 
hear of her indulging in all those little 
mannerisms and tricks with which cer- 
tain male pianists have made us famil 
iar. Her good taste forbids it. 

In other words, if there is one person 
who studied with Leschetizky who 
should have made him proclaim the good 
taste of his American pupils it is pre- 
cisely Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. 

* * t 

I hear considerable favorable com 
ment upon Otto H. Kahn’s speech at the 
dinner of the Society for the Promotion 
of Opera in English. Mr. Kahn’s posi- 
tion, as he stated it then, as being not 
only his own attitude but that of his 
brother directors at the Metropolitan, 
was to the effect that the policy of the 
Metropolitan would continue to be as it 
is, namely, to give opera in the lan 
guages in which the librettos were orig 
inally written, and, at the same time, to 
encourage at another house opera in 
English, which might lead to English 
opera in the future. 

With this position I understand your 
Editor coincided, though he frankly ad 
mitted that your paper would support 
opera in English for the reason that 
there was evidently a large popular de- 
mand for it, and that an editor should, 
in his columns, consider the wishes of 
his readers and subscribers, and not 
merely his own particular opinions or 
convictions. 

At the same time I cannot help think- 
ing that the propaganda which Charles 
Henry Meltzer is making in the New 
York American and elsewhere is having 
a distinct influence on the public mind 
and is bringing it more and more to the 
realization that opera in English, if the 
diction of the singers is good enough to 
make it understandable, would popular- 
ize opera, and thus serve the cause of 
good music and its healthful influence on 
our social life. 

Your Editor, I believe, if I understood 
the speech that he made at the dinner, 
seems to agree with Mr. Meltzer in the 
object to be attained, though he does not 
fully agree with him as to the best 
method of securing this object. 

He takes the position that the thing to 
do is to arouse the country to a realiza- 
tion of what it has already accomplished 
in the way of musical activity, knowl- 
edge and taste, to spur on to further ef- 
fort those who would popularize music, 
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to make it an integral part of the life of 
the people, and that this, in time, would 
bring about a natural, legitimate de- 
mand for opera in English and English 
opera. If I understand Mr. Meltzer cor- 
rectly he would have all the operas, or 
nearly all of them, sung in English, on 
the ground that operas in Italy are sung 
in Italian, in Russia in Russian, in 
France in French and in Germany in 
German. 


Mr. Meltzer, however, forgets that 
whereas Italian is the language of the 
Italians, German of the Germans, 
French that of the French, the English 
language, in this country, is only the ver- 
nacular—it is not the mother tongue. 
It is the language which we all speak by 
custom and agreement, which is taught 
in our public schools. 


The question might be very properly 
asked: 


“Why, even if Wagner had said that 
his operas could and might be sung in 
English—why should the Germans in 
New York, for instance—in the third 
largest German city in the world—be 
forced to listen to their operas in Eng- 
lish? Why should the Italians, who 
number over half a million of our popu- 
lation, be forced to listen to Italian op- 
eras in English? Why should the French 
be forced to listen to French operas in 
English?” 

When the pertinent question was put 
to Mr. Kahn at the dinner, if the policy 
of the opera house was to have operas 
sung in the language of the libretto, 
why they had given Moussorgsky’s “Bo- 
ris Godounoff” in Italian and not in Rus- 
sian, he promptly replied: 

“We have no Russian singers who can 
sing the opera, nor singers who can sing 
in Russian.” 


Ultimately, out of the agitation on 
this subject, and through the growth of 
musical knowledge in the country and 
the increase in the love for music, in 
which your paper is so nobly aiding, 
there will come a demand for opera in 
English, and that will lead to the great 
thing to be desired, namely, English op- 
era. That is to say, librettos written by 


Americans, with music composed by 
Americans. 
x * &* 

The humor of the musical situation 
has been supplied by a lady, one of the 
Four Hundred, who took a Pomeranian 
in her muff to hear the opera the other 
night. The Pomeranian remained quiet 
during the performance, but when the 
curtain went down he voiced his satis- 
faction by a series of yelps. It was his 
method of encouraging the artists. 

But what an idea shall we have of the 
ladies of high society who cannot even 
go to the opera without carrying their 
poodles from Paris with them? 

Another amusing element has been af- 
forded by an enterprising Paris dentist 
who advertises a schedule of rates for 
the extraction of teeth to a musical ac- 
companiment. His ordinary charge is 
about sixty cents, but to music, accord- 
me the selection, it ranges from $3 
to ° 

The victim is supplied with a cata- 
logue of pieces, and so may go through 
his agony to the strains of Wagner or 
Beethoven, or American ragtime. 

We know of operatic and dramatic he- 
roes who die to slow music—but fancy 
your teeth pulled to the strains of “La 
Donna é Mobile!” 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 


MUSIC AIDS ITALIAN CHILDREN 


Popular Artists in Concert of League 
for Higher Education 


The third annual concert of the Ital- 
ian Educational League was given on 
Sunday evening, February 8, at AXolian 
Hall, New York, under the direction of 
two Italian musicians resident in New 
York, S. Constantino Yon and Pietro 
Alessandro Yon. 

A miscellaneous program presented Pie- 
tro A. Yon as organist in the magnificent 
“Hymn to the Sun” from Mascagni’s 
“Iris,” his own “Pastorale Sorrentina” 
and Gigout’s “Rhapsody on Christmas 
Themes,” all played in masterly fashion 
by this gifted young artist. Carlos Sal- 
zedo, the noted harpist, pleased with a 
group of pieces by Bach, Debussy and 








Massenet, and his own “Variations on an 
Oid Style Theme.” S. Constantino Yon 
offered the Liszt “Rigoletto” Paraphrase 
and a Chopin Polonaise; Karl Klein 
played Kocian, Kreisler and Pugnani 
pieces; Giuseppe Picco, an excellent Ital- 
ian baritone, was heard in the “Eri Tu” 
aria from Verdi’s “Masked Ball” arid a 
“Barber” duet with Nina Morgana. Miss 
Morgana was effective in the “Shadow 
Song” from Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah,” and 
Luigi Casiglio, tenor, in a “Manon Le- 
scaut” aria. 

Much favor was won by Olive Carey 
Owens, a young American, who has been 
studying with S. Constantino Yon, in the 
“Suicidio” aria from Ponchielli’s “Gio- 
conda,” accompanied by her teacher at 
the piano. 

A unique feature in the program was 
the appearance of the Salzedo Harp En- 
semble, consisting of six a he led by 
Mr. Salzedo. They were the Misses Dill- 


- ing, Griffin, Donley, Warfel and March, 


and they played three short pieces by 


Hasselmans with charming effect. A 
large audience applauded the long list 
of numbers heartily. The proceeds of the 
concert are devoted to helping the chil- 
dren of Italian parents in New York in 
the obtaining of higher education. 


A. W. K. 





Hammerstein Loses Injunction Suit 
Against Orville Harrold 


Oscar Hammerstein lost his suit to re- 
strain Orville Harrold, the tenor, from 
singing with the Century Opera Com- 
pany, according to a decision announced 
February 10 by Justice Giegerich, of 
the Supreme Court of New York. The 
court decided that a clause in the con- 
tract providing that Mr. Hammerstein 
must give the tenor four weeks’ written 
notice at the close of the year if he 
wanted to renew the contract had not 
been complied with and that Mr. Ham- 
rold was therefore free to accept other 
engagements. 








YVONNE DE TREVILLE’S UNIQUE SUCCESS 





ESPITE the present-day vogue of 
purely dramatic singing there will 
always be a place for the singer versed 
in the brilliant floridities of the colora- 
tura school and their very rarity to-day 
makes a fine exponent of that style 
doubly welcome. 

Such a singer is Yvonne de Tréville, 
a coloratura soprano of the first order. 
This young singer affords ample prcof 
of the strong existing demand for com- 
petent exponents of a _ style which at 
once recalls the names of Jenny Lind 
and Adelina Patti. And in Miss de Tré- 
ville America has produced a coloratura 
singer who may well cope with the fore- 
most living ones of Italian extraction. 
Miss de Tréville gives evidence of her 
American birth in many ways. She is 
willing and eager to shoulder her own 
burdens and travels about under her 


own management, making and following 
out her own personal plans. 

The courageous young prima donna 
made a trip last Spring and Summer to 


the Pacific coast, combining pleasure 
with business, and was interviewed b 
the newspapers in every city she visited, 
receiving columns of mention upon her 
initiative and personality. 

Miss de Tréville has appeared this sea- 
son as soloist with the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra in Detroit, and following her 
success there was immediately —— 
by telegraph for an appearance with the 
Toronto Orchestra, where she also met 
with gratifying success. She has ap- 
peared in Evanston, Ill., New Orleans, 
St. Louis and numerous other places, 
filling two or three weeks of engage- 
ments through the States of Washington 
and Oregon before sailing for Honolulu 
on January 22. She will return to the 
United States about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, when she will continue her tour 
of the Pacific coast, singing for about a 
month in California and other Western 
States. 

Miss de Tréville’s specialty is a charm- 
ing costume recital called “Three Cen- 
turies of Prime Donne,” in which she 
appears as Mlle. de Maupin in the cos- 
tume of her time, then as Jenny Lind in 
eighteenth century costume, and finally 
as Yvonne de Tréville to-day. 








Lucien Muratore 


CHICAGO-PHILADELPHIA OPERA COMPANY 


Repeats in Philadelphia the Artistic Triumph Which He 
Scored Recently in Chicago as Don Jose in ‘Carmen’ 


TENOR 


PRESS COMMENTS: 


he performance of Bizet’s ‘“‘Carmen’’ last It seldom happens that a much _ heralded 
night at the Metropolitan Opera House, was singer reaches the heights predicted for him. 
chiefly remarkable for the advent of Lucien In ‘‘Carmen,” as Don Jose, at the Metropoli- 
Muratore, a French tenor, in the role of tan Opera House last night, Lucien Muratore, 
Don Jose. a Vrench tenor, justified every promise made 
Muratore is unquestionably an artist of much — ee . paring the first act, when he aed 
ability, and bears out adequately the reports comparatively little to do except to be hand- 
; u t adeq y the ref some, it was, of course, im ble for the 
that have preceded him. He has voice, bear- : é SS a, vo Te 


ing and the keen discriminating intelligence 


audience to respond with any great degree of 


which serves well in building up personality warmth, _ The jomne act, however, —- his 
in the assumption of a role. All of these PFORt | AEM — wee Sage sane 
Saliaien tan a ; : ; brought forth that acclaim which assured him 
qualities ne displiyed last night, and they re- nee » ¢ eset 
sulted in the making of a distinct hit. Don a es ee néerwel 
Jose, however, is not altogether a_ thankful In Muratore one expected a fine character 
role for a tenor, especially for his debut. For actor. He possesses all the essentials for 
the histrionic efforts of Muratore make Don powerful portraiture, and with them he has 
Jose a real force in the action of the opera. a voice of beauty and strength. His two gifts 
Vocally the new tenor leaves little to be de- 0 hand in hand to a remarkable degree and 
sired. Ile not only has voice, but he knows make of Muratore an exceptionally endowed 
quite well how to use it. His appearance in artist. His conception of the role of Don 
other roles will be eagerly awaited.—Philadel Jose differs in many ways from that of othe: 
phia Bulletin, Feb. 5, 1914. famous singers. His idealization of the unre- 
‘ liable and impetuous character of ‘‘Carmen”’ 
Lucien Muratore, a household word in is apparent from the beginning. It is the 
European opera, made his debut here, and portrayal of the call of the spirit, and for 
his success was unqualified. this reason possesses subtlety and fascination 
His Don Jose is the best this opera house Philadelphia Record, Feb. 5, 1914. 
has seen. It offered a figure of opldianty dig- 
nity worth Carmens endeavors in the con- Lucien Muratore in his debut as Don Jose 


quest, and the voice was produced without the unfortunate soldier-lover of the gypsy girl, 
obvious effort, delectable in quality and _ still was at first restrained in unfolding his vocal 
of ample volume. power. It was not until the duet in the 

A marked characteristic of the role was second act that he surprised the audience with 
its refined reticence. There was no violent a moving climax of lyric song, and in the 
declaiming, no pawing the air, yet there were last he reached a stirring dramatic height. In 
thrilling climaxes of genuine dramatic power this season of wonderful tenors an absolute 


and the declaration of love to Carmen was 


uttered with a fervent sincerity that com 
pelled an encore. 


Muratore is a mest valuable addition to 


triumph is not easily won. But Muratore has 


. a voice of great beauty and he is master of 


a high degree of interpretative art.—Philadel 
phia Evening Telegraph, Feb. 5, 1914. 


the company, who takes rank assuredly among 


the best singers of the day. 


Public Ledger, Feb. 5, 1914 


r His appearance 
in other roles is eagerly awaited.—Philadelphia 


Lucien Muratore as Don Jose proved to be 
the center of attraction last night, when Bizet’s 
“Carmen” was produced at the Metropolitan 


pera House, under the direction of Cleofonte 
Campanini, 


Philadelphia opera lovers had had no pre- 
vious opportunity of seeing Muratore, but their 
expectation of the young tenor had been 
aroused by the fervid praise of the press 
agent. They had been led to expect a voice 
exceptionally fine, highly cultivated art and 
eloquence, and it may be said that the most 
exacting were not disappointed.—Philadelphia 
Evening Times, Feb. 5, 1914. 


[he feature of the occasion was the first 
appearance here as Don Jose of Mr. Lucien 
Muratore, a young tenor whose acquaintance 
the Philadelphia opera-going public had not 
enjoyed any previous opportunity of making. 
It may be said without any hesitation or qual- 
ifying adjective that he produced an extreme- 
ly favorable impression and quite sustained 
the reputation which had preceded him, no 
easy thing to do, for the promoters of pub- 
licity in this connection had not been sparing 
with their superlatives. However, their en- 
comiums for once were justified. Mr. Mura- 
tore does, as they said, possess a voice of 
exceptionally fine quality, which he employs 
with —ae discretion and a highly culti 
vated art. His music was delivered with much 
sincerity and eloquence of feeling and an ad- 
mirable grace of method, and he was usually 
able to realize in a convincing manner the 
dramatic significance of the situation. Phil- 
adelphia has seen and heard a good many 
Don Joses during the thirty-five years or so 
which have elapsed since Bizet’s opera was 
sung here first, but if exception be made of 
Italo Campanini it is difficult to recall any 
who were in all respects as satisfying as the 
one seen last night. Mr. Muratore’s appear- 
ance in another role will be awaited with much 
a North American, Feb. 
4 14. 
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NEW SEATTLE CHORUS WORKS WONDERS IN INITIAL CONCERT 




















Seattle’s New People’s Chorus, Officers and Soloists—Front Row, Right to Left: 
of People’s Chorus; David F. Davies, Director, Mendelssohn Male Chorus; Grace Farrington Homsted, Soprano; Theo. Karl Johnston, Tenor; Edmund J. Myer, 


President People’s Chorus Association and the Board of Management of the Chorus. 


People’s Chorus. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 24.—An au- 
dience that entirely filled the Hippo- 
drome and numbered over 2,000 heard 
the initial concert of the People’s 
Chorus, William H. Donley, conductor, 
last Tuesday evening. The chorus was 
organized last Fall by the Seattle Clef 
Club and has a membership of 250. As- 
sisting in the program were the Men- 
delssohn Male Chorus, under the direc- 
tion of David F. Davies, Grace Farring- 
ton Homsted, soprano} Romayn Jansen, 


contralto; Theo. Karl Johnston, tenor, 
and Walter F. Paull. baritone. 

The chief works presented by the 
chorus were Gounod’s “Gallia” and a 
striking setting by Gower of “By the 
Waters of Babylon.” Since its organiza- 
tion three months ago the chorus has ac- 
complished wonders. The sections are 
well balanced and the singing character- 
ized by splendid attack and clarity of 
enunciation. Mr. Donley’s work through- 
out the evening proved him a conductor 








of ability and force and his efforts in 
launching the new organization with suc- 
cess deserve unstinted praise. The solo 
part of the Gounod number was sung bv 
Grace Farrington Homsted. 
The remaining choral 
cluded Benedict’s “Hunting 
Smart’s “Cradle Song,’ and Hayes’s 
“Buttercups.” A novel feature of the 
program was the singing of Wagner’s 
“Dreams” and an arrangement of Had- 
ley’s “Hong-Kong” for women’s chorus. 


offerings in- 
_ %”? 
Song, 


Walter F. Paull, Baritone; Romayn Jansen, Contralto; William H. Donley, Director 


At the Piano on the Extreme Right Is Carl Presley, Accompanist for the 


The Mendelssohn Male Chorus was heard 
to a good advantage in Foote’s “Bedouin 
Love Song” and Cole’s “Ashes of Roses.”’ 
A spirited performance of the Quartet 
from “Rigoletto” was given by the so- 
loists and a repetition of the number was 
demanded. Mr. Paull sang Massenet’s 
“Vision Fair.” Mr. Jansen was heard in 
the Gounod “Night Resplendent.” Mr. 
Johnston sang “Cielo e Mar” from “Gio- 
conda.” The soloists added much to the 
success of the evening. C. P. 





CHEATHAM MISSOURI RECITAL 





Sedalia Audience Capitulates to -Her 
Upon First Acquaintance 


SEDALIA, Mo., Feb. 4.—Under the aus- 
pices of the Ladies’ Musical Club, of 
which Mrs. W. D. Steele is president, a 
large audience had the pleasure of hear- 
ing Kitty Cheatham for the first time on 
January 30. Miss Cheatham’s art is 
appealing and subtle. Her little talks 
and stories are a charm in themselves. 
While her hands and fingers are as ex- 
pressive of her different moods and emo- 
tions. “The Legend,” by Tschaikowsky ; 
“Butterflies,” written for Miss Cheatham 
by Minnie Cochrane, and “The Little 
Gray Lamb” of Archibald Sullivan, were 
the gems of the program, and she in- 
cluded her usual favorites of the chil- 
dren. The audience was generous in its 
appreciation in the way of applause, and 
Miss Cheatham was equally responsive, 
repeating “Butterflies,” and adding a 
number of encores. Dorothy Sublette, a 
talented young pianist, was a capable ac- 
companist. A. D. 


Fuller Sisters’ Recital Charms Chicago 
Audience 


CHICAGO, Feb. 2.—Dorothy, Rosalind 
and Cynthia Fuller gave a program of 
English, Scotch and Irish folksongs at 
Chicago’s Little Theater last Sunday 
evening. The audience was delighted 
with the charm, the grace and the sim- 
ple art of these young women. With the 


assistance of a harp, they gave exam- 
ples of children’s songs and games, of 
love songs, mothers’ songs and songs of 
home and country. These were given as 
solos, duos and trios, and their quaint 
and naive simplicity and subtle humor 


were fully appreciated. The young 
women repeated their success of last 
year. M. R. 


BOHEMIAN TRIO IN HAMILTON 





Provide an Enjoyable Fourth Offering in 
Colgate Course 


HAMILTON, N. Y., Feb. 2.—It is not 
often that the universities are treated to 
such delightful chamber music as Colgate 
enjoyed on January 30, when the Bo- 
hemian Trio, composed of Alois Trnka, 
violinist; Bedrick Vaska, ’cellist, and 
Marguerite Volavy, pianist, provided the 
fourth concert of the Colgate University 
Course. The program, with the excep- 
tion of numerous encores, was Bohemian. 
The “Dumky” Trio, and “Humoresque”’ 
of Dvorak, Suk’s “Elegie” and a Smetana 
number were the ensemble offerings. 
Mr. Trnka added Fritz Kreisler’s 
“Liebesleid” and “Caprice Viennois” to 
the original program. 

Individually and jointly the players 
showed high musicianship. Their work 
in the ensemble numbers were so good 
that the regret was expressed that there 
was not more of it. MacDowell’s “To a 
Wild Rose” played by Mme. Volavy, was 
one of the encores. J.-M. 
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HAVANA OPERA FUSILADE 





Barrientos in Cuban City for Season, 
Followed by Payret Company 


Havana opera lovers are to have a 
fusilade of operatic campaigning direct- 
ed against them this Spring, as there 
will be two companies contending for 
their favor. These will not be conflict- 
ing in time, however. Maria Barrientos, 
who was to have sung with Oscar Ham- 
merstein in New York this season, comes 
a trifle nearer this port by her arrival in 
Havana in time to sing twelve perform- 
ances at the Teatro Politeama, beginning 
on February 11. On April 11 begins the 
season at the Payret with several singers 
who have sung in America. 

Under the direction of Alfredo Misa 
and company, the following artists will 
appear at the Payret in a_ standard 
répertoire of Italian and French works: 
Luisa Villani, Maria Claessens, Maria 


Magana Lopez, Adalgisa Grana, Mad- 
dalena Bossi, Gennaro de Tura, Angelo 
Pintucci, Segura Tallien, Normiro Gal- 
lian, Giuseppe Mardones, Angelo de 
Biasi, Natale Cervi. Arturo Bovi will 
be the conductor, Amedeo Barbieri the 
chorus master and A. Agnini the stage 
manager. 

With Mme. Barrientos in a répertoire 
of the florid operas will be Giuseppe 
Paganelli, who was also to have appeared 
in New York with Hammerstein, along 
with the following artists: Concetta 
Supervisa, Giovanni Grandini and An- 
tonio Sabellico, with Arturo de Angelis 
as conductor. 


Rebecca Shay, a_ popular 
soprano, gave a recital at Kensington, 
Neb., on January 20. Miss Shay’s in- 
terpretation of Hawley’s “Gay Butter- 
fly” and Bond’s “Perfect Day” caused 
much favorable comment. 


young 





THE 


CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


DR. ERNST KUNWALD, CONDUCTOR 





The Cincinnati Orchestra has been engaged for the Cincin- 
nati May festival, the most important festival in America. Dr. 
Kunwald, Conductor of the Orchestra, is Musical Director of 


the festival for all concerts. 


Tours will be made in November, December and March. 
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‘“MUSICAL AMERICA’S” OPEN FORUM 





Various Operatic Styles Learned Only 
in Europe, Says Szendrei 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


HERE has been some exaggeration 
on both sides of the controversy 
which is still raging on the question as 
to whether one should go to Europe to 
study music or remain in the United 
States. In answering the question neg- 
atively or affirmatively one is bound to 
shoot wide of the mark. The problem 
is not as simple as it appears and can- 
not be solved by bandying one-sided ar- 
guments. 

As a general proposition I would say 
that, judging from the excellence of the 
music teachers I have met in this coun- 
try, young Americans do _ not absolutely 
need to go to Europe. While a closer 
contact with the great European mas- 
ters cannot but widen the music stu- 
dent’s perspective, the really talented 
young musician can well dispense with 
that finishing touch. 

On the other hand, as the young 
woman who comes to New York from 
the States and lives in the metropolis 
without friends or relatives is exposed 
to as many temptations as would have 
beset her path in Berlin and Paris, con- 
siderations of morality are poor argu- 
ments for or against European study. 

While I am sure that American pian- 
ists, violinists, ’cellists, woodwind or 
brass instrumentalists are fully on a par 
with European artists either as per- 
formers or teachers, while I even con- 
cede that American singing teachers are 
as gifted and conscientious as European 
teachers, I must say that American stu- 
dents cannot obtain the training grand 
opera requires outside of Europe. 
America has only five permanent com- 
panies giving grand opera. The Metro- 
politan, Boston and Chicago companies 
offer no opening whatever for begin- 
ners. The Century Opera Company is 
on a less lofty plane, but cannot use the 
services of untrained singers. . 

On the other hand, we find in Ger- 
many and Austria alone 120 theaters 
giving operatic performances. Counting 
all the institutions of that character, 
large and small, scattered over France, 
Italy, Russia, Hungary, Bohemia, we 
come to a total of at least 250 opera 
houses. Even the most stubborn op- 
ponent of music study abroad must 
confess that the opportunities for op- 
eratic training which America offers to 
young singers are absolutely trifling 
when compared with what Europe holds 
out to them. 

It is not the lack of good teachers 
which drives American’ students to 
Europe, but the fact that they only have 
one alternative as long as they remain 
in this country—enter the chorus or 
join a road company. 

It is ridiculous to harp on the dangers 
to which American girls are exposed in 
Europe. The weak will fall wherever 
they happen to be, the strong will go 
anywhere unscathed; let, then, the weak 
ones remain under the parental roof, 
the only safe place for them. Let those 
with scanty means do likewise. The 
large city, American or European, is 
ruthless ‘in its treatment of the penniless 
girl. Let us, however, leave the friv- 
olous and destitute out of the discussion. 

I have heard it said in the course of 
this controversy that European theater 
directors were human beasts who made 
operatic engagements dependent upon 
the singers’ willingness to abide by un- 
mentionable conditions. That type ex- 
ists in Europe, but I have personally 
studied the species in this country, too. 
And remember that if a young woman 
finds herself insulted in one of the 250 
European opera houses she can strike 
her insulter in the face and go else- 
where. How much independence could 
she display in this country, where the 
number of opera companies is so lim- 
ited? 

I have met large numbers of Amer- 
ican women singers in the various Furo- 
pean cities where I have conducted op- 
eras. It is preposterous to pretend that 
they conquered at the cost of their 
shame the high artistic and social stand- 
ine they have attained. 

Even if there were as many opera 
houses in this country as in Europe 
singers would still have to serve an ap- 
nrenticeshin on Euronean stages. For 
every nation has developed one particu- 


lar style; there is a French style, a Ger- 
man style, an Italian style of singing, 


/ and no artistic education is complete 


which does not include a full comprehen- 
sion of the various methods and an ap- 
preciation of the various national view- 
points in art. However clever broad- 
minded and painstaking students may 
be, this is one of the things that they 
cannot acquire in their home country. 

ALFRED SZENDREI. 

New York, Feb. 4, 1914. 





The Passing of the Humbug 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


As a student of history you may re- 
call that nearly a century and a half ago 
a small party of gentlemen met in Phila- 
delphia and wrote a document called 
“The Declaration of Independence,” and 
although it was generally approved in 
this country I am told that it did not 
meet with a cordial reception in Eng- 
land. Indeed, so convinced were they 
that we were wrong that they tried to 
point out to us our error with the 
bayonet, and it was only after a long 
and painful argument that they finally 
admitted that we might be right, after 
all. 

So in these later days when you pro- 
mulgate your “Declaration of the Mu- 
sical Independence of the United States” 
don’t be discouraged if, at first, our 
European cousins do not fall over each 
other in their efforts to congratulate you. 

It is hardly to be expected. But let 
us be fair. 

We owe our national life to England 
even aS we owe our musical life to 
Europe, but some parents will never ap- 
preciate that their children have grown 
to maturity and no longer need their 
fostering care, but would keep them in 
swaddling clothes forever if they had 
their choice. 

You are right in saying that Europe 
can no longer furnish us anything in 
music that we cannot obtain right here 
in America equally as good and in some 
cases far better. 

Have they any finer opera, orchestras, 
conductors, choral societies or teachers 
than can be found right in this country 
to-day? 

Assuredly not, and they know it quite 
as well as ourselves. 

I do not mean that Germany and Italy 
have ceased to produce great masters 
and artists. 

Not at all; but did you ever notice 
that as soon as one of them ever ac- 
quires any prominence abroad, if he is 
not too feeble to travel and can raise 
the passage money, he usually makes for 
America by the first steamer? It is pos- 
sible, of course, that he may be dazzled 
by that $600,000,000 that you say is 
floating around here, but I am incline 
to ascribe the higher motive that our 
clergymen so beautifully express when 
they throw up one church to take another 
at an increased salary—that they “feel 
a call to a broader field of usefulness.” 

One by one the European attractions 
have been taken away and now they 
have but one bait left with which to at- 
tract the American dollar and it is called 
“Musical Atmosphere.” As no one can 
define this, no one can dispute it and so 
long as our callow youth can be led to 
believe that nothing is good except that 
which bears a foreign stamp, so long will 
our foreign friends gather in our shekels 
and laugh at our folly. 

A few years ago I met on the steamer 
a well-known vocal teacher of Chicago 
on his way to England and he confided to 
me that he was intending to study “for 
a couple of weeks” with Shakespeare of 
London, 

I said, “For Heaven’s sake, man! 
What do you expect to gain in two weeks 
from any teacher? 

“Nothing at all, musically.” he re- 
sponded, “but when I return I can put 
on my cards, ‘Pupil of Shakespeare’ and 
it will cut a lot of ice with our people.” 

Verily, it is time that the warm, bright 
sunshine of common sense should melt 
the ice of humbug so that it may no 
longer be necessary to cut it. 

If, in order to enioy a Beethoven sym- 
phony to the full, I wish to imbue my- 
self thoroughly with the necessary “mu- 
sical atmosphere” I would rather secure 
a brief association with a living Dam- 
rosch than to sit on the tomb of a dead 
Beethoven for the rest of my natural 
life. 


You have sounded the trumpet for “In- 
dependence”; now let us go on and fight 
for it. 

The American nation won out many 
years ago and can do it again. Yours 
truly, CHAS. H. PARSONS. 

No. 236 Washington Ave. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A Case in Point 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have been a constant reader of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA for three years and can- 
not forego saying that I consider it the 
only reliable musical journal in the 
country. MusIcAL AMERICA has nothing 
to fear in the way of competition from 
its few assuming but minute competitors. 

I heartily coincide with your ideas 
about America rushing to everything 
musically foreign, while she arrogantly 
turns her head from her own artists and 
accomplishments. For instance, very re- 
cently, at Omaha, Neb., a concert was 
given by a young tenor who has been 
heard by many great artists and pro- 
nounced one of the “coming” artists. 
His home was in Omaha. He was hon- 
est, ambitious and his accomplishments 
were indeed a credit to Omaha. There 
were approximately thirty persons in at- 
tendance at the concert. 

A few weeks later a young foreigner 


with about one-tenth the voice of the. 


home boy gave a concert at the same 
hall. If I remember correctly the “Stand- 
ing Room Only” sign was up at his con- 
cert. He was given fine criticisms in 
the journals, while the Omaha boy’s 
name was casually mentioned. 

Here was a poor, honest and ambi- 
tious young fellow, with a marvelous 
voice.and art, trying to make enough to 
take him to New York to study. 

That is merely one instance of Amer- 
ica’s true musical spirit. We must rush 
over to Europe and give our money to 
some foreign teacher when we could pat- 
ronize as fine teachers, if not better, in 
this country for one-fourth of the 
money. 

The same thing applies to our patron- 
izing the foreign artist. Perhaps Amer- 
ica will, some day, come into a realiza- 
tion of her own. You are also to be 
commended for the attacks you are mak- 
ing against incompetent teachers of sing- 
ing. Perhaps, if the few other musical 
papers in the country would do their 
duty. as you are personally doing, there 
would be fewer ruined voices. 

Bravo, Mr. Freund, for vour persona! 
work against “fake” singing teachers. 
Verv sincerely yours, VITTOR KLEBRA. 

83? Cass St.. 

Chicago, Ill., Jan. 28, 1914. 


Putting the “Musical Uplift” Idea into 
Practice 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Since hearing the lecture of the Edi- 
tor of MusIcAL AMERICA at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatorv on the 22d, I feel in- 
spired to do and say almost anything. 
and there are innumerable “anythings” 
in my mind anent the “Uplift of Music 
in America.” 

First, vour idealism appeals thrillingly 
to me. Your courage is a pregnant pur- 
veyor of your convictions. Stir them 
all up over there! Make a row! It is 
time the mirror was held up to us on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Personally, it has been my delight to 
combat musical ignorance and to be a 
musical “missionary” for ten years, in- 
cluding the years from 1904 to 1908 as 
president of a local musical club whose 
original apathy would only be penetrated 
hy a row which almost culminated in a 
hair-pulling—fortunately I have a 
Paderewski head of hair, so there is 
sufficient left. And what Uplift I ob- 
tained from those women! There were 
splendid embryo voices, there was ideal- 
ism, emotion, waiting for a vent in the 
right direction, artistic appreciation 
waiting for something to appreciate. etc. 
I learned self-control, diplomacy (!!!); 
how to build programs; how to have no 
program started by doing a _ talking 
“stunt” as the first number myself. Talk 
about musical uplift—that club is to- 
day one of the foremost in Ohio! 

The night after your lecture here I 
talked “Freund” for an hour and a half 
to a little “musical culture” class of 
mine composed of non-performers who 
pay a small amount to be prepared to 





understand good music. They changed 
their name to the “Musical Uplift Class” 
and four new members put twenty dol- 
lars in my pocket that night. Thank 
you, Mr. Freund! 

I would like to go around the country 
and organize Musical Uplift Classes. I 
love humanity in all walks of life. Yes- 
terday I was talking with the manager 
of a burlesque show. He wanted me to 
respect his effort to improve his show. 

“But,” said he, “of course we don’t 
have what you call classic music.” I 
asked him what he called classic music. 
“Oh, grand opera,” said he. 

I told him I would wager I could fool 
him, and sing him a classic song that 
he would never suspect was one and that 
he would like. Then the answer came 
to me! The reason the majority of mov- 
ing picture managers and cheap show 
people are always howling against every- 
thing but so-called “popular” music is 
because they cannot get many high class 
singers with true interpretative ability 
to sing at their theaters. But by teach- 
ing “hoi polloi” the inner meaning of 
good music, they will recognize and de- 
mand it. It is an endless road that 
music love carried us over, and we recog- 
nize our friends by the way. And, Mr. 
Freund, if I can ever help you in the 
good cause, let me be the little mouse 
that gnaws away the elephant’s leash. 
With hearty congratulations, most sin- 
cerely, 

(Mrs.) BLANCHE GREENLAND. 

47 Poinciana Apartments, 

Avondale, Cincinnati, Jan. 25, 1914. 





Fairness to the Music Publishers 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


In your issue of February 7 on your 
letter page appeared a letter signed 
“Composer,” in which statements were 
made in regard to the music publisher 
and young composers. There is good 
reason to suspect that the composer and 
author of this letter may have been at 
some time in his career somewhat dis- 
appointed on receipt of a royalty state- 
ment (all composers experience this at 
some time or other) and accordingly he 
wishes to have the matter investigated. 

Composers and publishers should not 
at this late day have much trouble in ar- 
ranging satisfactory terms. Nor should 
composers think that they are taking any 
undue risk in giving their manuscripts 
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to a publisher on a royalty basis. It is 
indeed conceit on their parts to believe 
that their unpublished manuscripts are 
of such great value as to lead a hitherto 
honest music publisher, whose dealings 
run to great sums annually, to be guilty 
of petty larceny—indeed, in some cases, 
‘very petty larceny. Nor should they 
honestly feel that a music publisher is 
acquiring something of definite value in 
a manuscript, even if it happen to be one 
by Richard Strauss or Claude Debussy. 


The value of a manuscript is nil to 
any publisher. Until it has been put Le- 
fore an audience—in other words, until 
it has been tried, its value is wholly de- 
pendent on the taste of individuals. Su 
that when a music publisher informs a 
composer, particularly a beginner, that 
he will give him a ten per cent. royalty 
on his composition it is he who is tak- 
ing the risk, the cost of engraving, print- 
ing and introducing the work. The com- 
poser takes no risk. He is having done 
exactly what he wants done, namely, his 
music is being put into print and on the 
market. 

To be sure, composers feel that their 
royalty statements are often less than 
they ought to be. There is a reason for 
this, and this is the too generous attitude 
of publishers in accepting compositions. 
I mean by this that many and many a 
time a publisher stretches a point and 
adds to his catalogue a composition that 
he realizes will have very little chance of 
being a “seller.””. When the time comes 
round to render the composer a royalty 
statement there is not much to send him. 
Who is at fault, the composer or the 
publisher? Did the composer ask the 
publisher for a guarantee as to what the 
first royalty statement would be when 
he accepted his manuscript? Did he not 
seem satisfied with the arrangement? 

In Germany music publishers have in 
recent years arrived at the point where 
they have for the greater part dropped 
the royalty system. They buy every- 
thing outright, paying small composers 
small fees and big composers correspond- 
ingly large ones. This system is said 
to work out much better. Yet it is not 
nearly so fair. For if a composer sells 
a song for 200 marks ($50) and it be- 
comes popular, selling into the thou- 
sands, the entire profits go to the pub- 
lisher. 

Composers in America would better be 
content with the present royalty system. 
It is a method of business by which com- 
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poser and publisher share in the profits. 
As to the honesty of the publishers there 
is only this to be said. No composer is 
obliged to give any child of his brain to 
any publisher. When he gives a manu- 
script to a publisher he does so volun- 
tarily and is glad that it is accepted. 
Mr. Publisher does not ask him where he 
got the thematic material of the piece 
(he might learn some interesting things 
if he did!) and Mr. Composer has 
scarcely the right to demand an explana- 
tion of the publisher’s royalty figures at 
the end of the year. The best publishers 
employ expert accountants for this 
rather complex calculating, and if errors 
occur they are, nine times out of ten, 
due to mistakes in figuring. 

The royalty system is the fairest sys- 
tem known. Let the composer choose 
the most reputable house he knows and 
he will have little to complain of, if he 
is reasonable. Very truly yours, 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 

Feb. 9, 1914. 

New York, N. Y. 





Where Can Our Young Orchestra 
Players Get ‘Routine’? 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Being a subscriber and constant reader 
of MusicAL AMERICA, I cannot but ad- 
mire and heartily indorse your campaign 
of educating the American public in one 
of our noblest arts. It is to my way of 
thinking, one great step toward turning 
the so-called American “‘materialism” into 
“idealism.” You certainly deserve a 
great deal of praise and support for your 
untiring efforts in cultivating that seed 
which already is beginning to show its 
“buds” in the enthusiasm which it arouses 
all over the country. The American 
public is beginning to show its craving 
for the better part of the art. There 
seems to be a desire for operas, oratorios, 
symphony orchestras, etc., in the cities 
all over the United States and Canada. 

But there is one great factor which 
you have overlooked. I should call the 
first stage of musicianship the class of 
“apprentice.” He is a pupil of music, 
he studies to the best of his ability. Then 
comes the task of making practical use 
of all that he has learned in his years of 
“apprenticeship.” He has to become ex- 
perienced in the art of orchestra playing, 
accompanying singers, getting acquainted 
with all that is required of a routined 
and skilled orchestra musician. He has 
to join the “craft” of performers. 

Now, I ask you, Mr. Editor, where is 
our young generation of growing music 
students to get its orchestra routine? 
Where is the musician, who is devoting 
his life to the study of an instrument like 
the oboe, bassoon, French horn, harp, etc., 
—where is he going to get his livelihood, 
if he is not offered an opportunity to 
play in some hotel or theater orchestra? 
The conductors of opera and symphonic 
orchestras insist on getting men “with 
orchestra routine and experience.” 

Now, where is the American youngster 
to get that so-called “orchestra routine,” 
if our theatrical managers keep on cut- 
ting the orchestras down to twelve, ten, 
eight, or even to six or four men, in 
theaters where the seating capacity runs 
from 1,600 to 2,800 and more? 

It is amusing to go to one of our New 
York theaters, sit in the front row and 
watch the musicians (the majority of 
them skilled performers) trying to do 
justice to music arrangement of a Euro- 
pean performer. When they play in 
European theaters, these performers 
claim that their music is played excel- 
lently. That may be, but over there 
from forty to sixty men are employed 
in the orchestra. Here we have no horns, 
oboes, bassoons, etc.—not even a ’cello 
or bass. Why, a second violin or a viola 
is getting to be looked upon as a sort of 
prehistoric instrument, and I dare say 
some performers don’t know the differ 
ence between a dinosaur and a viola, as 
the latter is barely used in the New York 
dramatic and vaudeville theaters. 

The large masses of the population 
patronizes these theaters, and it is up to 
the leader and his musicians to amuse 
and educate the public at the same time, 
by giving them a light and easily digested 
program, containing, for example, a 
standard overture, a selection of either 
light, comic, or grand opera, a concert 
number of some descriptive character, 
etc. If the owners and managers of our 


theaters don’t show any efforts in the 
right direction, I am sure the leader and 
his crew of “Annhauser and Pilsener An- 
nihilators” cannot do anything to better 
conditions toward the uplift of our noble 
art. 

It is a pity to observe our American 
youngsters crowd the side walks to the 
gallery entrance for our popular theaters 
on a Saturday or Sunday afternoon, 
struggling hard to get in line, the ma- 
jority of them having good voices, “ear” 
and rhythmic sense is also in abundance. 
Here is wonderful material that is going 
to waste, like the vast land out West, 
upon which weeds are growing instead 
of fine products. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. K. 

New York, January 23, 1914. 





Kitty Cheatham’s Message to Germany 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I prefaced my recital at the University 
of Berlin, last July, with these words 
(in substance) :—“I am bringing to you 
to-day a national expression from my 
own country. But, as one goes into 
every country with a receptive attitude 
of mind, coupled with an earnest desire 
to bring the best one has to give from 
one’s own country, the very potent fact 
is forced upon us that to-day we are 
meeting, not national problems, but, the 
word national is merging into universal. 

“We must stand together man to man, 
nation to nation, and with the highest 
spirit of true brotherhood, face and solve 
these universal problems which are con- 
fronting us to-day. 

“This we can never do by criticising 
each other and being constantly on the 
defensive, but, only by coming closer to- 
gether, with the highest sense of 
brotherhood, and that is why I am here 
to-day, with a sincere message of good 
will from my country, and although my 
individual message may seem on the 
surface a small one, yet, the most pro- 
found utterance, perhaps, given by the 
great Teacher was: ‘Except ye become 
as little children.’ ” 

I appreciate, dear Sir, to the fullest, 
the value of all you say about the 
musical progress of this country, and as 
you so graciously referred to my part 
in it in your lecture, I need hardly re- 
iterate how deeply I feel my personal 
responsibility as an American and an 
artist, to do my share toward keeping 
the progress an unceasing one. 

I have had a grateful experience dur 
ing the last few years, in Europe, with 
five different young women students of 
music, four of whom have lived with me 
and aided me’ in my work. They were 
all girls who were paying for their own 
lessons by using their few spare mo- 
ments for teaching or accompanying. If 
I could tell you the individual experi- 
ences of these girls you would agree with 
me that they had the most magnificent 
moral fibre. 

You, with your true desire for justice, 
would share my pride in them. I fee! 
my views on art are fully covered in an 
article in the February number of Cur- 
rent Opinion. 

With my kindest regards to you, al- 
ways. Ever sincerely your friend, 

KITTY CHEATHAM. 

274 Madison Avenue, 

New York, January 28, 1914. 


Voices Distorted by European Teachers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have read with much pleasure and 
satisfaction your defense of “American 
Appreciation of Music” in the New York 
Press. 

That a representative musical weekly 
such as MUSICAL AMERICA certainly 
is, should champion the cause of 
American music, American audiences, 
American artists, ought to be a source 
of pride to every loyal American citizen. 
I agree with you in all your contentions 
and can say from personal experience 
that pupils have come to me (American 
girls) after studying in Europe and the 
lamentable condition in which their vocal 
apparatus was “distorted” by “supposed”’ 
famous European masters is deplorable. 
They would have learned more and saved 
themselves money and many heartaches 
had they remained right at home, as we 
have just as good, and in many instances 
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far better vocal instructors in this coun- 
try than abroad. 
Wishing you contiued success, I beg 
to remain, Very truly yours, 
THEO. A. SCHROEDER. 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 2, 1914. 





On with the Controversy! 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
Enclosed find subscription. I cannot 
afford to miss a single copy of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. I want to thank you most 
heartily for your recent splendid articles 
and addresses and rejoice there is one 
man with courage, ability and influence 
enough to start the controversy which 
will help hundreds of students in 


America. 
I am just past seventy years of age 
myself. Sincerely, 


CARRIE T. DOAN. 


Cleveland, O., Feb. 2, 1914. 


HUSBAND'S LOVE WANES; 
SUES MME. MAUBOURG 
Wife of Dr. Op de Beeck Says His Affec- 


tions Were Alienated by Metro- 
politan Opera Contralto 





Mme. Jeanne Maubourg, contralto of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
made the defendant in an action for 
alienation of affections brought in the 
Supreme Court of New York on Febru- 
ary 3 by Mrs. Emilie M. Op de Beeck. 
Mrs. Op de Beeck alleges in her com- 
plaint that the singer sought to persuade 
her husband, Ferdinand Op de Beeck, to 
leave his home, and asks $50,000 dam- 
ages. 

The complainant further alleges that 
since October, 1913, Mme. Maubourg and 
Dr. Op de Beeck have been so much 
together that she has been deprived of 
her husband’s society and support. Dr. 
Op de Beeck is a native of Brussels, 
about forty years old, and his wife is six 
years younger. They met when Dr. 
Op de Beeck was ship’s physician on the 
Zeeland in 1906 and his wife was a pas- 
senger on a pleasure trip. 

Mme. Maubourg in private life is Mrs. 
Claude Bede, and on January 30 she 
brought a suit for separation against her 
husband, who is a Paris Opéra Comique 
singer, with the stage name of Claude 
Benedict. Mme. Maubourg denies all the 
allegations of Mrs. Op de Beeck. 

“Dr. Op de Beeck is a friend, yes,” 
she says, “but only as my physician, the 
guardian of my health. The charges are 
all false. Everybody knows that I am 
suing my husband for a separation. If 
these charges were true, and I wished to 
marry Dr. Op de Beeck, I would sue for 
a divorce, would I not?” 

“T am not suing Mme. Maubourg for 
the money,” says Mrs. Op de Beeck. “I 
merely wish to teach her a lesson.” 


Chapman Memorial Concert to Provide 
Hospital Bed for Musicians 


In memory of the late George Alex- 
ander Chapman, baritone and composer, 
his many friends in both the business 
and musical worlds have decided to give 
a concert the proceeds of which will be 
used to endow a hospital bed for needy 
musicians. This concert will be given at 
AKolian Hall during the latter part of 
March, the program consisting entirely 
of Mr. Chapman’s compositions given by 
prominent artists. 











ADELAIDE FISCHER, Soprano 
Available for Concerts, etc. 
Management: John H. Livingston, Jr. 
389 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Concerning the New Trio in 
D-Major 
A thoroughly scholarly and musi- 
cianly work with the themes well 
handled.—Minneapolis Tribune. 


Beautiful and melodic. * * * Broad 
in its sweep, sustained in treatment, 
* * * thorough in workmanship. 
American in style and _ sentiment. 
* * * A rich tonal piece of work.— 
CATHERINE’ E :ston, in Pittsburg 
Dispatch, 

A distinguished gathering of New 
England musicians greeted the com- 
poser and the new trio met with 
their immediate approval.—MusIcAL 
AMERICA on Cadman’s Harvard 
Musical Association recital, Decem- 
ber 12th, Boston. 


This Season’s Comments on the 
Indian Music-Talk. 

There has never been given a 
more unique entertainment upon the 
concert stage of St. Joseph * * * 
at the same time of such a high or- 
der of artistic excellence.—St. Jo- 
seph (Mo.) News-Press. 

One of the treats of the season. 
* * * Demonstrated the substantial- 
ity of typically American music. 
* * * Thunderous applause, the long- 
est and most sincere which has ever 
been accorded to artists in some 
time. * * * His works in this re- 
spect, its climaxes and inverted bass 
effects were a haunting reminder of 
Chopin, though original and of dis- 
tinct classic style.—Bridgeport (Conn.) Journal. 

Mr. Cadman’s contributions to American music have 





As a loving and intelligent inter- r 
preter of the nature poesy of her 
race, Princess ‘Tsianina _ stands 
above criticism.—Victor NILSssoN in 
Minneapolis Journal. 


In her singing is a_ searching, 
primal resonance, as of winds in the 
pines or across the prairies and the 
simple dramatic action with which 
she vivifies her songs is symbolic of 
the triumphs, passions, defeats and 
proud agonies of her race.—CaryL 
B. Storrs, in Minneapolis Tribune. 


She has the fine strong beauty of 
the aristocrats of her race. * * * A 
voice that is haunting, appealing 
* * * and, above everything else, Jn- 
dian. * * * always there is the plain- 
tive note, the echoing, faraway bird- 
like call of the voices of the prime- 
val forest.—RAMoNA Brapy in Col- 
orado Springs Gazette. 


All the notes of the meadow-lark, 
the bluebird, the robin and the dove 
seem harmoniously blended in her 
wonderful voice. Her clear enun- 
ciaction brought out the beauty of 
every word of her songs.—Pueblo 
(Colo.) Daily Chieftain. 


She has a most intellectual grasp 
of the songs and their content.— 
Pueblo Star Journal. 


,. The Princess completely won the 
hearts of all those in the audience. 
—St. Joseph (Mo.) News. 


Every number was beautifully one, and she was ap- 
plauded to repetition —York (Neb.) News-Times. 





made him one of the most significant among the musi- 
cal creative geniuses in America.—Miss REMINGTON, in 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press. 


Music Clubs, Schools and Local Managers, who have found 
it difficult to interest their communities in concert offerings, 
should realize that here is an attraction that attracts! 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, perhaps the best-known Amer- 
ican composer of the day, gives his fascinating, live talk (not 
a prosy lecture) on the music of the North American Indian, 
playing several piano transcriptions and introducing native 


instruments. 


Princess Tsianina Redfeather, genuine, full-blooded Indian 
(great-granddaughter of Chief Tecumseh, famous in his- 
tory), a strikingly beautiful and artistically gifted girl, sings 
inimitably, with appropriate gestures and posturing, the 
songs of her people. 


A Treat for Jaded Musical Appetites—Artistic, Entertaining, 
Educational. 


A rare privilege to hear her * * * has temperament 
and interpretative power.—Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press. 











This announcement will not appear again. 4 Sole 
Write NOW for terms, Season of 1914-15, to J. C. Wilcox, Manager 
Redfeather Photos by Stoffel.& Stoffel, Denver 
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VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL COMPOSITIONS by 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN, American Composer 


SONG CYCLES 


‘Four American Indian Songs 
Founded on Tribal Melodies 


High Voice Low Voice Price $1.00 
Sayonara 
Founded on Japanese Themes 
High Voice Low Voice Price $1.00 


From Wigwam and Tepee 
Four American Indian Songs 
High Voice Low Voice Price $1.00 


Three Songs to Odysseus 


High Voice Medium Voice Price $1.25 
Idyls of the South Sea 
High Voice Low Voice Price $1.00 


Vocal 


SONGS 
Moon Heaven, The, High . : , ‘ -50 
I Bind My Hair with Silver. High, Medium, Low’ .50 
The Groves of Shiraz. High, Medium, Low . 50 
A Song of Joy. High ‘ ; ‘ , .50 


At Twilight Time. High, Low . ‘ , 50 
The Sea Hath a Hundred Moods. High, Medium, 

Low ‘ . , , ; ; ; .50 
Dandelions. High, Low : : . .50 


As in a Rose Jar. High, Medium, Low . .50 
Two Little Songs from Japan. High, Medium, Low .60 
Call Me No More. High, Medium, Low , -60 
I Hear a Thrush at Eve. High, Medium, Low .60 
I Found Him on the Mesa. High, Medium, Low .60 
Thistle-Down. High . ; ; : : .65 
Moon of Roses. High, Low : , : .60 


FOR SALE BY ALL MUSIC SELLERS 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


Instrumental 


PIANO CYCLE 
Idealized Indian Themes. Op. 54 . ° $1.00 
1. The Pleasant Moon of Strawberries These 
2. From the Land of the Sky-blue Water fae 


3. The Sadness of the Lodge as 


4. The Return of the Braves Separately 
PIANO SOLO 
Wah-wah-taysee (Little Fire-fly) ‘ ‘ .50 
PIPE ORGAN 
From the Land of the Sky-blue Water. (Cadman- 
Eddy) ‘ . . ; ‘ ‘ .50 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Wah-wah-taysee (Little Fire-fly) , : -60 
From the Land of the Sky-blue Water. (Cadman- 
Yost) : , -60 


*CELLO AND PIANO 

From the Land of the Sky-blue Water. (Cadman. 
Hambourg) . ; ° ‘ ° . .60 

Trio in D Major for violin, violoncello and piano 

(Now in press) 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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MUSIC OF SIBELIUS IN AMERICA 








Works of the Great Finn Have Obtained Firm Standing in This 
Country—Altschuler and Damrosch His Prophets—Contrast 
Between His Earlier and Later Compositions — His Own 
Story of His Career—A True Poet of Nature 

By IVAN NARODNY ha 








ROM the ranks of the more prominent 

living composers whose works have 
gained an entrée in New York concert 
halls, Jean Sibelius occupies almost the 
foremost place, though he is not by any 
means a creator of sweet and popular 
melodies, but rather of music that sounds 
somewhat sombre and heavy. Modest 
Altschuler and -Walter Damrosch, who 


have introduced him to this country, 
should feel well repaid for their efforts, 
for not only the music critics, but all the 


intelligent concert habitués have paid par- 
prime attention to the novelties of this 
unique northerncomposer. It seems rather 
strange in an age when the public taste 
is turned to ragtime tunes, dance themes, 
etc., that the works of such an individual- 
ist as Sibelius should attract such wide 
é tion. ee 
“a York audiences are familiar with 
a number of Sibelius’s best orchestral 
works, but his Second Symphony in D 
Major, which was performed Friday 
afternoon, January 29, by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra at A£olian Hall, 
gave a new impression of the composer's 
peculiar genius. One could discern in 
this piece a very different composer from 
the Sibelius of the present, especially of 
the Fourth Symphony, which has aroused 
so many controversies here and abroad. 
There is a marked difference between 
Sibelius thirteen years ago and Sibelius 
now. Then the young .composer was 
typically Finnish, a patriotic poet of his 
nation; to-day he is the broad cosmopoli- 
tan, the world composer. One may call 
him “impressionistic” or “futuristic, but 
he remains a true poet of his time. The 
greatest conductors and musicians have 
compared him with Wagner and Bee- 
thoven, Tschaikowsky and Verdi in his 
‘reative potentiality. 
‘ The naceni Symphony, which I had 
never heard before, proved exceedingly 
melodious, the least heavy of his. larger 
orchestral works, and contained a dis- 
tinct national element in its basis of 
familiar Finnish folk themes. The pic- 
ture that Sibelius paints in this symphony 
is a true phonetic landscape of Finland 
and reminds me vividly of the paintings 
of Miinsterhjelm, the celebrated Finnish 
landscape painter of the last century, 
whose masterpieces in the Museum of 
Abo still haunt me with their semi- 
arctic glamour. Just as much stimmung 
as there was in the paintings of Min- 
sterhjelm, there is in the Second Sym- 
phony of Sibelius. 


Lover of Nature 


“It is true,” Sibelius writes to me, “I 
am a dreamer and poet of nature. love 
the mysterious sounds of the fields and 
forests, water and mountains.”— 

Since there have been published 80 
many contradictory stories about Sibelius 
and his life, I asked him to give me the 
true facts of it and the other day I re- 
ceived his reply. He writes: 

“My father was a surgeon of the rank 
of major in the Finnish army and died 
when I was very young. I was educated 
by my grandmother, who insisted upon 
my studying particularly Greek and 
Latin. I was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Helsingfors and studied law, 
but I did not care to be a lawyer or judge. 
I determined to become a musician and 
began to take lessons in the violin. I 
had already studied music systematically 
from my fourteenth year and even com- 
posed simple pieces of chamber music. 
The fact is, I had made attempts at com- 
position from my very childhood on. 


“My first composition to be performed 
was Variations for String Quartet, 
which was played in Helsingfors in 1887. 
It attracted considerable attention, which 
was a great encouragement for a begin- 
ner. In 1889 I left Finland to study in 
Berlin. Prof. Albert Becker instructed 
me there in composition and it was there 
that I started my bigger orchestral 
works. In 1891 I went to Vienna and 





Jean Sibelius—Photographed Especially 
for “Musical America” 


continued my studies with Karl Gold- 
mark. I also studied a while with Albert 
Fuchs. Those are in brief the principal 
facts of my musical career. 

“It pleases me greatly to be called an 
artist of nature, for nature has been 
truly the book of books for me. The 
voices of nature are the voices of God, 
and if an artist can give a mere echo of 
them in his creations, he is fully re- 
warded for all his efforts.” 


His Latest Works 


Sibelius’s latest works are more fas- 
cinating than those that have been per- 
formed here. Nothing of his has been 
heard in America after his Fourth Sym- 
phony, though the fact is that he has 
written eight huge works since that. The 
very latest of his creations are his 
“Luonnotar,” op. 70, a symphonic poem 
for the soprano and orchestra from 
“Kalevala,” “Scaramouche,” op. 71, a 
pantomime in two acts. They have not 
been produced yet. 

Unlike many of his contemporaries, 
Sibelius is a lover of solitude and hard 
work, and for that reason spends most of 
his time at Jaervenpea, a small Summer 
resort near Helsingfors. His long com- 


munings with nature and dread of public 
lionizing have made him a real hermit of 
the Arctic. He is considering making a 
trip to this country but his fear of so- 
ciety and the long journey may prevent it. 

There is no doubt that this gifted com- 
poser of the north has been greatly in- 
spired by his contemplation of nature but 
probably he has received the greatest im- 
petus of all in the appreciative encour- 
agement. of his countrymen, for in no 
country is a composer, singer or other 
musician held in such high esteem by the 
masses as in Finland. Music is the re- 
ligion of the Finnish people, therefore 
Sibelius is their high-priest. 

The example of Sibelius has been far- 
reaching in and outside Finland upon the 
younger composers. Though there is 
much of Mongolian weirdness in his 
melodic form, yet he is not too exotic, too 
Oriental. He confesses to being a de- 
scendant of the Teutons and the Tar- 
tars. 


Interpreting His Songs 


Sibelius’s songs have been sung fre- 
quently during the present season in New 
York, not only by Finnish singers, but 
also by Americans. Like his orchestral 
creations they require a very exact in- 
terpretation in order to make the true 
impression upon an audience. Sibelius 
is very difficult in his piano accompani- 
ments, mathematically exact in his 


rhythm and harmonies. His “Tulen 
synto” (“Origin of Fire”) is a magnifi- 
cent ballad for orchestra, chorus and 
solo. It has a broad melodic structure 
and a sombre grandeur especially when 
the chorus and the orchestra melt into 
one majestic mass of sound. Most of his 
songs for solo voice require a too wide 
range or they are too monotonous to be 
effective with a large audience. 

Taneli Hurri, a noted Finnish baritone, 
who made a tour of this country, did not 
include in his répertoire a single song by 
Sibelius, simply because he did not find 
them appealing enough to the Finns, who 
were hjs hearers. “Sibelius is too heavy 
even in Finland in his songs,” explained 
Mr. Hurri. Mme. Mieler-Narodny has 
been so far the only successful interpre- 
ter of Sibelius in the vocal field, and the 
“Spring Song” and “But My Bird,” etc., 
are the gems of her Finnish répertoire. 
The songs of Sibelius as well as of all 
other Finnish composers, do not require 
large volume of voice but very delicate 
shadings and nuances of tone. 

The secret of the success of Sibelius 
in this country is the fact that he is a 
man with an individual message who 
stands close to the ideal of a high-minded 
American. He is distinctly modern and 
has plenty of power, tenderness and 
breadth, besides a touch of sentimentality, 
as was here and there so distinctly re- 
vealed in his Second Symphony. 





NEW EXEMPLAR OF 


Mabel Garrison Metropolitan’s 
Full Native Coloratura of 
Home Teaching 


To be the first wholly American- 
trained, American-born coloratura so- 
prano engaged for leading réles at the 
Metropolitan Opera House is of itself a 
distinction, but to be at once signed up 
for a three years’ contract, without even 
so much as a try-out in the big audi- 
torium of the Metropolitan, or without a 
big European reputation is quite un- 
usual. However, when an interviewer 
from MusicAL AMERICA approached 
the door leading to Mrs. George Sie- 
monn’s apartment (for that is Mabel 
Garrison’s namé_ in private life), an 
inkling of the reason for this rapid ad- 
vancement was given the visitor, for the 
strains of the Johann Strauss’s “Voce di 
Primavera” waltz, sung with a beautiful 
soprano, were wafted through the door, 
and later the owner of this voice was 
found to be a young woman of decidedly 
charming personality. 

“Do you know,” said Miss Garrison, 
“I was extremely lucky in picking a 
musician for a husband, for most singers 
have to employ an accompanist, and 
have to limit their practice hours to 
the time when the accompanist can be 
present, but whenever I want to sing, 
my husband is always at my disposal to 
accompany me. 

“We have the distinction of being the 
only two diploma graduates of Peabody 
Institute in Baltimore who are married 
to each other, although the courtship did 
not begin while we were there. Ours 
was a church choir romance—Mr. Sie- 
monn was organist, and I sang in the 
choir.” 

As to the details of her career, Miss 
Garrison related: “My first teacher was 
Lucien O’dend’hal, an old graduate of 
the Paris Conservatory, and the one to 
whom I attribute the good preliminary 
training I received. I then continued my 
studies at the Peabody Institute in 
Baltimore, remaining there until I re- 
ceived my diploma. Then I thought I 
was ready for a public career, so I 
came to New York, but soon became 
disillusioned. I began my studies with 
Oscar Saenger and within a few months 
he obtained for me an engagement with 





AMERICAN TRAINING 





Mabel Garrison, American Coloratura, 
Engaged for Metropolitan Opera 
Company 


the Aborn Opera Company, with whom 
I toured for two seasons, always con- 
tinuing my studies with Mr. Saenger 
whenever I was near enough to New 
York to do so. 

“Finally, one day at Mr. Saenger’s 
studio I was heard by Andres de Segu- 
rola, and he liked my singing so well 
that he introduced me to Signor Gatti- 
Casazza, who granted me a private hear- 
ing and immediately gave me a con- 
tract. Only yesterday I signed a two 
and one-half years’ contract with R. E. 
Johnston, the manager, for concert work 
before and after my seasons at the 
Metropolitan. I am now hard at work 
learning the twenty-four parts assigned 
in my contract with the Metropolitan.” 

“It might interest you to know that 
Mr. Siemonn and I are enthusiastic 
farmers in the Summertime. We have 
a little farm up-state, and every year 
we lead the simple life up there, doing 


all our own farm work alone. This puts 
one in condition for the hard musical 
work of the Winter.” W. J. Z. 





YSAYE — GODOWSKY 


Chicago 


Boston 


Mr. Ysaye uses the Chickering Piano. 


Knabe Piano Used. 
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R. E. JOHNSTON PRESENTS HIS MIGHTY TRIO 








CAMILLE DECREUS, Accompanist 


IN A SERIES OF WONDERFUL 
......-February 10 


PROGRAMS IN THESE CITIES: 
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New Orleans .... 


GERARDY 


.February 24 


........February 28 
Mr. Gerardy uses the Steinway Piano. 


THE MOST STUPENDOUS INSTRUMENTAL ORGANIZATION EVER SENT ON TOUR 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 





Who Made a Late Start 





Berlin Restaurant Managers Claim that “‘ Parsifal’? Has Injured 
Their Business—Strauss’s Collaborator Places “‘ Joseph and 
Potiphar’s Wife”’ in Sixteenth Century Italy — Heinrich 
Hensel Loses His “‘Parsifal’? Costumes and Bayreuth Score 
—Why Pugno Preferred Northern Audiences to Southern 
Publics— Concerning the Training of a Successful Conductor 

Cardinal Rampolla’s Explanation 

of Music’s Pre-eminence Among the Arts 








ITTLE did Wagner suspect the trib- 
ulations his “Parsifal” was des- 
tined to cause other people. It could not 
be expected of him to foresee all the 
commotion and heartburnings the ap- 
proach of the year of Parsifal’s libera- 
tion was to cause at Bayreuth, or the 
split in Germany’s music world that was 
to be brought about by a bitter fight to 
have the exclusive Bayreuth guardian- 
ship extended. And how could he have 
foreseen that the day would come when 


a Restaurant Managers’ Association 
would arise in its wrath and majesty to 
make formal protest against his swan- 
song, as it is sung in at least one city? 

Yet that has come to pass. The news 
comes from Berlin by way of London 
and the Daily Telegraph that because of 
the length of time occupied by the “Par- 
_sifal” performances it is too late for 
opera-goers to indulge in a “square 
meal” afterward, and such a state of af- 
fairs calls for serious consideration in 
the Kaiser’s country. The performances 
begin at the Royal Opera at 6:30 and 
last until the stroke of midnight, one 
hour later than the closing of most of 
the theaters. And that additional hour 
interferes sadly with the business of the 
restaurants, according to their propri- 
etors. 

At first the restaurateurs made an ap- 
peal to the authorities to begin “Par- 
sifal” an hour earlier and have it ended 
by eleven, but to this proposal deaf ears 
were contemptuously turned. So retalia- 


tion followed in the form of a threat 
from the Restaurant Managers’ Associa- 
tion to withdraw all the advertisements 
its members have been running in the 
opera programs. “Is a world’s musical 
masterpiece to be ‘cut,’ dramatically 
asks a Londoner, “for the sake of the 
cutting of viands and the popping of 
corks?” 

In Vienna the “Parsifal” perform- 
ances at the Imperial Opera have -not 
drawn the public to the extent expected, 
but this is attributed neither to the work 
itself nor to the disposition of the public 
toward it, but rather to the policy of 
Director Gregor in instituting an exor- 
bitant increase in prices. The public, in 
fact, has shown its resentment by stay- 
ing away in unexpected numbers, and 
ticket agents have suffered heavy losses. 
For the third performance they could not 
sell their tickets for the bare sum they 
had paid for them. In some cases tickets 
that had cost $10 at the box-office were 
offered for $4 immediately before the 
performance, while after the first act the 
same tickets were being sold for eighty 
cents. 

* * 


HEN Richard Strauss’s ballet, “‘Jo- 
seph and Potiphar’s Wife,” is in- 
troduced to an expectant, ballet-loving 
world in Paris in the Spring it will be 
found that the composer’s collaborator, 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal, has treated the 
biblical story with poetic license in the 
making of the scenario as regards the pe- 
riod of the action at least. He has made 
Italy, the It. ly of sixteenth centurv. the 
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Arthur Philips * Ruth Dean 


IN LE JONGLEUR 


HE Joint Operatic Recitals in Costume, 
by Arthur Philips, Baritone, and Ruth 
Dean, Soprano, have proven to be unique in 
the Concert Field this Season. 
Their appearances have been the occasion 
of ovation after ovation and the program has 
evoked enthusiastic critical comment. 





Foster & David, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 





scene of the story, and the scenery, in 
consequence, will smack of the Renais- 
sance. 
* *x * 
AVING completed its highly success- 
ful season in Australia the Quin- 
lan Opera-in-English Company will re- 
turn to England by way of Canada and 
this country. Next Autumn Impresario 
Thomas Quinlan will add Henri Fé- 
vrier’s “Monna Vanna,” Wagner’s “Par- 
sifal” and d’Albert’s “Tiefland” to his 
company’s répertoire, now numbering 
twenty-nine operas, for a short tour of 
the English provinces. 

One of the Quinlan stars is the Amer- 
ican coloratura soprano, Felice Lyne, 
who owes her opportunity to develop her 
talents through actual experience to Os- 
car Hammerstein. It will be interesting 
to see whether the founder of the Lon- 
don Opera House, where she first proved 
her quality, will attempt to prevent her 
from appearing under the Quinlan aus- 
pices in this country. 

* *x* * 


EREGRINATING Parsifals must ex- 
pect to be disillusioned in general 
humanity, as well as “womanity.” And 
Heinrich Hensel, who has been a Pure 
Fool for three cities as widely separated 
as Brussels, Hamburg and London dur- 
ing the past six weeks, has learned that 
thieves and robbers are no respecters of 
Parsifals. 

Just before Christmas Hensel boarded 
an express train for Cologne at Brus- 
sels, where he had been attending re- 
hearsals at the Théatre de la Monnaie, 
as he was determined to spend the 
festive season in the Fatherland. His 
costumes being in need of some minor 
alterations, which he desired to have 
done in Germany, he had them checked 
through in the baggage car. On the 
way, however, the trunks containing 
them were stolen, but more serious than 
the loss of the costumes was the loss 
with them of the piano score of “Par- 
sifal” that the tenor had used at Bay- 
reuth and in which he had jotted down 
innumerable marginal notes when being 
coached at Bayreuth by Siegfried Wag- 
ner for festival performances there. 

With twenty appearances within six 
weeks in the “Parsifal” production of 
the three cities mentioned, Hensel has 
been spending most of his off-duty hours, 
perforce, in trains and boats since the 
beginning of the new year. He is offi- 
cially at home at the Hamburg Municipal 
Opera. 

* *. * 

RTISTS who travel extensively year 
after year have interesting and en- 
lightening comments to make when they 
choose to break diplomatic silence, on the 
essential characteristics of the concert 
publics they learn to know thoroughly in 
the course of a long career. Raoul 
Pugno, whose recent death is a distinct 
loss to the music world, made some frank 
comparisons a few years ago in a Bel- 
gian periodical that are now being 
quoted. It was this eminent French 
pianist’s opinion that Northern countries 
are the most cordial of all to the concert 

virtuoso. 

“Enthusiasm and glowing sunshine do 
not always go together,” he explained. 
“The Italian public has a much more 
limited comprehension of the beauty of 
the great masterpieces of music than the 
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Zoellner 


Quartet 


‘Tnumphs 
Everywhere 


This quartet, in a short time, 
has won a recognition in this 
country which is unprece- 
dented and nothing short of 
phenomenal. 


NOTICES 


MR. KREHBIEL, in the N. Y. 
Tribune, Jan. 8th, 1914.—The 
Zoellner Quartet * * * play with 


most obvious sincerity, with a fine 
understanding of the mission of each 
instrument and shows a devotion to 
the ensemble ideal which is in the 
highest degree praiseworthy. 


MISS BAUER, in the N. Y. Even- 
ing Mail, Jan. 8th, 1914.—The 
Zoellner Quartet * * * It gave one 
of the best examples of chamber 
music that is offered during a sea- 
son. In addition to hearing an or- 
ganization of splendid balance, tone 
and technical surety, those present 
heard highly interesting numbers, 
etc., etc. 


Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma 
City, Jan. 23, 1914.—Like a truly 
modern Eve, the woman of the little 
company dominated the group. 
Unobtrusive dominance it was, how- 
ever, for thotgh the scores she 
played demanded a virtuoso’s dex- 
terity (which she undoubtedly pos- 
sesses) it was hardly possible to 
think of any one performer in that 
light or even to follow any one in- 
strument singly, so completely did 
the four merge themselves into a 
general voice and a single utterance. 
The nuances in Genius Loci by 
Thern were so beautifully made as 
to almost defy description. 


Buffalo Courier, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Dec. 20, 1913.—The exceeding 
beauty of ensemble, fine sense of 
rhythm and variations in shading 
were conspicuous features of the'r 
playing, while an effective vital qual- 
ity in all their work served further 
to enhance every number presented. 


The Commercial Appeal, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Nov. 18, 1913.—The 
Zoellner Quartet * * * these artists 
proved themselves not only finished 
musicians but they play with rare 
artistic feeling. 


DATES 


Jan. 2—Boston. 
5. 


Jan. -N. Y. City. 

Jan. 7—N. Y. City. 

Jan. 11—Springfield, Ill 

Jan. 12—Abilene, Kan 

Jan. 13—Atchison, Kan. 

Jan. 14—Holton, Kan. 

Jan. 15—Lawrence, Kan. 

Jan. 16—Coffeyville, Kan 

Jan. 19—Laurel, Miss. 

Jan. 20—Meridian, Miss. (afternoon) 
Jan. 20—Meridian, Miss (evening) 
Jan. 22—Oklahoma City 

Jan. 23—Newton, Kan 

Jan. 24—Salina, Kan. 

Jan. 26—Commerce, Texas. 

Jan. 27—Greenville, Texas. 

Jan. 28—Waxahachie, Texas 

Jan. 29—Denton, Texas. 

Jan. 30—Belton, Texas. 

Feb. 1—San Antonio, Texas 


Feb. 38—El Paso, Texas. 
Feb. 4—Tucson, Arizona. 


Feb. 5—Phoenix, Arizona. 

Feb. 6—Tempe, Arizona. 

Feb. 8—San Bernardino. California, 
Feb. 9—Pomona, California. 


Feb. 10—San Diego, California. 
Feb. 12—Stockton. California. 


Feb. 20—Kalispell, Montana. 
Feb. 23—Salt Lake City. 
Feb. 27—Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Season 1914-15 now booking. Exciu- 
sive control, Harry Culbertson, Fine 
Arts Bidg., Chicago. 
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public of Russia, Finland or Sweden. I 
have found this to be true from expe- 
rience very often. Musical culture has 
for a long time been less advanced in the 
countries of warmth and light than in 
those where snow and ice hold sway. The 
most beautiful recollections of my career 
are associated with Helsingfors. There 
between 700 and 800 people once sur- 
rounded my carriage after a concert, so 
that the horses could not move a step; 
every one wanted to shake hands with 
me, and whole crowds of young people 
shouted to me in exotic French, ‘Au 7e- 
voir!’ 

“In St. Petersburg, too, the public is 
very responsive. Once at a public re- 
hearsal a veritable mob of students 
climbed up on the platform and sur- 
rounded the piano like a solid wall. I 
was not permitted to leave the stage un- 
til I had played a Beethoven Sonata for 
them as an ‘encore.’ 

“In Germany they are much too self- 
controlled to yield to such extravagances 
as that. But the German public is a 
public of admirable receptivity. It loves 
in foreign virtuosos particularly those 
qualities which the German artists do not 
possess. It is, perhaps, just a little too 
exclusive and appreciates more especially 
the musical works that have been pro- 
duced in its own country, the cradle of 
the greatest musical geniuses. 


“Of all audiences the most agreeable 
are the Viennese. The Vienna public 
combines with the knowledge and under- 
standing of the Germans the exuberant 
enthusiasm of the Latin peoples. It 
‘vibrates’ extraordinarily and nowhere 
else do people respond more completely 
to the genius of Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert and Schumann. One of the most 
difficult publics to handle is that of Hol- 
land, though, of course, there are excep- 
tions to the rule, and among the excep- 
tions of individuals should be mentioned 
the father of the present Queen, who 
seemed to have a good appreciation of 
classical music.” 

The reference to the King of Holland 
brought Pugno to the royal personages 
for whom he had played. The most re- 
markable of his experiences of this na- 
ture was his visit to the former Sultan 
of Turkey. “When I seated myself at 
the piano I was told that I must con- 
tinue playing until I should receive a 
signal to cease from my imperial host. 
The result was, I played for more than 
an hour without stopping. The Sultan 
shook me by the hand to express his 
satisfaction, made me commander of 
some Order or other and gave me a bag 
full of gold; all of which reminded me 
of Aladdin and his Wonderful Lamp. 


“IT was about to withdraw when the 
Sultan begged me to improvise some- 
thing. With a sigh I again sat down at 
the piano. Before I began the conductor 
of the imperial band received the order 
to jot down my improvisation in order 
that it might be used as—a military 
march! They may now be playing down 
in Turkey a warlike march with my 
name attached to it. When I left the 
Yildiz-Kiosk people rushed up to me and 
kissed my hand—they had heard that the 
Sultan pressed my right hand.” 

Pugno added that the Sultan was the 
most generous of all crowned heads, for 
he both “decorated and paid.” In Hol- 
land a chamberlain once said to him: 
“You may demand whatever you like, but 
no decorations are given.” Speaking 
generally, kings, princes and _ grand- 
dukes, as is well known, reward the art- 
ists who sing or play for them with the 
sign or token of some pet Order, instead 
of paying them any fee. 


* * * 


A® Liverpool’s municipal organist, in 
which capacity he officiates at one 
of the largest organs in the world, Her- 
bert F. Ellingford reecntly completed an 
exceedingly active first year. During his 
first twelvemonth in the position for 
which he was chosen when Edwin Le- 
mare refused to compete for it he played 
before 70,000 people, in all, at his recitals 
in St. George’s Hall. Moreover, in the 
course of those recitals he played nearly 
350 pieces and not one of them was re- 
peated during the year. 


This extensive répertoire consisted of 
the great orvan works of Bach, original 
compositions, his own transcriptions of 
overtures by Beethoven, Weber, Men- 
delssohn, Brahms and Wagner, and other 
transcriptions of the works of German, 
Italian, French, Russian, British, Span- 
ish, American, Norwegian, Bohemian, 
Finnish, Belgian and Hungarian com- 
posers. Mr. Ellingford also found time 
to give recitals in other cities in England 
and in Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 


* * * 


OT yet thirty-two years old 
but with three years as 
conductor at St. Petersburg’s Im- 
perial Opera back of him, Al- 
bert Coates is now back in Lon- 
don to share the baton duties of 
the special “Parsifal” season of 
German opera at Covent Gar- 
den with Bodanzky of Mann- 


A native of St. Petersburg, the 
son of an English father and a Rus- 
sian mother, this young conductor, who 


heim. 


considers himself an Englishman, has 
accomplished much in a short time. And 
he did not begin to take up the serious 
study of music until he was twenty. 

He was a student at the University of 
Liverpool when an older brother, with 
unusual musical gifts and the faculty of 
detecting them in others, expressed the 
wish shortly before he died that Albert 
Coates should adopt music as his profes- 
sion. The younger man thereupon went to 
Leopold Auer, with whom he studied the 
violin, and to Rimsky-Korsakoff for com- 
position. He then went to Teresa Car- 
reno and after studying the piano with 
her for a time he spent a year in Leip- 
sic studying the art of conducting under 
Arthur Nikisch. His apprentice years 
were spent at Elberfeld, at Dresden, 
where he was an assistant to Ernst von 
Schuch, and at Mannheim, where he was 
co-ordinate first conductor with Bo- 
danzky, and it was there that his work 
was observed by the director of the Im- 
perial Opera at St. Petersburg. 

In addition to playing the violin and 
the piano he also plays the ’cello. Dur- 
ing his year’s study in Leipsic he played 
the ’cello in the Gewandhaus Orchestra 
under Nikisch. His opera, “Ashurban- 
ipal, King of Assyria,” is to be staged 
in St. Petersburg next year. 

* x * 
DAUNTED by Verdi’s failure to 
make a satisfactory opera of Schil- 


ler’s “Kabale und Liebe’’—for “Luisa 
Miller” has never enjoyed any meas- 


urable degree of popularity outside of 
Italy—a Vienna composer, Julius Zaic- 
zek by name, has undertaken to turn the 
Schiller play to operatic account. “Fer- 
dinand und Luise” is the title he has 
chosen for his opera, which has just had 
its premiére at the Stuttgart Court Op- 
era. Though its first audience was very 
friendly in its reception of the novelty 
there was no such enthusiasm in evi- 
dence as would seem to bespeak for it a 
career at all more noteworthy than that 
of its Verdi predecessor. 
* * * 
YOUNG French musician who when 
in Rome one time called to pay his 
respects to Cardinal Rampolla, who died 
the other day, has been recalling the con- 













Heinrich Hensel as 
“Parsifal” 


Heinrich Hensel, the German 
tenor, who has singing 
Parsifal in Brussels, Hamburg 
and london, is remembered in 
New York 
gagement he filled at the Met 
ropolitan three 
ago He sang Parsifal at the 
last two Bayreuth 
for which he was coached in 
Siegfried Wagner 


been 


from a short en 


some Seasons 


Festivals, 


the role by 


versation he had at the time when it 
turned upon the fine arts. Said the illus- 
trious prelate to his French visitor, ac- 
cording to Le Ménestrel: 

“Music is the first of all the arts. This 
is proved by the fact that it has never 
occurred to any one whatever to promise 
you that you will see beautiful pictures 
and hear great orators in heaven as a 
reward for well-doing. You are assured, 


however, that you will have fine music 
there. Hence, music is l’art par excel- 
lence.’ J L. H. 


Impresario Behymer Urging Colony of 
Musicians in California 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 1.—L. E. 
Behymer, the Los Angeles impresario, 
is interested in forming a colony of great 
musicians and artists in Southern Cali- 
fornia. When asked what possibility 
there is of drawing this class of resi- 
dents of the Coast, he said, “All possi- 
bility. Look at Mme. Schumann Heink 
and her sons, Mme. Gadski, Mme. Car- 
reno, Mme. Calvé and others who already 
have bought property in Southern Calli- 
fornia. Most of these not only have pur- 
chased land on which they can make their 
homes should they desire to do so, but 
they have bought income-bringing prop- 
erty. Mme. Schumann-Heink and _ her 
sons have fine places in San Diego 
county, which pay incomes from their 
citrus and other fruits. But what at- 
tracts the artists is the beauty of the 
country and our climate. Only the other 
day I heard that Mary Garden had en- 
gaged an architect to make plans for a 
country villa out beyond Hollywood, now 
a part of Los Angeles.” W. F. G. 


BRILLIANT WORK OF 
MENDELSSOHN GLEE 


Fine Singing under Koemmenich 
Baton—Mme. Sundelius Wins 
Solo Laurels 





A brilliant audience, occupying every 
seat in AXolian Hall, waxed enthusiastic 
at the second private concert of the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club on Tuesday evening, 
February 3. This fine male chorus is di- 
rected by Louis Koemmenich and the as- 
sisting artist on this occasion was Mme. 
Marie Sundelius, soprano. 

The program was made up principally 
of modern works, including Mair’s 
“Suomi’s Song,” Leo Blech’s “Fair Roh- 
traut,” the Chudleigh-Candish “Who 
Sails with Drake?” Horatio Parker’s 
“Lamp in the West,” the Volkmar-An- 
drea “‘Wanderer’s Song,” Abt’s “Vienta”’ 
and the Schubert-Liszt ‘““Omnipotence,”’ 
the latter with accompaniment of organ 
and piano. In the two last-named works 
Mme. Sundelius sang the soprano parts 
delightfully. Her solos consisted of John 
Alden Carpenter’s “Les Silhouettes,” 
Margaret Ruthven Lang’s “‘Mavourneen,”’ 
Sinding’s “The Daisy’s Secret,” Grieg’s 
“Thanks for Your Advice,” sung in the 
original tongue; Liszt’s “Quand Te 
Dors,” a Lied by César Franck and Dal- 
croze’s “L’Oiseau Bleu.” Mme. Sun- 
delius’s voice is capable of a wide range 
of expression and such lovely songs as 
Franck’s “Lied” and Carpenter’s elusive 
“Silhouettes” as well as a_ beautiful 
Swedish folk-song, one of her many en- 
cores, adapt themselves perfectly to her 
style. She sang von  Othegraven’s 
“Handsome Horseman” with finely com- 
prehensive simplicity and to her naive 
questioning the chorus gave exuberantly 
sung responses. It proved to be the fa- 
vorite of the evening and the audience 
was hardly content with one repetition. 

The work of the chorus was highly 
praiseworthy, especially in  Parker’s 
beautifully colored “‘Lamp in the West,” 
which was redemanded; Volkmar-An- 
dreae’s “The Flying Dutchman,” a won- 
derful song wonderfully sung, and Abt’s 


intensely religious ‘“Vineta.” Superb 
crescendi marked their singing of the 
latter and the prayer “Salve Regina,’ 


which forms part of each of its verses, 
was a noteworthy example of delicate 
nuance. Mr. Koemmenich’s masterly di- 
recting was ever dominant and the per- 
fect existing sympathy between con- 
ductor and chorus was unmistakably re- 
vealed in the interpretation of Mr. 
Koemmenich’s own vigorous “My Com- 
rade.” This inspiriting work was imme- 
diately redemanded and finally repeated. 
“OQmnipotence,” powerfully given, was a 
fitting close to an evening marked 
throughout by splendid solo and ensemble 
singing. Charles A, Baker accompanied 
Mme. Sundelius and played the organ 
faultlessly, and Alex Rihm’s work at the 
piano was above reproach. B. R. 


Charles Wakefield Cadman Resting in 
Arizona 


After a fifteen-thousand-mile tour in 
the East, Middle West and Northwest, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, composer 
and lecturer, is now in the Southwest. 
With his mother and a party of Denver 
friends he is in the town of Phoenix, 
Arizona, and has left all thought of 
work behind until his dates on the Pacific 
Coast in March. Tsianina Redfeather, 
the Indian singer, appears with him in 
these engagements. The Lyric Club of 
Los Angeles has engaged him for its 
concert in March, when it will sing a 
new part-song dedicated to it and several 
groups of Cadman compositions with the 
composer at the piano. In addition to 
this the new Trio in D Major which had 
performances in_ Boston, Minneapolis, 
New York, Pittsburgh and Denver, will 
be heard. The work is soon to be pub- 
lished by the White-Smith Music Com- 
pany, which will also issue a new Cad- 
man cycle with the title “From Wigwam 
and Teepee.” This is founded upen 
Ojibway and Omaha tribal themes and 
is the only other work of Indian char- 
acteristics published since the “Four 
American Indian Songs” in 1908. 





MORATTI 


School of Bel Canto 


For four years the only assistant of the late 


G. B. Lamperti 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





_ the Schirmer press comes the 
piano-vocal score of Victor Her- 
bert’s new one-act opera “Madeleine,”* 
which had its first performance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
on January 24, 1914. Comment on the 
music was made in MUSICAL AMERICA 
the week following the premiére. The 
little opera is based on a French play 
by Mm. Decourcelles and Thibaut and 
has been made into a libretto by Grant 
Stewart. Mr. Herbert has written in a 
vein appropriate to the subject and there 
are many things characteristic of his 
style to be found in the score. The piano 
score has been made in a worthy man- 
ner and is playable throughout, which 
is much more than can be said for most 
modern operas. 





*““Madeleine.” 
Music by Victor Herbert. Libretto by Grant 
Stewart. Published by G. Schirmer, New 
York and _ London. Piano-Vocal Score. 
Price $2.00 net. 

s$ ¢ @ 

HE White-Smith Music Publishing 
Company has recently put forward 
a new edition of Carl Pflueger’s sacred 
song, “How Long Wilt Thou Forget 
Me?”;+ It is a melodious composition in 
an approved style that is excellently 
suited to the needs of church singers. 

It is for a high voice. ; 

For the violin this publishing house 
offers a simple and unoriginal yet pleas- 
ing Berceuse by Emiliano Renaud. This 
composition, which existed originally as 
a piano solo, was commented on in these 
columns when first issued some two years 
ago. The transcription for the violin has 
been well done by Johannes Miersch. It 
will find new admirers in its present 
guise. 

A new ballad for solo voices, chorus 
and orchestra (issued, however, in piano- 
vocal score) is Isadora Martinez’s 
“Brignal Banks” to the Scott poem. It 
is perhaps a bit uneven in its style, yet 
it contains effective numbers and should 
become popular with choral societies. 
The solo parts are for soprano and tenor 
voices. 


j“How Long Wilt Thou Forget Me?” 
Sacred Song for a High Voice with Piano 
Accompaniment. By Carl Pflueger. Price 
60 cents. ‘“Berceuse.”” For the Violjn with 
Piano Accompaniment. > ¢ 
Transcribed by Johannes Miersch. Price 60 
cents. “Brignal Banks.” Ballad for So- 
prano and Tenor Solos, Chorus of Mixed 
Voices and Orchestra. By Isadora Martinez. 
Piano-Vocal Score. Published by the White- 
Smith Music Publishing Company, Boston, 
New York and Chicago. 

* * *. 


IANO-TEACHERS throughout the 
country will find the volume in 
Schmidt’s Educational Series entitled 
“Thirty-five Two-Part Studies for Inde- 
pendent Part-Playing”t of great value 





By Emiliano Renaud. 
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} 
A Lyric Opera in One Act. 


to them in teaching. No less distin- 
guished a personage than the eminent 
American composer, Arthur Foote, has 
“selected, edited and arranged” the 
material found in this volume and he has 
accomplished his task in a manner 
worthy of the highest praise. 

The studies are taken from the works 
of such men as Reinecke, Ernest New- 
ton, Clementi, Durand, Longo, Raff, 
Heller, Bertini and numerous others. 
Mr. Foote has chosen those which will 
create in the student’s playing a true 
independence of the hands. He has, of 
course, been obliged to abridge many of 
them, including only those portions which 
illustrate his special object. 

The volume is an excellent one in 
every way. It is well within the reach 
of every one, as it has been included by 
its publisher in his admirable popular 
edition. 


t“Thirty-five Two-Part Studies for Inde- 
pendent Part-Playing.” For the Piano. Se- 
lected, Edited and Arranged by _ Arthur 
Foote. Published by Arthur P. Schmidt, 
Boston, Mass. “Schmidt’s Educational Se- 
ries, No. 116.” Price 75 cents. 
* * * 
ICELY edited copies of Simonetti’s 
popular madrigale, Fauconier’s 
Reverie and Fabial Rehfeld’s brilliant 
Spanish Dance, fingered and revised by 
Karl Rissland, are issued by the Oliver 
Ditson Company.|| These popular pieces 
should have a new lease of life in their 
revised editions, Mr. Rissland’s editing 
being praiseworthy and the editions at- 
tractive in appearance and in cost within 
the means of all. 








| NEw EDITIONS OF VIOLIN COMPOSITIONS. 
Edited by Karl Rissland. Published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 


x * * 
SECOND set of “Elizabethan Love 
Songs” appears from the Boosey 
press, edited and arranged with piano- 


forte accompaniments by _ Frederiek 
Keel.§ Mr. Keel has composed (or 
adapted in some cases) the melodies 


from the “Lute Tablature.” 

These songs are really gems in the 
truest sense. Their preservation in this 
way is valuable, for future generations 
will want them both for reference and 
for performance. It would seem that 
singers to-day would find them suitable 
for their recital programs, as their mu- 
sical worth is quite as notable as that of 
the old romances and chansons included 
in M. Wekerlin’s collections of Ber- 
gerettes. 

The fine old English flavor in music 
is something that is as distinctive as 
modern English music is not, barring, of 
course, the works of the distinguished 
Sir Edward Elgar. It is impossible to 
speak of these naturally beautiful songs 
without calling attention to the charming 
poems which give them their titles. 
Among the finest are John Dowland’s 
“Now, O Now, I Needs Must Part,” 
“Come Away,” “Sorrow, Sorrow, Stay,” 
an Andante of warm and expressive 
beauty, “Weep You No More, Sad Foun- 
taines,” John Bartlet’s “When From My 
Love I Lookte” and Thomas Campion’s 
“The Peaceful-Westerne Winde.” To 
enumerate the others that touch a high 
plane of excellence would be to record all 
the thirty or more songs, with one or two 
exceptions, included in the volume. 


§‘“‘Elizabethan Love Songs.” For a Solo 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. Edited 
and Arranged by Frederick Keel. Published 
by Boosey & Co., New York and London. 
Price $1.00. 

* * x 


ONGS from the house of M. Witmark 

& Sons are Hans Kronold’s “Turn 
Thee Unto Me,” a sacred song, the main 
theme of which has been borrowed from 
the Andante of Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto in E Minor; the same com- 
poser’s “In Springtime,” William E. 
Haesche’s “Just You,” Jessie Mae 
Jewett’s “Christmas Bells Ring Sweet 
and Clear,” Charles B. Blount’s sacred 
“Some Day Thou Shalt Be At Rest” and 
Caro Roma’s “God Shall Wipe Away 
All Tears.”** None of them reaches a 
plane above the mediocre. One might 
expect Mr. Haesche, who has done splen- 
did things in the past, to write a song 





of more individuality than his “Just 
You.” 

**NeEw SONGS FOR A SOLO VOICE WITH 
PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. Published by M. 


Witmark & Sons, New York. Price 60 cents 

each. 
x * x 

F. BARNETT is the latest composer 

e to find musical expression for 

Keats’ “Eve of St. Agnes.” Mr. Barnett 

has set this wonderful poem as a cantata 

for solo voices, chorus and orchestra, the 

piano-vocal score appearing from the 

Novello press.++ 


Mr. Barneit’s music is nicely man- 


aged, not more than ordinarily inspired, 
though there are beautiful moments in 
it. The choral writing is solid and ef- 
fective and excellent musicianship is 
evidenced throughout. 


+7“The Eve of St. Agnes.’’ Cantata for 
Soli, Chorus and Orchestra. By John Fran- 
cis Barnett. Piano Vocal Score. Price, two 
shillings and sixpence. Published by No- 
vello & Company, Ltd., London. The H. W. 
Gray Company, New York. 


* * & 

OTH two and three-part new choruses 
for women’s voices are issued by 
the Ditson press in considerable num- 
ber.{{t For two-part chorus appear Ar- 
thur W. Marchant’s “Whilst Youthful 
Sports,” “Song to Pan,” ‘“May-Day 
Song,” Herbert Sanders’s “Ye Pretty 
Birds” and Ross Hilton’s arrangement 
of Rubinstein’s Melody in F as “Voices 
of the Woods.” These are all along 

simple melodic lines. 

For three-part chorus are offered Ar- 
thur W. Marchant’s “Spring Song” and 
Concone’s “Concert of Nightingales (Ah! 
Silent Night!).” 

In the field of new octavo music for 
male voices come Clarence C. Robinson’s 
“Pharisee and Saducee,” Arthur F. M. 
Cunstance’s “The Confession,” both ap- 
propriate for college glee-clubs; Ross 
Hilton’s arr .ngements of Walter Kit- 
tredge’s “Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground,” Denza’s “Funiculi-Funicula,” 
Alberto Randegger’s “Hark! the Horn 
Awakes the Morn” and Tosti’s “Good- 
bye.” There is also republished the 
Finale to Act I of Wagner’s “Rienzi.” 

In sacred octavo publications new 
from the Ditson press there are for 
mixed voices Noel Johnson’s “There Is a 
Green Hill Far Away,” Clarence C. Rob- 
inson’s “Forever with the Lord,” John 
Spencer Camp’s “O Lord We Come to 
Thy Holy Table” and H. J. Stewart’s 
“It Is a Good Thing to Give Thanks 
Unto the Lord.” A. W. K. 


titNEw Two and THREE-PART SONGS FOR 
CHORUS OF WOMEN’S VOICES. NEW PaART- 
SONGS FOR CHORUS OF MEN’s Voices. NEW 
ANTHEMS FOR CHORUS OF MIXED VOICES. 
Published by the Oliver Ditson Company, 
Boston, Mass. 





* 8 

IVE songs by Hans Hermann come 
from the vress of the Boston Music 
Company.*** In them the composer 
demonstrates that he is capable of ex- 
pressing a wide range of emotions. The 
original poems are of course German, 
the English versions by John Bernhoff. 

The simplest song among them is “Sie 

liebten sich beide,” called “They Loved 
and They Sighed” in the English trans- 
lation. A Lullaby (Ich hab’ mir mein 
Kindel) is the second of the set. The 
middle portion Lo stesso tempo is a 
swaying, somewhat Grieg-like cradle- 
song. 
“Just As Often As I Please,” words by 
Ludwig Turbrowski, teems with life. It 
is a song of the open air, of the sun- 
light, of the hills and of flowers. The 
piano accompaniment is effective with- 
out being difficult, and, moreover, is her- 
monically interesting. 

“Forget-Me-Not” is difficult. Two 
pages of intensely virile writing stamp 
this song as one of the strongest and 
surely the most modern of the five. It is 
of forget-me-nots in an armorer’s work- 
shop. Two lovers whisper in the gloom 
“Forget-me-not!” Moods change and 
the action never drags. The poem is by 
Richard Dehmel. The piano accompani- 
ment abounds in enharmonic difficulties. 

The last song, “Evening Prayer,” 
poem by Carmen Sylva, is a noble piece 
of writing. Musically it is the best of 
the set. It is religious and broad in con- 
ception and the somewhat. organ-like ac- 
companiment is exceedingly fine. True 
Daémmerung is present in this song, 
which is obviously written for a singer 
who understands how to produce a subtie 
climax. It is short and goes straight to 
the heart. Besides being well written 
for the voice the accompaniment contains 
some unusually beautiful harmonic writ- 
ing. It is evident that the composer also 
understands the judicious use of the 
simple rhythmic forms. The song should 
be heard frequently. 

All the songs are to be had for both 
high and medium voice. B. R. 


***“Porget-me-not,”’ “Lullaby,” “Just As 
Often as I Please,” “They Loved and They 
Sighed,” “Evening Prayer,” “Five Songs for 
a Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. 
By Hans Hermann. Published by the Bos- 
ton Music Company, Boston, Mass-; --Prices, 
608 cents the first, 50 cents the secend, third 
and last, 40 cents the fourth. 








Fhe widow of Felix Droeseke, the Ger- 
mavfi*composer, who died a year ago, will 
shortly publish her husband’s memoirs, 


) which ate said to contain some interest- 


ing reminiscences of Wagner and Liszt. 


THE GERMAN PROFESSOR 
AND AMERICAN PUPILS 


A Pertinent Retort and a Lesson in 
Politeness—One Way to Prevent a 
Teacher’s Abusive Treatment 





I once was present in a rather large 
assembly, writes Edward Baxter Perry 
in The Etude, when one of the most 
prominent piano teachers of Germany, 
whose class was mostly made up of 
American pupils, took occasion to ex- 
press himself quite vehemently to the ef- 
fect that American students were not 
nearly so talented as German players, 
nor so thorough and artistic in their 
work. I waited a few moments to see 
if some one of more authoritv would not 
make answer, as I was then but twenty- 
one years of age and could not expect 


my opinion to carry much weight. I 
then said very quietly, “Herr Professor, 
if American students are as inferior as 
you believe them to be I wonder that you 
teach them. Why do you not make up 
your class wholly of the more diligent 
and talented German pupils?” 

There was a general silence. Every 
one present knew that the Herr Pro- 
fessor taught American pupils mainly 
because of the money they paid him, and 
that he could not possibly have earned 
the same amount from German pupils 
exclusively. He was himself rather at a 
loss what to say and stammered and 
stuttered with much noise and ill-humor 
without giving any definite answer. I 
thought then, as I think now, that if I 
held that teacher’s opinion of American 
pupils I would either refuse to accept 
them, or if making my living from what 
they paid me, would refrain from speak- 
ing of them with disrespect. 

I was an ardent and earnest student, 
and personally I experienced only once 
the angry and unjust treatment in the 
lesson hour of which my fellow-pupils 
complained sometimes to the point of 
tears. It was wholly undeserved and 
uncalled for. I took my hands from the 
keyboard, turiied to the professor, and 
said, coolly, “Herr Professor, I am pay- 
ing you for instruction and not for 
abuse.” The offence was never repeated 
with me, though often with other pupils. 








Excerpt from 


“The Outlook”’ 


January 17, 1914 


“Every city, every small town, 
in this country ought to have, 
and can have, concerts like that 
which David and Clara Mannes 
gave in New York City last 
week. It is a great mistake to 
think that the small town is cut 
off from the best music because 
it cannot raise money to pay 
for opera or orchestral concerts. 
There is no greater music, no 
wider variety of music, than 
that which can be produced by 
six or eight performers or less 
in a small hall, or a room of 
moderate size. 

Not every community’ can 
have the privilege of hearing so 
true musicians as Mr. and Mrs. 
Mannes. Such skill as theirs 
can be acquired, but not their 
insight, their musical _ spirit. 
But competent musicians are 
not lacking in this country. No 
community need go without the 
best music; for the artists are 
available, and the literature of 
chamber music is inexhaust- 


ible.”’ 
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ELLERY BAND CONCERTS FOR MASSES 





Artistic Organization to Play] in 
New York for People’s 
Music League 


It now seems more than probable that 
New York, within the next sixty days, 
will be listening to nightly concerts by 
a musical organization which has been 
frequently pronounced one of the finest 
of its kind, the Ellery Band. Channing 
Ellery has long desired to establish his 
organization firmly in New York City, 
where he believes that, notwithstanding 
the superb performances by opera com- 
panies, orchestras and individual artists, 


there is ample room for an artistic band 
to become an important factor in the 
musical culture of the masses. 

His band will be presented in New 
York by the People’s Music League of 
the People’s Institute in a series of popu- 
lar concerts to be given nightly in a 
chain of auditoriums that are now being 
selected. The programs will cover a 
broad range of music from the great 
symphonic works, through grand and 
comic opera, to standard dance music 
and other minor pieces. 

Mr. Ellery, who is a New Yorker and 
an alumnus of Columbia University, has 
for fifteen years maintained his organi- 
zation, and it has developed, under the 
direction of Taddeo di Girolamo, into 
something far more than is ordinarily 
understood by a “band.” Mr. Di Girolamo 
is € monomaniac on the subject of tone 
quality. This leader directs his men 
with care similar to that which is em- 
ployed by the best singing teachers in 
instructing their pupils. 
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Channing Ellery (Right) and Taddeo di 
Girolamo, Conductor of His Band 





MRS. ALCOCK CENTURY SOLOIST 





Double Encore for Young Contralto in 
Opera Concert 


A successful hearing of a new singer 
marked last Sunday night’s concert at 
the Century Opera House, the débutante 
being Merle Alcock, the young American 
contralto. Mrs. Alcock’s offering was 
the “Rosary” aria from “Gioconda,” 
which was delivered with emotional 
fervor and with rich warmth of tone 
quality. The applause compelled the 
singer to add an encore, the John Her- 
man Loud “Flower Rain,” which she was 
forced to repeat. 

Another valuable contribution to the 
program was Morgan Kingston’s im- 
pressive delivery of Lohengrin’s “Fare- 
well,” which he supplemented by an en- 
core in English. Morton Adkins sang an 
added “In a Garden” by Hawley after 
his applauded “How’s My Boy?” of Sid- 
ney Homer and the Gena Branscombe 
“Serenade.” Mary Carson won an en- 
core with her “Shadow Song” from 
“Dinorah.” The garden scene from 
“Faust” enlisted the talents of Ivy Scott, 
Jayne Herbert, Cordelia Latham, Alfred 
Kaufman and Walter Wheatley. 





Husband to Fight Schumann-Heink’s 


Divorce Suit 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink’s suit for divorce from 
her husband, William Rapp, will not be 
allowed to go uncontested according to a 
statement made to-day by Mr. Rapp’s 
lawyer, Lee J. Frank. The suit was filed 
here several months ago, the singer al- 
leging desertion. “Mr. Rapp will not 
allow the case to go by default,” said 
Mr. Frank. “When the time comes he 
will appear and tell a story that will 
surprise the public.” 





Opera Airs in Public School Concerts 


The artists who participated in the 
public school concerts given under the 
auspices of the Wage Earners’ Theater 
Leagues and the Theater Center for 
Schools during the week of February 4 


were Max Jacobs, violinist; Edna More- 
land, soprano; Gwyn Jones, contralto, 
and Harry Gilbert, accompanist. As 
usual, the program consisted mainly of 
operatic arias, from “Traviata,” “Tales 
of Hoffman” and “Samson and Delilah,” 
while Mr. Jacobs played compositions of 
Kreisler, Smetana and Cottenet. 





Chicago Company Presents “Butterfly” 
in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 7.—The Chicago 
Grand Opera Company presented Puc- 
cini’s “Madama Butterfly” last night at 
the Lyric, this performance marking the 
opening of the second half of the series 
of operas. A large audience greeted 
Alice Zeppilli, who impersonated Cio-Cio- 
San, and the evening was one of triumph 
for this delightful singer. Her concep- 
tion of the little Japanese girl holds many 
worthy features from a histrionic point 
of view, and the vocal treatment which 
she gives the part calls for the highest 
praise. Seldom has the part of Suzuki 
been better sung than as Margaret Keyes 
sang it. The voice of this American art- 
ist is fresh in tone and resonant and 
pleasing in quality. Amedeo Bassi was 
the unscrupulous Pinkerton and Giuseppe 
Sturani conducted with a fine apprecia- 
tion for balance and rhythmic design. 

F. C. B. 


Summer Plans of Benjamin E. Berry 


Benjamin E. Berry, the tenor, and his 
talented wife, who was Viola Van Or- 
den, are planning to spend next Summer 
at their recently acquired country home 
in Louden, N. H. Mr. Berry will take 
several of his New York pupils with him 
and the beautiful old homestead will be 
turned into something like a Summer 
school. The estate comprises 320 acres 
on which are a beautiful lake and much 
wooded land. Mr. and Mrs. Berry will 
spend about three months there this 
Summer. They have been appearing in 
joint recitals with much success this sea- 
son in New England and throughout the 
East. They will make a Southern trip 
this Spring. 
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Beatrice HARRISON 


Miss Harrison's success at her New York recital was such 
as to rank her among the few masters of the ‘Cello. 
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NOTE.—It will interest you greatly 
to read a little book descnbing the 
famous Isotonic Pedal —it cannot 
be comprehensively treated in this 
space. The book, together with 
our new catalogue, will be sent 
on request. 


Kranich eBach | 


é 
New York 


the Perfected ( jrand@§Piano 


There is one supreme instrument 
in every field of musical expression 


—the Stradivarius Violin, the Bohm 


In all the world there is only one 
Grand Piano so perfectly constructed 
that the evenness of tone is not de- 
stroyed when the soft pedal is applied, 
but, on the contrary, the tone volume 
remains perfectly proportioned through- 
out the scale from loudest to softest. 


Such tone shading is only possi- 
ble with the Isotonic Pedal, and the 
KRANICH & BACH Grand is the 


only piano in the world that contains it. 


Sold on convenient monthly terms, 

























WAGNER CONCERT AT OPERA 





“No Encore’ Custom Broken for Martin 
in ““Walkiire” Aria 


For the second time this season the 
Metropolitan Opera concert last Sunday 
evening was devoted exclusively to Wag- 
ner. There was a large audience on 
hand and enthusiasm was persistent. 

The soloists were Mme. Fremstad, Ric- 
cardo Martin and Putnam Griswold. It 
has hitherto been the custom to deny en- 
cores at Wagner programs, but after 
Mr. Martin had sung Siegmund’s Love 
Song enthusiasm would not abate until 
the American tenor had granted a repeti- 
tion of it. Mr. Martin sang this num- 
ber very well indeed and fully deserved 
the applause which his work evoked. He 
was also heard with Mme. Fremstad in 
the love scene from the “Gétterdim- 
merung” prologue, though the music of 
Siegfried is not ideally’ suited to 
his style, which is, after all, not 
heroic. 

Mme. Fremstad sang her share of the 
scene brilliantly and subsequently gave 
her ever-moving performance of the 
“Liebestod.” Mr. Griswold, in good vo- 
cal form, sang Hans Sachs’s “Wie duftet 
doch der Flieder” and the ‘“Verachtet 
mir die Meister nicht.” 

The orchestral offerings, which were 
effectively conducted by Mr. Hageman, 
were the “Tannhauser” Overture, Sieg 
fried’s Rhine Journey, the “Meister- 
singer” prelude and the “Huldigungs- 
marsch.” nm. FP. F. 





Christine Miller and Myrtle Elvyn in 
Sartorial Comedy 


St. Louis, Feb. 4.—When Christine 
Miller, the contralto, and Myrtle Elvyn, 
the pianist, were about to appear as solo- 
ists for the Apollo Club at the Odeon last 
night, Miss Elvyn, who followed the con- 
tralto on the program suddenly noticed 
that they both wore gowns of the same 
shade of green. There followed a wor- 
ried half hour for Miss Elvyn, who hast- 
ily dispatched her mother and a member 
of the club in a taxi to obtain a change 
of raiment. The trip was made with 
such speed that there was no delay in 
the program, Miss Elvyn playing in a 
black robe exactly on scheduled time. 
Miss Miller’s offerings brought out her 
lyric and dramatic ability with splendid 


effect, especially in Mahler’s “Ich Ging 
Mit Lust,” and “Nicht Wiedersehen,”’ 
and Arthur Whiting’s “A _ Birthday.” 
Both Miss Miller and Miss Elvyn were 
roundly applauded. 


Chopin Program Pleases Nashville Audi- 
ence 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 5.—Quite the 
most interesting of Chopin programs 
heard here in a long time was given by 
Mary Folconer Winkler in the Audi- 
torium at Ward-Beimont on Tuesday 
evening last. With both musicians and 
students this talented pianist enjoys de- 
served popularity, and an audience of 
splendid proportions greeted her on this 
oceasion. The gems of the program 
were heard in the third group—Etude, 
op. 10, No. 3; Berceuse and Valse, A 
Flat. In closing the program Mrs. 
Winkler gave Schiitt’s Paraphase for 
two pianos on the Chopin Valse in C 
Sharp Miner, with Mr. Winkler accom- 
panying at second piano. Mrs. Winkler 
played all her numbers with poetic un 
derstanding. E. E. 


Sidney Biden, the American baritone, 
was a soloist in a recent Berlin perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
conducted by Oskar Fried. 
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PRESS COMMENTS 


N. Y. Evening Post—His 
performance of the tuneful 
serenade in the last act was 
better than anything else he 


sang. 


N. Y. Evening World— 
Cristalli as Ernesto, in which 
he achieved the best results 
he has ever met with here. 


N. Y. American — The 
light tenor voice of Italo 
Cristalli was quite equal to 
making the music of Ernesto 
pleasing to the ear. 


N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce — Mr. 
peared as the youthful lover, 


Cristalli ap- 


Ernesto, a part that offers in- 
numerable opportunities. He 
availed himself of many of 
these. 


Progresso Italo-America- 
no (translated) — Cristalli 
as Ernesto revealed splendid 
qualities as singer and as 
artist. His voice is very 
sweet, graceful, uniform in 
its registers and has color. 
He pleased and impressed 
the audience which was en- 


thusiastic. 

















LEO SLEZAK WITH 
ST. PAUL SYMPHONY 


Many Recalls Follow Tenor’s Of- 
ferings — Rothwell Plays 


Brahms Symphony 


St. Paut, Feb. 3.—The program of- 
fered by Conductor Walter H. Rothwell 
of the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra at 
its last evening concert embraced five 
numbers arranged with admirable re- 
gard for effective sequence. 

The symphony, that of Brahms, No. 3, 
in F Major, op. 90, was presented with 
that careful regard for accuracy which 
has marked Mr. Rothwell as a conscien- 
tious conductor not given to “effects.” 
Mr. Rothwell’s satisfaction, indicated by 
a nod of approval to his men at the close 
of the symphony, was one in spirit with 
the accompanying applause. 


The Gluck-Mottl “Ballet Suit I” and 
Wagner’s March of Homage were the re- 
maining solo numbers of the orchestra. 

Leo Slezak was the soloist. Command- 
ing in presence, voice and style, Mr. Sle- 
zak won the St. Paul public by his per- 
formance of the Recitative and Aria, 
“Oh, ’tis a glorious sight,” from Weber’s 
“Oberon.” The pleased attitude of the au- 
dience was sustained throughout the 
singing of the second aria, that of Enzo 
from “La Gioconda” and the “Prize 
Song” from “The Mastersingers.” 

There were many recalls, general en- 
thusiasm and some regret that some of 
the singer’s delicately graded dynamic 
effects were lost through the lack of the 
same thing in the over-powering and un- 
restrained orchestral accompaniments. 

The popular concert on Sunday fea- 
tured Grieg’s “Three Orchestral Pieces” 
from the music to Bjérnson’s play, 
“Sigurd Jorsalfar,” op. 60. The rather 
scant applause with which the number 
was received would seem to indicate a 
lack of appreciation of the subdued air 
which enveloped the number to the point 
of “colorlessness.” A similar want of en- 
thusiasm trailed the orchestra through- 
out its program of beautiful music, bar- 
ring the Dubois entr’acte. “Rigaudon” 
from “Xaviére,” which was so well liked 
that it was played a second time. 

Czibulka’s “Fliegen Menuett,” from 
“Der Bajazzo,” was given its first hear- 
ing in St. Paul. Other orchestral num- 
bers were Wagner’s March of Homage, 
repeated from the symphony concert a 
few evenings before, Humperdinck’s 
Dream Pantomime from “Hansel and 
Gretel,” Wagner’s “Prize Song” (ar- 
ranged by Wilhelmj) and Komzak’s 
Vienna Waltz. 

Mme. Meta Schumann was the soloist. 
She pleased by virtue of a soprano voice 
of musical qualitv, good intonation and 
clear enunciation in the singing, with or- 
chestra, of Grieg’s “A Swan” and “Sun- 
shine Song” and two encore numbers. 
The attendance was good. 

A program excellently arranged and 
well carried out was presented by the 
active members’ section of the Schubert 
Club Tuesday afternoon in Dyer’s Hall. 

An analysis of Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 1, prepared by Kate Williams, was 
read by Anita Furness. The piano ar- 
rangement of the symphony was played 
by George H. Fairclough and Franklyn 
Krieger. The analyses of the different 
symphonies previous to their production 
by the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra 
were in line with the general attitude of 
the Schubert Club to stimulate its mem- 
bers to a keen appreciation of the or- 
chestral programs and to a general at- 
tendance at the concerts. 

Others appearing on the section pro- 
gram were Mrs. E. R. Sanford in a 
charming group of French songs, Mrs. 
George Gere in a group of English songs 
and Margrethe Petterson, an excellent 
pianist of temperament and attainment, 
in a highly satisfactorv performance of 
the Grieg Ballade in G Minor. 

F. L. C. B. 





Ann Ivins Exploiting American Songs 
in Southern Tour 


Ann Ivins, the gifted lyric soprano, has 
recently appeared at several concerts in 
the South with Arthur Nevin, the dis- 
tinguished composer. Miss Ivins sang a 
number of Mr. Nevin’s Indian songs. 
When she appeared at the home of Mrs. 
Rogers in Garden City last week she 
sang several Harriet Ware compositions. 
Miss Ivins will appear this month in re- 
citals at Newark, Jersey City and Tren- 
ton, and has also been engaged as one 
of the soloists on the opening night of 
the Paterson Festival, April 27. 











LUCREZIA BORI 


SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


Adds to her Artistic Laurels as Norina in ‘‘Don Pasquale’’ 
and Cio-Cio-San in ‘‘Madama Butterfly”’ 


“DON PASQUALE” 
Miss Bori in the rédle of Norina was as de- 
licious as the spring all poets have hymned.— 
New York Globe. 


Miss Bori made Norina charming, graceful, 
piquante, full of vivacity, and waywardness. 
She sang with much élan and dexterity —New 


York Times. 


It served to introduce a delightful Norina 
in the person of Lucrezia Bori, who sang the 
part of the coquettish widow with vivacity 
and ease.—New York American. 


Miss Bori and Mr. Scotti entered with spe 
cial zest into the fun of their parts, and, 
moreover, they both sang them admirably. 
The charm of their work was dwelt on at 
length last year, and it may fairly be said 


that it was even better last night—New York 
Evening Post. 

Miss Bori, wearing fascinatingly quaint cos- 
tumes, sang and acted the part of Norina 


charmingly. She infused such fine spirit into 
her werk and acted it with such arch grace 
that she was irresistible—New York Herald. 


Lucrezia Bori was delightfully arch as No- 
rina, and she sang with much. egrace.—New 


York World 


Mile. Lucrezia Bori showed vivacity in act- 
in und facility and flexibility in vocalization, 


ig : 
is Nori Vew York Morning Telegraph 


“MADAMA BUTTERFLY” 


Miss Bori gave a charming performance of Cio 
Cio-San. She was a girlish, pathetic figure. Miss 
Bori is fortunate first of all in her size, which 


nese, but her voice and graceful bearing also 
are in accordance with the part. Delightful in 
the entrance scene, she was not coquettish or 
frivolous. The varying emotions in the acts 
that followed were admirably depicted, with 
out undue stress. She was neither heroic not 
did she give an impersonation in miniature. 
It was the quiet pathos of it all that moved the 





—Photo by Mishkin. 
LUCREZIA BORI AS NORINA IN “DON PASQUALE”’ 


audience. And whether the music was in con- 
versational tone purely lyrical or frankly dra- 
matic Miss Bori sang in the appropriate vein, 
with fine understanding and from the heart 
Boston Herald. 


The Butterfly was Lucrezia Bori, who had 
never sung the part before in this country. 
The title role fits her well in every respect. She 
has the sweet personality always associated with 
the luckless Cio-Cio-San; she has enough dra- 
matic ability to portray the girlish delight that 
the little geisha girl takes in her marriage to 
Lieut. Pinkerton of the American navy, and 
aiso the pathos that takes possession of Butter 
fly at the end of the opera, and she sings the 
music as well as it can possibly be sung by a 
lyric soprano.—Boston Journal 





Miss Bori brought not only youthful aspect, 
but youthful voice, spirit and imagination to 
a part that imperatively demands them She 
seemed the youngest of the many Butterflies 
that have crossed the American stage, and this 
youth was more than of merely outward seem 
ing. A Butterfly too full in voice, too mature 
in emotion, too intense in sensuous feeling, 
tends to make her part of the duet with Pink- 
erton :nore ripe with passion than the music 
really is. In Miss Bori’s tones and in her 
coloring of them through the duet ran rather 
the sensuousness of the awakening young girl 
The sensation had still its wonder for this But- 
terfly. It was still as a girl that Miss Bori’s But- 


terfly ran the course of the second act The pain 
of longing had not yet made her a woman. 
Her voice kept its soft youthful timbre when 


she told her vision. It was her fairy story— 
yr her dream—and it comforted her. All youth- 
ful confusion was her gesture—half a dozen 
gestures indeed in one—when the emotion of 
Pinkerton’s return flooded upon her. The 
music of Butterfly lies insistently high. Miss 
Bori’s tones are soft and full—of that freshness 
of timbre that used to be one of Mme. Tet- 
razzini’s glories and such tones are the very 
voice of the duet of the flowers or of the 
music when Butterfly mounts the hill.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 
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DAMROSCH OFFERS 
FRENCH PROGRAM 


D’Indy Symphony Most Engaging 
Number of a Not Very 
Striking List 

Walter Damrosch devoted the program 
of the Symphony Society on Sunday 
afternoon, February 8 at A®olian Hall, 
New York, to the works of modern 
French composers. The program in- 
eluded a Vincent d’Indy Symphony, iden- 
tified by the parenthetical “On the Song 
of a Mountaineer,” Roger-Ducasse’s 
“Variations Plaisantes sur un Theme 
Grave,” Chabrier’s “Bourrée Fantasque” 
and Widor’s “Choral and Variations.” 

We have had programs of modern 
compositions before from Mr. Damrosch; 
we can recall the occasion of an entire 
Debussy program. Either the popular 
conductor, whose taste as a program- 
maker has been much praised, miscal- 
culated the effect of the four works he 
chose for a hearing last week or the ears 
.f the audience were not attuned to the 
offering. Suffice it to record that the 
1.usical interest of the program was the 
s.ightest yet noted in orchestral doings 
\iS season. 

One rarely hears a concert on which 
t.e d’Indy composition proves the best on 
tie program. Such was the case here, 
i owever. For the d’Indy symphony was 
\ orth listening to in parts, at any rate. 
lI. d’Indy seems to have a predilection 
for writing symphonies in regard to 
mountains. Some ten years ago Mr. 
Damrosch played us his long and turgid 
symphony, “A Day on a Mountain,” and 
it was this that we feared we should hear 
again last Sunday. But the illustrious 
Frenchman has been busy meantime and 
added this Symphony in G, in which he 
also calls for a “piano obbligato,” which 
in the “A Day on a Mountain” only 
made thunder. In this new symphony 
the pianist really has something to play 
and the treatment of the most popular 
household instrument as an integer of 
the orchestra is not-without interest. The 
work as a whole may be commended for 
much fine instrumentation and the mas- 
terly transformation of the mountain- 
song theme throughout the various move- 
ments. The final movement, however, a 
noisy, overscored and bombastic piece of 
writing, descends to the banal, something 
we have hitherto not discerned in this 
scholarly French musician. Clarence 
Adler played the piano part in a wholly 
admirable manner, technically sure and 
tonally good, never projecting his work 
into the foreground, but on the contrary 
keeping it in the orchestral frame as the 
composer doubtless would have it. 

The Roger-Ducasse Variations, in 
which the harp is treated in a manner 
similar to the piano in the d’Indy sym- 
phony, were prefaced by a few intro- 
ductory remarks by Mr. Damrosch, who 
chose the work in Paris last Summer. 
Ada Sassoli played the part assigned the 
harp in this place. Despite her splen- 
did work and the excellent playing of 
the orchestra the audience applauded but 
faintly. Melodically the work is barren, 
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Some of the Guests at Milwaukee Reception Given by Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard, Wisconsin Manager, 


ILWAUKEE, WIis., Jan. 29.—With 

the coming of Ysaye, the noted Bel- 
gian violinist, there was instituted by 
Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard, Milwaukee’s 
indefatigable impresario, a series of de- 
lightful informal receptions in which a 
coterie of the best known musical Mil- 
waukeeans participated. The affairs are 
designed to bring local enthusiasts into 
an intimate communion with the noted 
stars who visit Milwaukee, and the first 
one, that in honor of Ysaye, realized this 
aim to-the highest degree. 





Eugen Ysaye 


Mrs. Shepard’s reception in honor of 
Ysaye took place at her home on Sunday 
evening, January 25, following the Ysaye 
recital on Sunday afternoon. The ac- 
companying flashlight picture was taken 
for MUSICAL AMERICA just before the 
gathering dissolved and shows some of 
the leading musicians of Milwaukee sur- 
rounding the famous violinist, who, in 
this happy company and with his com- 
panion-like calabash pipe, declared the re- 
ception one of the most pleasurable events 
in his long career. In the picture are 
the following: 





in Honor of 


Upper row, left to right, Albert Fink, vio 
linist; Mrs. Norman Hoffman, pianist; Prof. 
Hans Bruening, Wisconsin College of Music, 
and pianist; Mrs. Bruening; William A. 
Kaun, composer and lieder singer, brother 
to Hugo Kaun; Mrs. Kaun; Camille Decreus, 
accompanist to M. Ysaye; Fred Page Tib 
bits; John Solin, secretary to M. Ysaye 
Second row, Herman Zeitz, conductor Audi 
torium Symphony Orchestra and _ choral 
leader; Mrs. Zeitz, at his right; Mrs. Clara 
Bowen Shepard: M. Ysaye; Mrs. F. P. Tib 
bits; Mrs. A. J. Patek. Third row, Ruth 
Collingbourne, violinist: Dr. A. J. Patek: 
Mrs. Catherine Pannill Mead, composer and 
soprano; Anne Shepard; Bessie Routt, pian- 
ist: Margaret Rice, violinist 

M. N. S. 





while its harmonies are far from strik- 
ing to our modern ears. 

Miss Sassoli had a chance to display 
her virtuosity in the commonplace Widor 
piece, which she played to the delight of 
her hearers. The accompaniment is or- 
chestrated wretchedly. The Chabrier 
“Bourrée Fantasque,” originally a piano 
composition of worth, would be better off 
had the late Felix Mottl not attempted to 
make an orchestral number of it. He 
was not an expert in writing for the or- 
chestra and his handling of this piece is 
ample proof thereof. A. W. K. 


Dr. George Henschel recently con- 
ducted the Concertgebouw Orchestra in 
Amsterdam, in Willem Mengelberg’s 
place, so successfully that he has been 
invited to repeat his visit this month. 





HOFMANN IN LOS ANGELES 





Floods Recede Long Enough to Allow 
Pianist to Give Recital 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 4.—It is a legend 
that when the pianists began to come to 
Southern California Jupiter Pluvius got 
jealous and tried to drive each one out. 
This is known to be true, because it 
rains whenever an artist pianist appears 
here. The greater the pianist the bigger 
the rain. Last week there was a 
formidable conjunction. Josef Hofmann 
was billed for two recitals in Los An- 
geles and Paderewski was within strik- 
ing distance. Result—a deluge. Hof- 
mann was marooned at San Diego and 
his first date here was canceled. The 


same program was played Friday after- 
noon, however, to a large audience. 
Hofmann received an ovation, as a 
matter of course, but he did not warm 
up to his audience as in former years. 
His final encore was the Rubinstein 
“Melody in F” as a kind of “Now, little 
children, go home; your piano lesson is 
over.” His program embodied sonatas 
by Beethoven and Chopin, and, what was 
more interesting, new selections by De- 
bussy, Rachmaninoff and Dvorsky. These 
were the more welcome, as the standard 
repertory of Beethoven and Bach and 
Schumann and Liszt and Chopin has 
been played at us for a decade. It might 
be worth the while of some good pianist 


to advertise a “new répertoire” and 
cross the country on that slogan. 
W. F. G. 











On Occasion of Her 


Appearance as Soloist with Russian Symphony 
New York Staats Zeitung.—‘‘Miss Eleanor Spencer, 
duced herself here in a recital, was the soloist rhe new ¢ 


Rimsky-Korsakow is a 








virtuoso-piece that does not give the lyric 


with moving virtuosity 


Orchestra, Jan. 6 
who has already intro 
Sharp Minor Concerto by 
side 
which displayed the best side of 


H. E. KREHBIEL, in the New York 7ribune, said : 
“‘An artist ripe in intelligence, mature in feeling and most admirably grounded in technical ability.’’ 


on hearing KLEANOR oy P k N CC k R 


This highly favorable opinion of the Dean of New York's critical faculty has been borne out in continued successes for MISS SPENCER 
wherever she has played. 


RECENT COMMENTS: 
facility.’ 


much chance 


well. Miss Spencer made it 


cut out for the performer, but these difficulties Miss Spencer mastered with 


New York Evening Journal.—‘‘Miss 
Minor concerto of the chief of the ‘New 


interesting through her 


at her début on 
Nov. 11, 1913 


Eleanor Spencer played the C Sharp 
Russians,’ and she played it extremely 
boldness of trentment, 


Miss Spencer played it 
the young pianist’s art 


The young lady was much applauded.” 


her crisp rhythms, fluent passage work and her niceties of nuance.” 


New York Revue.—‘‘Miss Eleanor Spencer played with warmth and beautifu 
tone, and not interpreted the composer's spirit satisfactorily, but also lent he Boston Journal, Dec. 15, 1913.—''Miss Spencer, a nev er, proved her 
individuality, giving the work a transparency which it hardly possessed Miss Spencer self a pianist well worth hearing. Her technical power is well 
received much well-earned applause.’’ developed and consequently her performance of the brilliant Liszt numbers was 
New York World.—‘‘Eleanor Spencer, an American pianist, who created a as satisfactory to the audience as that of the less taxing Schumann and Mendelssohn 
good impression recital here some weeks ago, gave a fine rendition of the seldon selections.’ 
heard piano concerto in C Sharp Minor by Rimsky-Korsakow This number is replete Boston American, Dec. 15, 1913.—‘‘Miss Spence: proved to be pianist 
with difficulties, over all of which Miss Spencer’s fine technic, sense of rhythm and vith an interesting style and a fine technique.” 
virility carried her safely.’ Boston Advertiser, Jan. 15, 1914.—‘Miss Spencer has great deli- 
New York American.—‘‘Another novelty was Rimsky-Korsakow’s piano cor cacy of teuch and a graceful manner of playing, and she warm applause 
certo in C Sharp Minor, in which Miss Eleanor Spencer played the piano part The ifter the several numbers of her well-chosen program 
concerto teems with effects ind Miss Spencer presented these with brilliancy. “A feature of the program was the difficult Chopin Sonat u B Minor with its 
precision and finish.” varying movements and opportunities for display of technique Miss Spencer played 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle.—‘‘The piano concerto (Rimsky-Korsakow) was ex this number with brilliancy and mastery of its technical features and her 
cellently played by Miss Eleanor Spence! Chere was an abundance of technical worl volume of tone was well managed in all the numbers.”’ 
Management: Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, New York City. Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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METROPOLITAN 


PAPERS 


CALL THE 


DEBUT OF 


RUDOLF BERGE 


TEN,OJR METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


A REMARKABLE TRIUMPH 


Mr. Berger, a former German baritone, changed to a tenor by Oscar Saenger, achieves a phenomenal success at his first ap- 
pearance at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York. Hailed by critics and public as a true operatic tenor of the first rank. 


NEW YORK HERALD. 


For the third time this season a new tenor faced 
an audience in the Metropolitan Opera House yester- 
day afternoon when Mr. Rudolf Berger sang Sieg- 
mund in a repetition of “Die Walkuere.”’ 

The audience welcomed the new German tenor with 
great enthusiasm. At the close of the first act he 
was called out a dozen times, with Mme. Fremstad. 
After the second act he received a lot of flowers. On 
every side individuals in the audience could be 
heard commenting upon the success of the new 
singer. 

Mr. Berger is a giant, several inches above six feet 
in height and broad in proportion. His carriage is 
manly, his stage presence impressive. He gave the 
impression of the son of a god, which he is in the 
legend. 

Mr. Berger is a robust tenor. His voice originally 
was a baritone, but in yesterday’s singing it revealed 
nothing but a pure, high tenor quality. He is at his 
best in heroic moments. His enunciation was remark- 
able for its clarity. He gave complete evidence yes- 
terday of being a valuable acquistion as a heroic tenor 
of impressive appearance. 


NEW YORK PRESS. 


At the season’s second performance of ‘‘Die Wal- 
kuere,” given yesterday afternoon in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House in the cycle of Wagner’s ‘‘Ring of 
the Nibelung,’ special interest centered in Rudolf 
Berger, whom the role of Siegmund introduced for 
the first time to an American audience. 

Only a few years ago the tall-towering tenor was 
a baritone and distinguished himself sufficiently in 
that capacity to be drawn into Cosima Wagner’s 
artistic family in Bayreuth. There he became ac- 
quainted with Marie Rappold, now Frau Rudolf Ber- 
ger, and with the Brooklyn soprano’s German-Ameri- 
can teacher, who undertook to raise his voice to a 
higher and more profitable range. 

He came to New York for his training, and while 
learning to put himself into new vocal harness had 
plenty of opportunity to study the performances in 
the Metropolitan Opera House, where he was a fre- 
quent visitor. 

There can be no question that Berger made a most 
favorable impression yesterday, not only because 
of his heroic stature—though unquestionably his ap- 
pearance added a great deal to the effectiveness of 
his portrayal of the Volsung—but also because of his 
eloquent singing and his excellent diction. In fact, 
the former baritone was greeted after the first act 
with demonstrations of enthusiasm quite out of the 
ordinary. 

Few persons who knew nothing of his past would 
have had the slightest suspicion yesterday that Berger 
once had sung baritone roles. In body, in fibre, in 
timbre, his voice is now essentially that of a tenor, 
moving easily and with no signs of effort in its new 
tonal altitudes. 

Somewhat compressed, somewhat metallic in its 
resonance, to be sure his tone-production hardly ful- 
fills ideal demands. But though his voice is pene- 
trating, rather than powerful, it is nevertheless agree- 
able to the ear and remarkably well adjusted through- 
out its range. 

Certainly Berger gave a most picturesque imper- 
sonation of Siegmund—one of the best, thought 
many in yesterday’s audience, heard here in recent 
years—and to judge from his debut he ought to prove 
a valuable member of Giulio Gatti-Casazza’s flock of 
German artists. 


NEW YORK WORLD. 


New opera tenors come and go, but occasionally a 
season brings one approaching or attaining the stand- 
ard established by the particular music public of this 
city. An event of this nature was recorded at the 
Metropolitan yesterday afternoon when Rudolf Berger, 
from the Berlin Royal Opera, made his American 
debut as Siegmund in “Die Walkuere.”’ 

Especial interest was evinced by the very large 
audience attending the second music-drama of the 
matinee ‘“‘Nibelungen Ring’’ cycle because of accounts 
from abroad telling how Mr. Berger’s voice had been 
turned from baritone to tenor, a feat which always 
causes wonder. 

When, therefore, it became apparent that the new- 
comer was an artist deserving to be added to the 
Metropolitan list of principals there was satisfaction, 
and at the close of the first act the assemblage gave 
Mr. Berger a reception which must have delighted 
the young singer. The courteous action of Mme. 








Fremstad in voluntarily insisting that Mr. Berger take 
a curtain call alone is to be commended. 

If the new tenor is not yet as perfect as might be 
wished he has qualities to be admired, among which 
are a fresh, vibrant voice, a heroic physique, youth- 
ful enthusiasm and dramatic freedom. His singing 
yesterday was authoritative and the declamation 
noticeably good. There was true intonation and a 
certain degree of metal in the voice which made it 
satisfying to the average ear. 

Mr. Berger is almost as large a man as Leo Slezak, 
and this commanding presence is useful in the por- 
trayal of Wagnerian roles. It is scarcely possible to 
pronounce final judgment upon a singer after a 
single hearing, but there is abundant evidence to in- 
dicate that Mr. Berger will make a place for himself 
at the Metropolitan. 


NEW YORK SUN. 


The performance of the Wagner music drama in 
the afternoon provided opportunity for the first ap- 
nee in this city of Rudolf Berger, lately of Ber- 
in. 

Mr. Berger started out in life as a baritone, and 
seeing the error of his ways had his voice replaced 
and is now a tenor. Any one who never heard him 
sing a baritone part must wonder how he could have 
done it. There is no trace of baritone quality in his 
voice now. 

He is a man of heroic figure and fine face and his 
physical fitness for the great roles of the Wagnerian 
dramas is such as the local stage has long lacked. It 
may be added that he sang Siegmund yesterday in a 
manner to arouse hopes for the immediate future. 

The voice, though a true tenor, was neither steady 
nor opulent as heard yesterday. The thin quality of 
tone produced by the method of emission put warmth 
and variety of color out of the question. No small 
amount of expression in the delivery, however, was 
effected by a skilful employment of dynamics and by 
an admirable diction. It was on the whole a. manly, 
interesting and commendable Siegmund that Mr. Ber- 
ger offered and there will doubtless be favor for him 
with the public. 


NEW YORK MAIL. 


There were two events of interest at the Metropoli- 
tan yesterday, the chief one being the American 
debut of Rudolf Berger as Siegmund in the second 
performance in the afternoon cycle of “Der Ring.” 

There was much interest in the German tenor, par- 
ticularly among those who knew his history. Berger 
was a “‘hero-baritone” and was known in all the great- 
est musical centers of Europe as such. One summer 
while Oscar Saenger was abroad they met. Saenger 
raised objection to the quality of Berger’s voice, stat- 
ing it was clearly a tenor. 

This resulted in the baritone coming to New York, 
where he gave himself to daily study with Mr. Saen- 
ger to accomplish the change. 

He remained under contract abroad and was not 
permitted to sing under any conditions in this coun- 
try. Two years ago he made his debut as Lohen- 
grin, and by this time few remember that on the same 
stages where he now appears he sang the leading bari- 
tone roles. 

“Die Walkuere” had one of the most enjoyable 
performances that lie in the hands of Alfred Hertz. 
It was greatly enhanced by the presence of Berger, 
whose success was so immediate that he gained ten 
or twelve recalls after the first act. 

He has a full, ringing voice, with ease in the high 
range and a smooth production throughout. He has 
a fine stage presence. 


NEW YORK TELEGRAM. 


When the stormy overture to “Die Walkuere’”’ be- 
gan in the Metropolitan Opera House yesterday after- 
noon the Perfect Wagnerites who crowded the house 
were tiptoe with excitement over the new tenor, 
Rudolf Berger, making his first appearance here as 
Siegmund. 

He proved to be of really heroic proportions, 
actually towering over the noble Sieglinde of Mme. 
Olive Fremstad. Mr. Berger once sang leading bari- 
tone roles. He is now an undoubted tenor with a 
voice of considerable beauty. He is, moreover, a 
splendid dramatic artist, and the Metropolitan is for- 
tunate in adding a singer of such power and presence 
to its German forces. 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
The coming of new tenors unto a land still athirst 
for high notes and filled with much joy when it gets 
them is always a matter of moment, although often 


enough of but short life in the long history of things 
operatic. Rudolf Berger, a new tenor, in his first 
appearance as Siegmund, in “Die Walkuere,” when 
that first portion of the trilogy of the “Nibelungen 
Ring”’ had its presentation at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, at the matinee cycle, received a warm greet- 
ing. 

‘Mr. Berger originally sang baritone roles, but in 
the last few years has been able to employ his upper 
tones so that he can Compass the so-called heroic 
German tenor parts. His voice shows little effect of 
the process of extending its practical range, for it is 
apparently well equalized throughout. It is a voice of 
great power and fine quality and it is managed with 
skill. 

This tenor will undoubtedly fulfill the necessities of 
the German roles at the Metropolitan. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


Though “Die Walkuere’ has been heard twice 
before this season, yesterday’s performance was of 
unusual interest in that it marked the American 
debut of a new tenor, Rudolf Berger. It had been re- 
ported in the journals that Mr. Berger was a bari- 
tone made over into a tenor, but his singing gave no 
evidences to support this statement. His voice proved 
to be one of true tenor quality, heroic in power and 
in tone. 

In stature Mr. Berger is a giant, his figure grace- 
ful, his face mobile and his bearing both dignified and 
plastic. As it was, he won his audience yesterday as 
few tenors of recent years have succeeded in doing, 
and at the curtain of the first act received what was 
a veritable ovation. He and Mme. Fremstad were 
called before the curtain nearly a dozen times, and 
finally the fair soprano persuaded him to take a call 
alone, which he did, to the accompaniment of deafen- 
ing applause and even cheers. 


NEW YORK EVENING SUN. 


Whoever dug up the spring styles for a prehistoric 
cave man in Rudolf Berger’s debut as Siegmund in 
“Die Walkuere’”’ at the Metropolitan yesterday after- 
noon did the tenor an ill turn in one respect. A sort 
of antediluvian Absalom, he wore his wig of blond 
hair tied back in a Psyche knot. Added to that was 
a tunic of baby blue under his sheepskin coat. And 
all this was “historical correctness’’ of the kind that 
the German Kaiser himself is said to insist on in the 
personally directed productions at the Berlin Royal 
Opera. Clothes aside, the new man made a fine im- 
pression. His ‘Spring Song’? had the fresh, clear, 
“bright’”’ tone quality of vigorous youth. He sang 
and acted with ease and assurance, and he stood 6 
feet 4 in his sandals, a peer of pagan gods and heroes 
as this public knows them in the great cycle of the 
“Ring.” 


NEW YORK GLOBE 


The house was crowded for “Die Walkuere’”’ 
matinee, the second in the afternoon ‘“Ring’”’ series. 
Interest did not focus on the scenery as in the case 
of ‘“‘Das Rheingold”’ a week earlier. It focused rather 
on the tenor, Rudolf Berger, from the Berlin Royal 
Opera, who made his American debut as Siegmund. 
Mr. Berger started life—that is—operatic life—as a 
baritone. 

Rarely indeed does one hear a tenor voice without 
a baritone note in it. Mr. Bonci has such a voice, and 
so has Mr. Bassi. With them in that particular stands 
Mr. Berger. His voice is of the kind that is uni- 
versally recognized as tenor. 

Mr. Berger is a very large man, enormously tall, 
with a huge bulk of body. Such size in itself adds 
impressiveness to gestures that otherwise would seem 
routine. Just as his strong, metallic voice produced 
a certain effect, so did his great size. “A regular 
cave man’’ was a phrase one heard uttered admiringly 
in various quarters, and after the first act there was 
quite a storm of applause, much of which was directed 
toward the tenor, as was evident in two or three of 
the many curtain calls that Mme. Fremstad insisted on 
his taking alone. 


NEW YORK TIMES. 


Mr. Berger has the advantage of youth and a lithe 
and active figure, valuable assets in the representa- 
tion of the young heroes of Wagner’s dramas. His 
impersonation of the woeful Volsung had excellent 
features, especially in the first act, culminating in 
his drawing the sword from the tree. So far as he 
disclosed it yesterday, his voice was pleasing. 

He had abundant power, and there was distinctness 
and intelligibility in much of his declamation. 
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ROYAL RETURN FOR MENDELSSOHN CHOIR 





Duke of Connaught in Audience 
as Vogt’s Toronto Chorus 
Opens Season 


TORONTO, CAN., Feb. 3.—After an in- 
terim of a year’s rest, the Mendelssohn 
Choir of Tcronto vpened its seventeenth 
season last night at Massey Hall before 
one of the finest audiences ever as- 
sembled here. Not only was the big au- 
ditorium completely filled, but the repre- 
sentation of musical culture was striking 
and there was in addition the social mag- 
net associated with the presence of the 
Duke of Connaught, Governor General 
of Canada. As in previous years the 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra, with 
Frederick Stock, supplied the instru- 


mental support. 

The program of the choir was in some 
respects remarkable, including an ad- 
vance into new ground with which the 
audience was not more than remotely ac- 
quainted. It is but just to say that in 
compelling a hearty response and _ in 
firmly establishing these new works Dr. 
A. S. Vogt never approximated technica! 
perfection so closely nor gave such thrii!- 
ing examples of brilliant singing. 

Attention centered in the excerpts 
from the “Manzoni Requiem” of Verdi, 
which the choir translated into much 
more than a test piece for virtuosity and 
gave many of its moments a religious 
impressiveness and solemnity illustrative 
of the conductor’s ideals. The important 
vocal quartet found fortunate expression 
with Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mildred 
Potter, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, 
and Horatio Connell, baritone. The se- 
lection of this group effected a wonder- 
fully agreeable balance of tone and har- 
mony of exvression. 

In further commemoration of Verdi 
there was given his setting of the “Sta- 
bat Mater,” especially noteworthy be- 
cause of the exalted spirit character- 
izing the interpretation by choir and or- 
chestra. 

The novelties were Moussorgsky’s 
choral ballad, “Joshua,” for chorus, or- 
chestra, contralto and baritone solos. At 
a first hearing this work apparently 
struck home, winning much warm ap- 
preciation, for the applause was long 
and lusty. Nowowiezski’s Slavic Folk 
Song for chorus and orchestra was an 
admirable relief piece, charming in the 
spontaneity of its dance spirit, with grip- 
ping changes of tempo. Dr. Vogt read 
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Dr. A. S. Vogt, Conductor, Toronto’s 
Mendelssohn Choir 
the number with so much _ intelligence 


and artistic mastery as to prove his ex- 
ceptional abilities in a diversified reper- 
toire. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
found itself in a city of old friends and 
admirers. The distinction of Mr. Stock 
and his players was again illustrated in 
brilliant and most finished performances 
of Granville Bantock’s Overture to a 


Greek Tragedy, Casella’s rhapsody, 
“Italia,” and in a beautiful performance 
of Beethoven’s Overture, ‘“Leonore,” 
No. 3. R. B. 





ENDORSE ARTHURIAN 
FFSIIVAL FOR ENGLAND 


Leading Composers and Dramatists 
Behind Scheme for National Theater 
at Glastonbury 


LONDON, Jan. 30.—The projected 
Arthurian Festival to be held at Glaston- 
bury next August, and of which notice 
has already appeared in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, shows positive signs of emerg- 
ing from the embryo state. An execu- 
tive committee has been formed and a 
subscription and guarantee fund opened, 
and among those who have already ap- 
pended their names as signatories are 
Lena Ashwell, John Galsworthy, Landon 
Ronald, Bernard Shaw, Sir Henry J. 
Wood, Josef Holbroake, Professor Geddes, 
Gervase Elwes, P. Napier Miles and 
numerous others. The scheme has fur- 
thermore received the written endorse- 
ment of a host of the leading artistic, 
literary and social personages. 

For the benefit of American readers 
who count on being in England this 
Summer, it may not be amiss to quote 
from the circular which the Festival 
Committee will distribute: 

“Tt has long been thought that Eng- 
land should have its own national festival 
theater for religious and choral drama, 
and that it should not be necessary to 
go abroad in order to have music drama 
presented under the right conditions as 
at Bayreuth and elsewhere. 

“At last the opportunity has come for 
producing an English music drama 
founded upon the Arthurian legend as 
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told by Malory. Glastonbury, the 
ancient Isle of Avalon, affords the most 
ideal and appropriate setting for this 
venture. Glastonbury is, according to 
well founded tradition, the site of the 
First Church in Britain, built by Joseph 
of Arimathea and his companions. 
Chalice Hill, Glastonbury, derives its 
name from the belief that fhe Holy 
Grail was buried there. To Glastonbury 
the mourning queens brought Arthur 
himself after his last great battle, to be 
healed of his wound, and here he and 
Guinevere were buried * * *.” 

The scheme includes a cycle of music 
dramas, the first of which, entitled “The 
Birth of Arthur,” by R. Buckley and 
Rutland Boughton, requires only the fin- 
ancial support—a matter of £5,000—to be 
assured of production. As already men- 
tioned in these columns, the leading parts 
will be in the hands of well known sing- 
ers, the chorus recruited from local so- 
cieties, and the orchestra, the Beecham 
Symphony Orchestra under its founder 
and conductor, Thomas Beecham. 

In addition to the cycle of Arthurian 
choral dramas, there would be performed 
dramas by other authors and composers, 
with folk-drama and folk-dancing. The 
building to be erected, whether temporary 
or permanent, will be an amphitheater, 
having adequate seating for 1,200 people, 
a suitable stage with modern appliances 
and a hidden orchestra. 

The organizing secretary for the com- 
mittee is Arthur Robinson Smith, the 
London concert agent, of No. 7 Wigmore 
Street. P.d. 1. 


KAISER HEARS BERLIN’S 
TWENTY-FIRST “‘‘ PARSIFAL ”’ 


Compliments the New “Kundry,”’ Mme. 
Denera, and Gives Jewels to Many 
Members of the Company 


BERLIN, Jan. 24.—The_ twenty-first 
“Parsifal” performance was brilliant in 
every respect, attended, as it was, by the 
Kaiser, the Kaiserin and the Queen of 
Both orchestra and principals 
gave a highly creditable performance 
indeed, one of the best of the season. The 
new Kundry, Mme. Denera, was heard 
“officially” for the first time. Aside from 
the charm of her beautiful, rich voice, 
Mme. Denera’s characterization bears a 
distinctly personal note and is marked by 
high intelligence. Vocally, she outdid 
herself. Especially in the garden scene 
her performance had a versatility, an 
appeal and a dramatic power to satisfy 
the most blasé of her hearers. Kirchhoff 
was an effective Parsifal and the Gurne- 
manz of Paul Knipfer was nobly sung 
and acted. 

At the close of the 
Kaiser summoned Mme. Denera to the 
royal box, not only complimenting her 
upon her splendid artistic performance, 
which he termed seductive, yet queenly 
throughout, but also discussing with her 
the psychological phases of the part. 
Mme. Denera received from the Emperor 
a brooch with diamonds, rubies and sap- 
phires in recognition of her performance. 
His Majesty also presented a jeweled 
brooch and complimentary personal let- 
ter to Mme. Loeffler-Burckart, a diamond 
secarfpin to Kammersanger Paul Knipfer 
and various other souvenirs and decora- 
tions to members of the company, the 
stage manager and others. O. P. J. 


Greece. 


second act the 





ATLANTA SCHEDULE 
FOR METROPOLITAN 


Great Week of Opera for the 
South to Begin April 27 
with ‘Carmen ”’ 





ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 6.—Atlanta music- 
lovers are greatly pleased with the op- 
eras that have been selected for the fifth 
season of Metropolitan grand opera 
which will open on April 27 and extend 
through May 2. 

“Carmen” will be sung on Monday 
night as the first offering of the week; 
“Il Trovatore,” Tuesday; “Der Rosen- 
kavalier,” Wednesday; “Madeleine” and 
“I Pagiiacci,” Thursday; ‘Madama But- 
terfly,’ Friday; “Lohengrin,” Saturday 
matinee, and “Un Ballo in Maschera” as 
the closing opera Saturday night. 

Within a few days after the announce 
ment that the contract for operas had 
been renewed $12,200 more than the 
$50,000 needed as a guarantee fund had 
been subscribed. Pledges ranging from 
$50 to $500 poured into the offices of the 
Atlanta Music Festival Association from 
all over the South. 

It has been announced that this year 
Otto Kahn and all the directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who are 
in America at that time will come to At- 
lanta on a special train and remain here 
during the entire opera week. 

According to an announcement by A. 
R. Keen, manager of the Georgian Ter- 

race Hotel, Enrico Caruso has engaged 
for himself for opera week six rooms and 
three baths—the figures are correct. 
Manager Keen sent Caruso a map of the 
second floor of the hotel and it came back 
marked in a most elaborate manner, Mr. 
Caruso indicating his own sleeping quar- 
ters, his own bath tub, his private dining 
room and quarters for his servants. 

For the last four years the Atlanta 
visit of the Metropolitan stars has been 
blessed with the balmiest of Southern 
weather and opera week consequently 
has been a great frolic for the singers. 

As an evidence of his interest in music 
in Atlanta Otto Kahn has written Mrs. 
John M. Slaton, president of the Atlanta 
Musical Association, that he wishes to 
become one of the association guarantors. 

L. K. S. 


Solos at Musicolony Dinner 


The next Musicolony 
given at the Roma 
York, on February 18. At the last din- 
ner, on December 16, many prominent 
musicians and music lovers were present. 
After the dinner, there were songs by 
Mr. MacNamee, baritone, a pupil of Es- 
peranza Garrigue, and solos by N. Val- 


dinner will be 
Restaurant, New 


entine Peavey, pianist and _ teacher. 
Musicolony, which was founded by Dr. 
l'ranklin Lawson only a little over two 


years ago, is already the largest musical 
colony in the world. 
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CANADIAN COMPANY 
VISITS CLEVELAND 


‘“* Samson,”’’ “‘ Gioconda,”’ ‘ Lohen- 
grin ’’ and a Double Bill Sung 
to Well Pleased Audiences 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 7.—The National 
Opera Company of Canada, under the 
local management of Helen deKay Town- 
send, gave four remarkably success- 
ful performances in Cleveland on Feb- 
ruary 2, 3 and 4, at the Hippodrome. 
The house -vas completely filled on the 
opening night for the appearance of Sle- 


zak and Gerville-Réache in “Samson et 
Dalila.” Mr. Slezak’s voice, owing to a 
severe cold, was not in its best condi- 
tion, but the singing of Mme. Gerville- 
Réache was superb. 

The performance of “La Gioconda” on 
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Tuesday was altogether delightful. The 
chorus and principals threw themselves 
with great spirit into the animated 
scenes of this transitional Italian opera. 
Marie Rappold, Farmo, Segura-Tallien 
and the rest not only sang well, but acted 
with understanding and enthusiasm. 

The climax of success, however, was 
reached in the afternoon performance of 
the two short operas, “La Navarraise” 
and “I Pagliacci,” both receiving a pres- 
entation well nigh perfect. Gerville- 
Réache in both her acting and singing of 
Anita, the Spanish peasant girl, made a 
realistic and emotional appeal to her au- 
dience that carried it by storm. Leon in 
the smaller part of the lover was equally 
convincing. The tableau was perfect, the 
chorus and orchestra in excellent form. 
Slezak has been announced for “I Pag- 
liacci,” but there was little surprise at 
his failure to appear after the strain of 
Monday’s performance upon his voice. 
Gaudenzi was an entirely adequate sub- 
stitute, and sang the part of Canio with 
musical exuberance, and all the emotion 
that tradition puts into it, making an ex- 
cellent foil to the delicate prettiness of 
Helen Stanley’s Nedda. Miss Stanley’s 
voice is clear and musical and her bird- 
song was of ravishing sweetness. 


The orchestra under Jacchia and Spi- 
rescu. was acceptable in the lighter 
operas, less so in “Samson” and “Lohen- 
grin” (given on the last night). The 
latter opera suffered somewhat also from 
the attempts of the chorus of Italian 
singers to give an intelligent perform- 
ance of German music. Rappold, as 
Elsa, was quite in her element, and sang 
extremely well. 

Rosa Olitzka and Max Salzinger gave 
authoritative interpretations of Ortrud 
and Telramund. In the music of the 
bridal chamber Leon, who played the 
part of Lohengrin for the first time (as 
substitute for Gaudenzi) had opportunity 
to efface the impression of nervousness 
apparent in the earlier part of the opera. 
The duet with Elsa was sung with much 
nobility of voice and gesture. 

Cleveland felt that good value had 
been given for three dollar opera, and 
would gladly welcome the company an- 
other season. ALICE BRADLEY. 





MOZART TWIN-STAR MATINEE 





Anna Case and Gerardy Give Refreshing 
Program for New York Club 


Another magnetic twin-star musicale 
fell to the lot of the New York Mozart 
Society members last Saturday after- 
noon, when they revelled in a hearing of 
one of the world’s leading ’cellists, Jean 
Gerardy, and a favorite young singer of 
American training, Anna Case. 


The Metropolitan soprano was found 
to be in resplendent vocal condition after 
her exacting duties of the previous eve- 
ning as Sophie in “Rosenkavalier,” and 
the feminine auditors were charmed as 
well by her ingratiating personality. 
Miss Case gave a satisfying taste of her 
lieder gifts in her opening group, and 
she delivered the “Bell Song” from 
“Lakme” with dazzling brilliance. Mrs. 
Beach’s “Ah, Love but a Day” was in- 
vested with thrilling emotional fervor. 
Miss Case paid a compliment to the Mo- 
zart by singing Conductor Arthur Claas- 
sen’s “The Wind That Shakes the Bar- 
ley” and Accompanist Charles Gilbert 
Spross’s buoyant “That’s the World in 
June.” After the latter song Miss Case 
shared two recalls with Mr. Spross. 


Absolute mastery of his instrument 
was displayed by Mr. Gerardy in the 
Boellmann “Variations Symphonique,” his 
musicianship was gratefully manifested 
in the Boccherini Suite, and his singing 
tone was employed most hapvily in the 
Schumann “Abendlied.” Hearty ap- 
plause greeted each appearance of the 
noted ’cellist. K. S. C. 


Zandonai’s “Conchita” has just been 
added to the répertoire of the San Carlo 
in Naples. 


SEATTLE TO HAVE 
PERMANENT OPERA 


Company Formed of Local Talent 
—** Carmen” First Work 
to Be Sung 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 31.—A_ per- 
manent grand opera company for Seattle 
with local artists is promised by the 
newly formed Standard Grand Opera 
Company of this city. According to an 
announcement made early in the week 
the company plans to put on two operas 
before the close of the season, the first 
to be given some time in April. 

The first opera will be “Carmen,” with 
John M. Spargur as conductor. Claude 
Madden will conduct the second opera, 
which is to be “Faust” or “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” The stage manage- 
ment will be under the direction of Mme. 
Hesse-Sprotte. 

A fund sufficient to defray the ex- 
penses of the initial performances is be- 
ing raised by popular’ subscription. 
Montgomery Lynch, who has for years 
been associated with many musical en- 
terprises of the city, is the new organ- 
ization’s business manager. 

A movement has been started to form 
a federation of music clubs for the pur- 
pose of furthering the musical interests 
of the city and the Northwest. So far 
three meetings have been held by the of- 
ficers of the various clubs and a constitu- 
tion will probably be drawn up at the 
next meeting two weeks hence. If such a 
body could in some way act as a clear- 
ing house for local and Western man- 
agers in regulating the season’s attrac- 
tions it could do a great deal toward im- 
proving conditions in the concert field. 

The Rubinstein Club, a chorus of wom- 
en’s voices, gave an excellent concert on 
Monday evening under the direction of 
Grace Farrington Homsted, the feature 
being Nevin’s “A Day in Venice,” ar- 
ranged by Charles Gilbert Spross. The 
chorus showed the results of intelligent 
training. It also sang “Mammy’s Lul- 
laby” by Dvorak-Spross. The soloists 
were Margaret McCulloch, violinist, and 
Theo Karl Johnston, tenor. Romayn 
Hunkins accompanied the chorus. 

CARL PRESLEY. 








FINNISH MUSIC IN DRESDEN 





Striking Works by Sibelius, Kuula and 
Palmgren Performed 


DRESDEN, Jan. 28.—Some very in- 
teresting novelties, brought out on Janu- 
ary 25 in Roth’s music-salon were the 
works of the Finnish composers, Sibe- 
lius, Toivo Kuula and Selim Palmgren. 
The leaders of the new Finnish school 
possess decided originality and _ indi- 
vidual traits, as well as structural skill 
of Sibelius, the pianist. Kosti Vehanen, 
of Helsingfors, played smaller selections; 
“Romanza,” “Caprice,” and arrangement 
of Finnish folk songs, and “Serenade.” 
A remarkable sonata, for violin and 
piano, in E minor, by Toivo Kuula was 
found to be brimful of musical ideas. It 
was beautifully played by K. Vehanen 
and Adrian Rappoldi, who made the work 
stand out in plastic beauty. Kuula 
writes with his heart’s blood. A _ pro- 
found impression was made by his crea- 
tion, which reveals decided powers of 
invention and spiritual eloquence. Palm- 
gren numbers presented were “Polka 
Takt,” a characteristic national dance; 
“Maynight,” “Swans” and “Bellflowers.’ 
Kosti Vehanen gave them with due aban- 
don and swing. His touch is beautiful, 
replete with poesy and strength. Mrs. 
Silverberg-Hagelstam, of Helsingfors, 
sang songs by Sibelius and Palmgren. 

The American reciter, Winder John- 
son, gave a highly successful perform- 
ance entitled “Was Sheherazade er- 
zahit.” Her interpretative powers were 
revealed to great advantage. The young 
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artist has the power of immediately 
reaching the hearts of her audience. 
The readings of Turkish and Arabic 
legends were enthusiastically applauded. 
Evelyn Starr, the young and gifted 
violinist pupil of Auer, gave a recital 
of her own and, as in her other public 
appearances, revealed a violinistic capac- 
ity of much significance. Another 
violinist of the Auer school, Miss Ber- 
son, was the soloist of the “Ressaurée”’ 
Society’s grand concert. She, too, is un- 
usually gifted. A. 4. 





St. Paul Schubert Club Program Reveals 
Varied Talent 


St. PAUL, Feb. 6.—The last fortnightly 
program of the Schubert Club was pre- 
sented by its active members, assisted 
by Henry J. Williams, harpist. Marie 
Meyer Ten Broeck, an excellent pianist, 
gave a superior performance of Grieg’s 
Sonata, op. 7, in E Minor, a Romanza 
by Griinfeld and Liszt’s Tenth Hun- 
garian Rhapsody. Adelaide Pierce, a 
gifted contralto, sang with success “O 
Don Fatale” from Verdi’s “Don Carlos” 
and Saint-Saéns’s “Amour, Viens Aider”’ 
from “Samson et Delilah.” Three quar- 
tets for women’s voices were sung with 
fine feeling for tone quality and en- 
semble. The numbers were “In May,” 
Horatio Parker; “The Bells,” Gilchrist, 
and “Dreamy Summer Night,” Thuille. 
The performers were Nellie Fales, first 


soprano; Mrs. Emil Traeger, second 
soprano; Ada Dahlgren, first alto; 
Adelaide Pierce, second alto. Leopold G. 


Bruenner accompanied. Mr. Williams’s 
numbers were “La Danse des Fées,” by 
Parish Alvars; Reverie Fantastique by 
Williams; Valse Caprice by John Chesire. 
In a recent formal program by the 
Students’ Section, the following named 
appeared: Agnes MacEuchran, Livia 
Appel, Mary Willard, pianists; Colleen 
Freeman, Florentina Bowers and Anne 
Rubenstein, singers. 
Yr. i C. B. 





Thomas Whitney Surette gave an in- 
structive lecture-recital at the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences on Janu- 
ary 28 on “The Beethoven Sonatas.” He 
was assisted by Mme. Elfriede Stoffre- 
gen, pianist. The nineteenth, twentieth 
and twenty-first sonatas were discussed 
and the famous Schumann Quintet and 
Brahms’s F Minor Sonata played. 
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Call of Primitive in “Tang’’ 
at Indian Soprano’s Voice 





Princess Redfeather Lends Her 
Aboriginal Gifts to Cadman 
Music Talk 


Through the efforts of a small group 
of musicians—Cadman, Farwell, Burton, 
Troyer and a few others—the public has 
been made to realize that the songs of 
the North American Indian possess in- 
herent beauty and that they afford a 
reasonable basis for the development of 
American music. A large part of the 
public is in doubt, however, as to the 
ability of the Indian to become an ex- 
pressive artist. We have heard so much 
about the stoicism, the taciturnity, the 
self-repression of the Indian that it 
seems, in the popular mind, incongruous 
to expect anything like emotional ut- 
terance from him. Princess Tsianina 
Redfeather, the full-blood Indian so- 
prano who is associated with Charles 
Wakefield Cadman in presenting his In- 
dian Music-Talk, bids fair to upset this 
popular notion. 


In but a little more than a year’s vo- 
cal study she has developed into a singer 
of gripping power. Her teacher, John 


C. Wilcox, of Denver, declares that he. 


has rarely met with a student equally 
adept in overcoming self-conscious re- 
straint and developing an expressive tal- 
ent. Not only has she penetrative intel- 
ligence, a sure sense of rhythm and an 
unusually retentive memory, maintains 
Mr. Wilcox, but she possesses personal 
magnetism, histrionic talent and a sen- 
sitive emotional nature. 

While she has specialized on Indian 
songs, she also studies songs of varied 
character. In a recent concert in Den- 
ver she sang Massenet’s “Elegy.” Bem- 
berg’s “Hindoo Chant” and Schindler’s 
“La Colomba,” and by her warmth of 
emotional utterance stirred an audience 
to enthusiasm. Mme. Melba _ recently 
heard the Indian girl sing Bemberg’s 
“Hindoo Chant” and pronounced it a 
perfect rendition, speaking particularly 
of the warmth and genuineness of emo- 
tional utterance. 

“When Princess Tsianina first came 
to me,” says Mr. Wilcox, “I was at once 
impressed by her personality and the 
promising timbre of her voice; but, aside 
from a plaintive wail, characteristic of 
all Indian singing, and really touching 
in its proper place, I discovered nothing 
to give encouragement that she would 
readily adjust herself to the require- 
ments of expressive singing. She sang a 
couple of simple songs for me, scarcely 
opening her lips and maintaining the 
unvarying facial expression of a sphinx. 

“As she pursued her studies I was 
happily surprised by her response. After 
the first few months of technical drill 
and song study were begun I had only to 
bring before her the ‘picture-story’ of a 
song and she would visualize it almost 
immediately. I have used great re- 
straint in developing the expressive side 
of her work in order that I may avoid 
making her in any sense a ‘parrot’ 
singer. It is essential, to my way of 
thinking, that this gifted young woman 
in particular should retain the natural- 
ness that is her charm in all that she 
does. And so I have merely made sug- 
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gestions which should lead her to get the 
right point of view and then let her own 
expression prevail. 

“In the same spirit I have not tried, 
and shall not try, to eliminate from her 
tone the peculiarly individual Indian 
quality. Her tones have a_ peculiar 
‘tang’ that I have never heard in a pale- 
face voice, and my effort in training her 
is to bring her voice into its greatest 
possible beauty, through free amplifica- 
tion of resonance, without eliminating 
this native quality. A good cook does 
not try to entirely eliminate the ‘gamey’ 
taste in a wild fowl, but merely neu- 
tralizes it sufficiently for the civilized 
palate. No more would I try _ to 
eliminate the quality in this delightfully 
natural girl’s voice that is its true char- 
acteristic. Her success, whenever she 
has appeared in public shows that the 
appeal of the primitive is still felt, even 
in our day of artificiality.” 

Mr. Cadman is so delighted with the 
young Indian princess that he has con- 
tracted for her exclusive services in illus- 
trating his Indian Music-Talk during 
this and the coming year. 


The Aeolian Choir of Brooklyn with 
forty voices under the direction of N. 
Lindsay Norden was heard at the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
on January 29, when compositions which 
are sung in the Orthodox Greek and 
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Catholic churches in Russia were given. 
“The Cherubim Song,” in three settings, 
by Pavloff, Rachmaninoff and Gretchan- 
inoff; a Credo in eight parts, and 
Tschaikowsky’s “Light Celestial’ were 
among the numbers. 





AMERICAN SONGS SUNG 





Local Cornposer Among Those Repre- 
sented on Syracuse Club Program 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Feb. 6.—The last 
musicale of the Salon Club at the home 
of Mrs. Cornell Blanding, Friday even- 
ing, was one of the most enjoyable of 
the season. The first part of the pro- 
gram was devoted to American com- 


posers. Mrs. Blanding sang a group of 
songs by MacDowell, Kernochan and 
Spross; Ruth Thayer Burnham sang 
songs by Cadman and _ Chadwick. 


William Berwald, a local composer, and 
teacher at the college of Fine Arts, was 
represented on the program by his own 
songs, which he accompanied. They 
were sung by Laura Van Kuran. The 
songs made a great impression and were 
more than enthusiastically received. 
They were “O Would I Were Yon Lilac 
Fair,” “The Rose’s Message” and “Love’s 
Whispers.” The remainder of the pro- 
gram included two harp solos by Mel- 
ville Clark, and the aria from Mozart’s 
“Tl re pastore,” sung delightfully by 
Mrs. Blanding, the violin obbligato 
played by Gertrude Woodhull Dudley. 
At the Sunday concert given bv the 
Syracuse Symphony Orchestra the solo- 
ists were Joseph Maerz, pianist, and 
Evelyn Stolz, who sang an aria from 
Boito’s “Mefistofele,” with orchestra. 
L. V. K. 


STRONG CENTURY “‘RIGOLETTO” 





Harrold and Other Principals of Week 
Give Splendid Performancs 


Among the best productions that the 
Century Opera Company has put to its 
credit was that of “Rigoletto” during 
last week, when Orville Harrold made 
his second week’s appearances with the 
company on Tuesday evening. There 
was a goodly attendance, and the au- 
dience found much to admire in the spir- 
ited performance, in which there were 
many excellences of singing, stage man- 
agement and orchestral support. 

Mr. Harrold won a big success in his 
presentation of the Duke, singing the 
lines with good taste and with splendid 
lyric effect, besides enhancing the effect- 
iveness with dramatic fervor. The ova- 
tion following his “La Donne e Mobile” 
caused the tenor to repeat it in Italian. 
Lois Ewell’s Gilda was another of her 
sterling contributions and she invested 
her “Caro Nome” with expressive charm. 
Mr. Kreidler’s was a forceful Rigoletto 
and his enunciation, like that of Mr. 
Harrold, was admirably clear. Kathleen 
Howard and Alfred Kaufman gave ex- 
cellent performances of Maddalena and 
Sparafucile, respectively. Carlo Nicosia 
was the able conductor. 

Adolfo Jiminez sang with the company 
for the first time at the Wednesday mati- 
née. His work as the Duke was scarcely 
up to the standard of the Century. Be- 
atrice La Palme gave a_ refreshingly 
lyric performance of Gilda and was 
warmly applauded. Morton Adkins was 
highly appreciated as the Jester. In the 
evening Mary Carson and _ Walter 
Wheatley were the exponents of Gilda 
and the Duke 


A Sonata Evening was given at the 
Maryland College for Women, Luther- 
ville, Md., on February 4, by Howard R. 
Thatcher, the director of the music de- 
partment, as pianist, and Abram Gold- 
fuss, violinist. Beethoven was the com- 
poser represented, the C Minor Sonata, 
op. 30, No. 2, and the “Kreutzer” Sona- 
ta comprising the program. Both works 
were read in a finished manner. This 
program was repeated at the Florestan 
Club, Baltimore, Feb. 10. 


The choir of the Perkins Institute for 
the Blind gave its mid-Winter concert 
on February 12, in the Institution’s hall 
in Watertown, Mass. The program in- 
cluded Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast,” and “The Heavens are 
Telling,” from Haydn’s “Creation.” 





VERDI’S REQUIEM MASS 
SUNG IN BRIDGEPORT 


Famous Soloists and Oratorio Society 
Under Dr. Mees Give Vigorous 
Reading of Great Work 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Feb. 6.—Under 
the direction of Dr. Arthur Mees, the 
Bridgeport Oratorio Society gave a 
vigorous performance of Verdi’s Re- 


quiem Mass in the State Armory on 
February 3 before a vast assemblage. 
The chorus of about 300 sang with deep 
religious feeling, good volume, balance 
and precision, and the general verdict 
after the performance was that it was 
the best concert ever given by that mus- 
ical body. The work of the choristers 
was eloquent of the influence and train- 
ing of Dr. Mees, who has accomplished 
a world of good since the opening of the 
season in October. Dr. Mees received 
an ovation from the chorus and audi- 
ence. 

The solo singing of the assisting 
artists, Mme. Caroline Hudson-Alexan- 
der, soprano; Mme. Florence Mulford- 
Hunt, alto; William Wheeler, tenor, and 
Clifford Cairns, evoked genuine en- 
thusiasm. Mme. Alexander revealed 
great vocal elasticity and sweetness in 
her interpretation. Taste and accurate 
diction were features of the singing of 


Mme. Hunt, especially so in “Liber 
Scriptus.” “Ingemisco,” sung with re- 
fined artistry brought Mr. Wheeler 


his greatest measure of praise. The 
requiem music offered a good medium 
for the robust dignity of Mr. Cairn’s 
voice. He sang effectively and with great 
sincerity. 

Members of the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra assisted the chorus and 
played | the “Prelude” to “Die Meister- 
singer” before the singing of the mass. 

The officers of the Oratorio Society are 
Nathaniel W. Bishop, president; Jona- 
than Godfrey, vice-president; Charles 
D. Davis, vice-president; Mabel French, 
secretary, and Elliott P. Curtis, treas- 
urer. The governing board is comprised 
of Samuel I. Beardsley, Mrs. Henry L. 
Bishop, Nathaniel W. Bishop, Alfred T. 
Brisbeis, Frank V. Burton, Elliott P. 
Curtis, Charles D. Davis, Mrs. Charles 
D. Davis, James Dunn, Robert M. Eames, 
Thomas Fish, Miss French, Jonathan 
Godfrey, Frederick B. Granniss, Anna 
Hartigan, L. Eugene Hebbard, Mrs. 
Robert S. Hincks, Archibald McNeil, 
Mary L. Peck, L. T. Warner and Mrs. 
George W. Wheeler. 

W. E. C. 


Hugh W. Dougall, for the last year 
choir master at the St. Paul’s Church, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, has resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position at the Immanuel 
Baptist Church. 
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“MUSICAL AMERICA” IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


MUSICAL AMERICA has found its way into the public 
schools of many cities as an educational factor. The 
Sunday Republican of Cedar Rapids, Ia., in its issue of 
February 1 says: 

An innovation from which much good will arise 

is the introduction of MUSICAL AMERICA in all the 

schools of the city. A copy of the magazine will 

come weekly to each school. Teachers and chil- 
dren will keep informed regarding current events 

in the musical world. It is a progressive move- 

ment; Miss Inskeep is to be commended for it. 

This action on the part of the public school authori- 
ties in Cedar Rapids is another indication of the grow- 
ing importance of music as a study subject and a fuller 
recognition of its high piace as a cultural factor in 
general education. In last week’s the “Open 
Forum” contained a letter from Anna P. Robertson, of 
Staunton, Va., in which she said: 


issue 


For two years past I have used MUSICAL 
AMERICA as a current events paper in connection 
with my History of Music class and find it of 
great assistance in promoting enthusiasm for 
their work and a desire to hear and know the 
best. 

I have the class meet once a week and after 
having read the paper, each girl having certain 
pages assigned her, we discuss it together. 

I know of one teacher in the far South who is 
using your paper in this way, at my suggestion, 
and is much pleased with the result. 


Miss Robertson is only one of many teachers who re- 
alize that important musical history is being made to- 
day and that consideration of current happenings has a 
definite value in the student’s training. 


THE MARK OF THE BEAST 





Ignaz Waghalter, the Berlin composer, whose 
“Mandragola” has recently been produced at the 


Deutsches Opera House, Charlottenburg, Germany, is 
the same man who at the time of a visit to America 
not long since said, in discussing American musical 
conditions, that if the very beasts, if lions and tigers, 


are susceptible to the influence of music, why should 
not Americans be? Now it appears that an American 
manager is considering the production of this work 
upon the American stage, although the theme is one 
which can scarcely be regarded as savory. 

So, then, this exalted taste of Mr. Waghalter’s, to 
which Americans could scarcely be expected to rise, 
proves, when it comes to the issue, to be of the sort 
which is enabling certain American theatrical managers 
to reap large financial rewards from stage works of 
dubious character. The accident of being born of the 
race of Mozart, Beethoven and Wagner is one which 
does not necessarily afford artistic salvation to the in- 
dividual. 

It is reported that the critics say that “Mandragola” 
raises its composer “to the level of Humperdinck.” It 
makes little difference what the character of his music 
may be, he will scarcely rise to Humperdinck’s level if 
he fails in Humperdinck’s idealism in the choice of sub- 
jects. The cable report concerning the matter states 
that the dainty and catching character of the music may 
cause the “piquancy” of the story to be overlooked. 

Oh that mine enemy would write a book! 





PEOPLE’S MUSIC LEAGUE 


The People’s Music League of the People’s Institute, 
New York, issues an attractive circular headed ‘Music 
for the People,” which tells of its aims and of the 
progress which it has made in the short time since the 
league was organized by the People’s Institute in 1912. 

In general, the league is to stimulate musical knowl- 
edge and appreciation among the people of New York 
who have little opportunity to hear good music except 
at prohibitive cost, and to offer young artists the oppor- 
tunity of hearings before large audiences. The opening 
of auditoriums in the public school buildings for this 
purpose, and the organization of orchestras and other 
musical enterprises, are included in the scope of the 
league. Twenty-seven concerts were given in the season 
1912-13 and sixty concerts in 1913-14. The executive 
committee and advisory council of the league contain 
many persons of the first prominence in New York’s 
musical life, and the interest which these people have 
in this movement is very real. The circular of the 
league invites interest and support, and the movement, 
which is broadly educational, cultural and recreational, 
merits well all the support which can be given to it. 





PSYCHIC MUSICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Not long since reports were sent to us from the other 
side of the Atlantic of successful experiments in trans- 
mitting music by wireless. We have now in America 
Mr. Francis Grierson, whose psychic improvisations 
upon the piano have attracted widespread attention 
abroad and here. Now there appears a young man of 
Spanish extraction, Joseph Mercedes, of San Diego, Cal., 
who transmits any music at will to a pianist at a dis- 
tance by a process of telepathy which he himself cannot 
explain, New York experts, including Professor Hyslop, 
have been unable to detect any element of fraud in 
his performance. 

Thus in our world of music instances multiply which 
lead us away from the old materialistic conceptions to 
the belief that we are merely upon the verge of a world 
of natural truths and powers of which thus far we have 
but the faintest knowledge. We scarcely know what to 
expect next in these strange days when we can see 
through solid bodies, talk thousands of miles through 
the air, and when the very solidity of the atom is under- 
mined and we cannot aver that it is more than a mode 
of motion. 

The public attitude is curious, but rather careless, 
toward all these matters still. Within a reasonably 
short time, however, we are likely to see a much more 
intelligent position taken toward the collecting, collating 


and synthesizing of corresponding results in these 
different fields of modern thought and activity. It is 
time that inductive reasoning, vhich has made the 


human mind and civilization wnat they are to-day, 
should begin to suggest some of the deeper and wider 
truths which lies behind the remarkable facts which 
confront us at every turn. 


NO MILLENNIUM YET 


News comes from the West that Paderewski has 
broken down as the result of being hounded by the 
Black Hand, and has had -to cancel his Pacific Coast 
engagements. 

It is a hard world. If the musician does not suc- 
ceed he starves. If he does succeed he is threatened 
by blackmailers. For all our vaunted progress we 
have not reached the millennium yet. 

Or is it perhaps that these Black Hand agents who 
have threatened Paderewski are merely music critics 
who do not approve of his later manner. 








Personalities 











Conductor Hageman on an Opera Tour 


Metropolitan operagoers are becoming more familiar 
each year with the gifts of Richard Hageman, one of 
the staff of conductors, who has been conducting the 
Sunday night concerts with éclat and has also presided 
successfully over some of the company’s operatic per- 


formances. The public is also familiar with Mr. Hage- 
man’s skill as an accompanist, but his duties which are 
unseen are those of supervising some of the countless 
details of musical preparation in rehearsals. In the 
above picture Mr. Hageman is seen with his wife, Rosina 
Van Dyck, one of the Metropolitan sopranos, responding 
to a greeting on one of the company’s tours. 


Mees—Dr. Arthur Mees, the noted American con- 
ductor, returned last week from a short visit to Ber- 
muda. Mrs. Mees accompanied him, but remained there 
for a longer stay with relatives. 

Schnitzer—Germaine Schnitzer, the pianist, has just 
returned from a short motor tour through New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland. She is an enthusiastic mo- 
torist and spends her leisure time making tours in the 
East. Plans are being made by Miss Schnitzer for her 
concert tour next season. 


Rappold—Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, has begun a six weeks’ tour 
with the Canadian National Opera Company, of which 
she will be wie principal soprano. On the completion 
of this tour she will return to New York and reappear 
at the Metropolitan in April. 

Bassi—A possible successor to Amedeo Bassi, the 
Chicago Opera tenor, is Mr. Bassi’s youngest son, the 
seven-year-old Walter. Young Bassi sings the music of 
his father’s réles, one of his favorites being “Ridi 
Pagliacco.” It is said that the lad is irrepressible in 
his desire to burst into song, no matter where he 
may be. 


La Forge—Sad news marred the holiday season for 
Frank La Forge. The distinguished pianist, on his ar- 
rival in. Chicago, learned of the death of his father, C. 
C. La Forge, who was visiting in the South. Mr. La 
Forge was an old-time resident of Rockford, IIl., and 
although he had been in ill health for some time, his 
death was unexpected. 


Spencer—When Eleanor Spencer, the young Ameri- 
can pianist, gave her recital recently in Boston she was 
invited by the New England Conservatory to play for 
the students. Accompanied by the student orchestra, 
Dean Wallace Goodrich conducting, she played the 
Rimsky Korsakow Concerto. She also presented a 
Chopin group and earned the warm gratitude of her 
hearers. 


Miller—When Christine Miller was in St. Louis last 
week she sang “The Nightingale’s Song” and “Go to 
Sleep” at the bedside of fourteen-year-old Donald 
Rausch, of Waterloo, Mo., who has been critically ill for 
some time, and who had been begging piteously to hear 
her ever since he found out that Miss Miller was to 
sing in St. Louis. The contralto’s voice naturally 
showed great feeling as she sang for the sufferer, and 
the lad was greatly cheered by her visit. 

Saenger—On the day that Oscar Saenger witnessed 
Rudolph Berger’s début at the Metropolitan this teacher 
had three tenor pupils singing in New York opera 
houses. Mr. Berger sang in “Die Walkiire” at the 
Metropolitan matinée and Paul Althouse in “Madeleine’”’ 
at the night performance, while Orville Harrold ap- 
peared in “Rigoletto” at the Century. It is a coinci- 
dence that three of these four men at first started upon 
the career of a professicnal violinist—Messrs. Saenger, 
Berger and Harrold. 

Kingston—Morgan Kingston one of the English tenors 
of the Century Opera Company, received last week a 
solid gold Welsh harp, with the American eagle in bas- 
relief at the foot of the golden harp, from Mrs. Wood- 
row Wilson. The gift comes from “the first lady of 
the land” in consideration of the appearance of Mr. 
Kingston at a White House function, on the afternoon 
of December 5 last. Mr. Kingston considered his ap- 
pearance at the White House in the light of “a com- 
mand performance” and he now regards the gift from 
Mrs. Wilson as equivalent to a decoration in any Euro- 
pean country. Mr. Kingston has been known since his 
arrival in America as the Welsh miner tenor. He is 
not wholly Welsh, but was born in Staffordshire, Eng- 
land, twenty-nine years ago, of English parentage. His 
parents moved to the Welsh mine district while King- 
ston was an infant. 
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What the Press of the United States Says of 
the Propaganda Being Made by “ Musical 
America” and Its Editor for the Musical 
Independence of the United States 








N previous issues we published ex- 
I tracts from the principal Southern 
papers, in Nashville, Birmingham, At- 
lanta, Baltimore and other cities, on the 
propaganda which the Editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA is making for a more generous 
recognition of the work of the American 
composers, music teachers, singers and 
p:ayers, and also for the declaration of 
American Musical Independence. Inci- 
dentally we have exploited the dangers 
and temptations to which our American 
boys and girls studying music abroad are 
exposed. 

We now publish further brief extracts 
from other prominent journals that have 
taken the matter up. 





(From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star of January 
21, 1914) 


John C. Freund is so well known in 
the music world and his efforts in behalf 
of musical elevation in this country have 
been brought forth so splendidly, that al- 
most anything he has to say which con- 
erns music is well worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 





(From the Omaha (Neb.) Bee of December 
7, 1913) 


John C. Freund, Editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA and a staunch patriot in regard 
to American matters musical, has now 
turned his attention to the teaching 
forces and has recently been in confer- 
ence with many prominent persons in 
Washington with the intention of arous- 
ing interest in a national movement for 
the elimination of the fake in music 
teaching. To establish a national de- 
mand for the registration of music teach- 
ers, the same as physicians and lawyers 
are registered, is the plan. A step like 
this would do much for the cause of 
music in America. 


the Ohio State Journal, Columbus, 
Ohio, January 18, 1914) 


Mr. Freund has a world-wide reputa- 
tion, is an interesting man, and knows 
his subject fully. The subject is a very 
important one. We are all interested in 
the uplift of music, since music very 
largely determines the character of the 
people, for if music is noble, so are the 
people; if low, so are the people. 


(From 





(From the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, Janu- 
ary 18, 1914) 

If Mr. Freund says there is a musical 
uplift, there is. He is the Editor of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. He has been in inti- 
mate touch with matters musical for 
many years. There is no better au- 
thority than he in all the land. 


(From the Ohio State Journal of January 21, 
1914) 


Mr. Freund’s address lasted for over 
two hours, but such was its interest and 
the diversity of episodes related by way 
of diversity, that the audience not only 
remained, but adopted a resolution of en- 
dorsement. 

(From the Columbus (O.) Citizen of January 
21, 1914) 


John C. Freund has been a vigorous 
propagandist of the cause of American 
music. As Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 
he has fought the good fight with a 
trenchant pen and is now lecturing 
through the country at his own expense 
as an apostle of the gospel that we 
should educate and support our Ameri- 
can singers and players at home instead 
of sending them abroad, where the in- 
struction is no better, and the dangers to 
girls are many. Mr. -Freund’s talk was 
delightful. 


Ohio State Journa!, 
22, 1914) 


We are quite sure Mr. Freund’s argu- 
ment found a favorable response with 
his audience last Tuesday night. It is 
hoped he will keep up his mission in be- 
half of the American girls and home cul- 
ture. 


(Editorial in January 





(From the Columbus (0O.) Sunday Dispatch, 
January 25, 1914) 


Perhaps no more significant lecture on 
music in America was ever delivered in 


Columbus than the remarkable com- 
mentary on the musical uplift in Amer- 
ica which was made at Memorial Hall 
last Tuesday night by John C. Freund, 
Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA. This great 
journalist has been for forty years at 
work, using all the resources of his sym- 
~athetic mind, all the fertility of his im- 
agination and the sound sanity and virile 
directness of his pen to help America in 
this very uplift of which he spoke. 





(From the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, 
January 18, 1914) 


Mr. Freund has started a campaign 
which is reaching from one end of the 
continent to the other in behalf of the 
American musician, American composer 
and the American music school. With 
the zeal of an apostle he talks to clubs, 
schools and societies, but unlike most 
propagandists Mr. Freund talks without 
money and without price. 





(From the Cincinnati Times-Star, January 
24, 1914) 


John C. Freund, Editor of Musica 
AMERICA, gave his lecture on the Musical 
Uplift of America at the Conservatory 
of Music Thursday evening before a 
crowded house. The dry fabric of the 
discourse was embellished with many a 
merry quip and humorous anecdote. Mr. 
Freund, during the course of his years 
of work in this country, has known inti- 
mately all the great artists, composers 
and conductors. 





(From an Editorial in the Cincinnati Times- 
Star, January 24, 1914) 


John C. Freund asked a_ pertinent 
question before an audience in Cincin- 
nati in answer to the foreign criticism 
that musical culture does not exist in 
America. He said: 

“Are we to believe that the thousands 
of foreign teachers who have settled 
among us and the hundreds of foreign 
artists who visit us have left no influence? 
Are we to believe that the work of scores 
of magnificent musical colleges in the 
United States for generations has gone 
for naught? And are we to believe that 
the millions and millions we spend every 
year for training and education in music 
have been scattered on barren ground? 
Has the knowledge and musical culture 
of thousands of splendid native in- 
structors and artists done nothing in all 
these years to advance us beyond a 
primitive stage of music?” ; 

No intelligent person who is open to 
conviction can possibly credit such a con- 
dition. The trouble with our foreign 
critics is that they are not open to con- 
viction. 





(From the Cincinnati Enquirer of January 
25, 1914) 


A large and sympathetic audience fo!- 
lowed the arguments of Mr. John C. 
Freund last Thursday evening as he 
gave his optimistic views concerning the 
future of music in this country. Mr. 
Freund spoke with conviction and proved 
his various points by quoting from his 
rich fund of personal experience during 
his career as editor and journalist in 
New York during the past forty years. 
The discourse, which extended to some 
two hours in length, was followed with 
keen interest by the audience, which in- 
cluded the MacDowell Club of this city 
and many of its ablest musicians. 


(From the Washington (D. C.) 
February 1, 1914) 


The coming of Mr. John C. Freund to 
the National Capital on February 6th 
to talk on the Uplift of Music in Amer- 
ica has created much enthusiasm. Man- 
agers of the many music stores are en- 
thusiastic over the address of Mr. 
Freund, as they are familiar with him 
as editor of THE Music TRADES, a jour- 
nal that has recorded the life of Amer- 
ica’s music industry for many years. 


Herald of 


(From the Washington (D. C.) 
February 7, 1914) 


In the big audience which listened to 
Mr. Freund were members of the Rubin- 
stein Club, the Piano Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the District Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, the Saenger- 
bund, the College Women’s Club, the 
Women’s Congressional Club, and other 
organizations. 


Herald of 
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(From the Washington (D. C.) Times of 


February 6, 1914) 


For more than forty years, through 
the first musical paper published in 
America in 1873, Mr. Freund has kept 
his fingers on the musical pulse of 
America, and is the most thoroughly in- 
formed person in this country on the 
subject of our musical capabilities. He 
is a great man, a prophet with a mission, 
and his argument should appeal to every 
person with a speck of gray matter. 
(From the Philadelphia Public Ledger of 

January 23, 1914) 


As things go now, the necessity of 
studying art or music in Europe which 
existed in the 70’s or early 80’s no longer 
holds. The excellence of American art 
schools, conservatories, of individual 
teachers, the atmosphere which is cre- 
ated in most of the leading centers of 
America by art exhibitions and the or- 
chestral, operatic and other musical per- 
formances all serve to give the student 
the best possible background. Keep the 
girls at home! 

(Perley Dunn Aldrich, in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, Jan. 31) 


Mr. Freund is not only right about the 
conditions, but if my information is cor- 
rect he has not told the half. Those who 
know cannot tell, especially in the public 
prints, because the information is of such 
a personal character and propriety ab- 
solutely forbids it. 

May I protest against the apparently 
willful misinterpretation of Mr. 
Freund’s attitude? Mr. Freund is not 
attacking the fraility of our wonderful 
young women who go abroad to study. 
What he is attacking is the condition of 
affairs on the other side of the water 
that makes it extremely difficult for the 
American girl to succeed in Europe with- 
out sacrifice of her self-respect. 


(Corinne Rider-Kelsey in the New York Her- 
ald of January 28) 


I want to thank the Herald for the 
article which appeared in this morning’s 
issue regarding the American girl study- 
ing in Europe, and should like to express 
the opinion that there ought to be some 
protest against the injustice that is be- 
ing done the editor of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA by certain interested European 


papers and that a definite exposition of 


the standpoint of MusicAL AMERICA 


should be made. 


(Alexander Lambert, in the New York Times 
of January 19, 1914) 


Does it not occur to the American par 
ents that it is almost criminal to send a 
child such a distance among strangers 
not familiar with the language, customs 
and its people? How often have I seen 
girls ill and suffering in Europe, afraid 
to notify their parents for fear of alarm- 
ing them, and in the meantime depend- 
ing upon total strangers for help? 
(From the Boston American of January 285, 

1914) 


The musical world is aflame over the 
charges made by Alma Gluck, Walter 
Damrosch and John C. Freund, Editor 
of MusIcAL AMERICA, to the effect that 
the American girl risks her honor who 
goes to Europe to study. 

(From a Letter of William H. Lawton, in the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Herald of Jan. 29, 1914) 


I have known Mr. Freund personally 
for thirty years and his efforts to protect 
the young students in this country from 
the thousands of fakers who set them 
selves up as vocal teachers in this coun- 
try as well as in Europe. I can support 
his statement also, for having studied 
and sung in Europe I have met there the 
unfortunate conditions and unfortunate 
students of which Mr. Freund speaks. 
(From the Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger of Janu 

ary 18, 1914) 


Considerable controversy has _ devel- 
oped from the propaganda of John C. 
Freund, veteran editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, against the flocking of Amer- 
ican students to Europe for “musical at- 


mosphere.” Foreign teachers, as was ex- 
pected, are up in arms, among them 
those Americans that have found it 


profitable to move their studios over the 
water. 


(From the Memphis (Tenn.) Scimitar of 
January 15, 1914) 


John C. Freund, Editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, has been stirring up a world 
of protest and criticism in America and 
Europe, and especially in Germany, over 
his editorials and speeches, in which he 


[Continued on next page] 
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claims that it is not necessary for an 
American musician to go abroad for an 
education. He insists that he can be ed- 
ucated at home quite as thoroughly and 
as efficiently. He goes further and 
claims that American students going 
abroad, and especially young women, are 
subjected to grave dangers. 





(Anna E. Ziegler, in the New York Herald, 
January 31, 1914) 


Mr. John C. Freund has done a great 
favor to all American music students, to 
their parents and patrons, who were ever 
eager to give money for study in Eu- 
rope, by starting a campaign of appeal 
to the public conscience. I have for 
many years investigated along the lines 
now being discussed and can give au- 
thentic private information to any 
mother wishing to hear details. 





(From the Moline (lIll.) Daily Dispatch of 
January 26, 1914) 

A widespread movement is being made 
in leading European cities to counteract 
the propaganda started by John C. 
Freund for the uplift of music in Amer- 
ica and the advisability of American 
music students receiving their training 
at home. Distorted statements have been 
made of Mr. Freund’s views and these 
have caused much discussion, both here 
and abroad, though Americans usually 
laud the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA 
for his stand. 





(Mrs. Jullan Edwards in the New York 
Herald of February 3, 1914) 

I heartily agree with the stand Mr. 
John C. Freund has taken in regard to 
sending pupils of either sex to Europe to 
be educated musically. 





(Editorial, Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph, 
January 29, 1914) 

When John C. Freund in MUSICAL 

AMERICA set on foot his campaign to pro- 

mote the study of music at home instead 


of abroad and secured from Walter 
Damrosch a statement to the effect that 
many of the young Americans sent 
abroad to study experience moral and 
financial shipwreck, he sounded an alarm 
which has had portentous consequences. 
European journals have taken u~ the 
matter in belligerent style, resenting 
what they take to be a piece of Yankee 
insolence and still noisier protests come 
from Americans conducting schools or 
studios in European cities, the burden of 
whose plaint is that the Freund conten- 
tion is an insult to American woman- 
hood. The absurdity of this hue and cry 
hardly needs to be pointed out. It is 
high time that this quasi-superstition 
should be cast aside and that the ample 
opportunities of art education afforded in 
this country should be appraised at their 
due value and_ utilized accordingly. 
What Mr. Freund is doing to bring this 
about is righteous and wholesome, in- 
volves no insult to anybody and provokes 
indignation only among those who have 
an ax to grind. 





(Editorial in Detroit Free Press of February 
2. 1914) 


The loud howls of virtuous indignation 
from Americans in Berlin over reflec- 
tions which never were made concerning 
the virtue and honor of American girls 
abroad will not be without their good ef- 
fect if the publicity given the subject 
results in added protection for girl stu- 
dents from the United States studying 
in foreign countries. 

The accusations which were made— 
and there is no reason to doubt their es- 
sential truth—were that American girls 
studying in European centers are fre- 
quently victimized by unscrupulous in- 
structors and that they were made the 
prey of persons in authority in the opera 
houses where they mav have engage- 
ments. No one with common sense could 
twist this into a reflection on the honor 
or virtue of the American girl. 

The members of the Berlin colony 
would take the wiser course if in- 


stead of confining themselves to contro- 
versy they were to endeavor to correct 
what evils may actually exist. 





(Editorial in the Moline (lll.) Dispatch Janu- 
ary 23, 1914) 

The good work that Mr. Freund, Edi- 
tor of MUSICAL AMERICA, has been doing 
in lecturing in different centers on the 
worth and development of music in 
America—the value of musicians and 
teachers now in America, the possible 
influence of women and clubs in this di- 
rection and the exposing of conditions 
attendant on young American aspirants 
in Europe, particularly in regard to 
opera—is raising considerable comment 
and controversy and is bound to do much 
toward appreciating the worth of what 
this country already has and the vast 
possibilities of greater internal develop- 
ment, beside encouraging the work of the 
resident musician and of first hand dis- 
crimination from the general public 
throughout the country. 





(From the Baltimore Star of February 6) 


In plain words, real Americans and 
real men and women of any nationality, 
for that matter, would do their best to 
ascertain Mr. Freund’s actual attitude 
and words before adopting resolutions 
condemning his course. It must be so 
plain even to those who heard distorted 
reports of Mr. Freund’s campaign, that 
he would not make himself ridiculous. 

In plain words, those who are ranting 
do not know what they are talking about. 
The writer heard Mr. Freund’s Balti- 
more address and has read the articles in 
MUSICAL AMERICA concerning the propa- 
ganda and he bears witness to the fact 
that he did not assail the character of 
any person, nation or city, which in- 
cludes Berlin. 

What he did do was to take the stump 
for recognition by Americans of the in- 
dependence of America in musical knowl- 
edge and culture and all things pertain- 
ing to music. 





(From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, Janu- 
ary 29, 1914) 


No artist is considered “finished” un- 
less he or she has dwelt amid the squalor 
and dirt of the Latin Quarter; no musi- 
cian is considered a virtuoso unless he 
or she has rubbed up against the social- 
istic propensities and loose morals of a 
German conservatory, and’ no physician 
is considered out of the two-dollar class 


unless he has carved “stiffs” in a Euro- 
pean dissecting room. 

A hundred years ago there might have 
been justifiable excuses and explanations 
for these tendencies, but times have 
changed, and it is no longer necessary 
for the American people to quaff in- 
spiration from across the water or ape 
the customs of antiquated civilizations 
in order to know or accomplish things. 





(Editorial in the Bellaire (O.) Daily Leader, 
January 29, 1914) 

It so happens that the Leader is very 
well versed in this very subject and we 
feel it our duty to set in a proper light 
among our readers the splendid Ameri- 
cans against whom last night’s resolu- 
tions in Berlin were directed. 

John C. Freund is collaborating to dis- 
courage the practice of sending Ameri- 
can girls to Europe for their musical 
education. 

Mr. Freund has never made in his nu- 
merous lectures any attack upon Amer- 
ican womanhood. What he does claim is 
that America is now ready to assert her 
musical independence; that American 
girls can secure better training for opera 
and concert singing and pianoforte, in 
America than they can in Europe, and 
furthermore that conditions that sur- 
round the greatest musical centers in 
Europe do not promote good morals, es- 
pecially in cases where the pupil is with- 
out sufficient funds to “see her through.” 

One of the greatest parasites in the 
world is a European music teacher. The 
American girl he regards as his lawful 
prey. 

The so-called “artistic atmosphere” of 
Europe is hot atmosphere. Let our 
American girls stay in America. Let us 
assert our independence of musical Eu- 
rope. 





(Charles Henry Meltzer, in the New York 
American of February 1) 


Thanks to the researches of John C. 
Freund, Editor of MusicaAL AMFRICA, we 
have learned, and not without surprise, 
that the amount of money spent within 
one year, directly or indidectly, for 
studying, hearing and performing music 
in this country soars to $600,000,000. 
These figures have their eloquence, for 
nowhere in the world, as has been proved 
by Mr. Freund and confirmed by others, 
does any country, with the exception of 
the one in which we live, devote such an 
imposing sum to one great art. 








Photo by Miéshkin. 


WRITES IN THE 


W. J. HENDERSON 
NEW YORK SUN:— 


“The largest figure in Metropolitan presentations of 
‘Tosca’ is the BARON SCARPIA, created out 


of the fund of theatrical art of 


2~COTTL 


NEW YORK SUN, FEBRUARY 3, 1914: 


Yet old and hardened observers, who are carried quite away either by the elemental physical charm of the ever young 
prima donna or the unflagging energy of tone of the idolized tenor, find themselves convinced, as they have been for years 
past, that the largest figure in Metropolitan presentations of ‘‘Tosca’’ is the BARON SCARPIA, created out of the fund 


of theatrical art of Antonio Scotti. 


Comparison is not criticism, yet sometimes it has its own special message. 
and the “‘Herald’’ of that city was moved to declare ‘“‘ he was the first SCARPIA and he is still the best.’’ 


Recently Mr. Scotti sang SCARPIA in Boston 


We in New York 


have not known the SCARPIA of Vanni Marcoux, but we are willing to accept the verdict of the city where he is continu- 
ously engaged. We have made the acquaintance of some other SCARPIAS, and we accept the dictum of the Boston ‘‘Herald.’’ 


Mr. Scotti is still the best, and he is still the most important figure in the Metropolitan performances of ‘‘ Tosca. 


93 


What he does will not furnish material for ‘“‘talking machines,” and his voice will not intrude in the home performances of 


*‘selections.”’ Mr. 


Caruso singing his solo in the third act or Miss Farrar bewailing her fate in the second will be ground out 


‘‘from Jehosaphat to the Golden Gate,’’ but when Mr. Scotti retires from the stage his SCARPIA will be a splendid memory 
against which younger singers will shatter themselves. 
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Earle La Ross, Young American Pianist 


Earle La Ross, the talented young 
pianist, was soloist with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, in Reading, Pa., on Feb- 
ruary 4. Mr. La Rose played with the 
orchestra MacDowell’s D Minor Con- 
certo, in which he demonstrated his keen 
sense of rhythm and his sense of nuance 
and color. Mr. La Ross proved that he 
is a serious artist and imbued his per- 
formance with sincere musical feeling. 
The orchestra played the “Flying Dutch- 
man” Overture, Schumann’s B_ Flat 
Symphony, and Richard Strauss’s Tone 
Poem, “Death and Transfiguration.” 





ENCOURAGING NATIVE MUSIC 





Plans for 1915 Congress in Los Angeles 
Progressing Well 


Plans for the “Encouragement of 
American Music Congress,” to be held in 
connection with the biennial of the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs in 
Los Angeles during June and July of 
1915, are pregressing satisfactorily. The 
committee to date consists of George W. 
Chadwick, Arthur Foote, Henry Hadley, 
Carl Busch, Arthur Farwell, Leonard 
Liebling, Oscar Sonneck, the music libra- 
rian of the Library of Congress; Charles 
Farnesworth, president of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association; Miss 
Casterton, president of the National Su- 
pervisors of Public School Music, with 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, chairman. A 
mid-western and a Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative for the committee are to be 
chosen soon, and the work preliminary to 
blocking out the various programs for 
the sessions is then to be undertaken. 

It is the intention of the committee to 
present pertinent subjects along with the 
hearing of new and important American 
compositions, with celebrated composers 
and executants in attendance. The com- 
mittee will work hand in hand with the 
officers of the Federation so that the 
performance of the $10,000 prize opera, 
the meeting of the Biennial and the Cen- 
gress for the Encouragement of Ameri- 
can Music will coalesce. 





Boston Opera Artists to Sing in New 
Haven Again 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Feb. 7.—So suc- 
cessful was the visit of the Boston Opera 
Company to New Haven last spring that 
a return engagement has been arranged 
for in the Hyperion for three operas, 
Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffman,” on Feb- 
ruary 24; Humperdinck’s “Hansel und 
Gretel” on the afternoon of March 24, 
and Puccini’s “Tosca” in the evening of 
the same date. Mme. Lucille Weingart- 
ner-Marcel will sing “Tosca” to the 
Scarpia of Vanni Marcoux and Marie of 


Giovanni Zenatello. Jeska Swartz- 
Morse will portray Hdnsel, with Bella 
Alten as Gretel in the Humperdinck 
fairy opera. Leon La Fitte will assume 
the title role in “Hoffman,” with Evelyn 
Scotney as Olympia, Elizabeth Amsden 
as Giulietta and Lucrezia Bori as An- 
tonia. In addition the cast will include 
Elvira Leveroni as Niklausse, Myrna 
Sharlow as Stella, Gaetano Pin-Corsi, 
Ernesto Giaccone, asd Tadedo Wronski. 
W. E. C. 


BALTIMORE ENTHUSIASM 
FOR KATHLEEN PARLOW 


Violinist Makes Strong Appeal to Pea- 
body Audience with Beauty and Va- 
riety of Her Interpretations 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 7.—Kathleen Parlow, 
the distinguished Canadian violinist, 
gave local music lovers a veritable treat 
with her performance at the Peabody 
Conservatory yesterday afternoon. Be- 
ginning her program with the Bruch D 
Minor concerto, in which the many beau- 
tiful cantilena phrases of the opening 
movement were given with fine lyrical 
effect, it soon became evident that she 
had made wonderful advancement in her 
art since her last appearance here two 
seasons ago. 

As the concerto was interpreted each 
succeeding movement showed some par- 
ticular department of violin technique in 
which this artist displayed special ex- 
cellence. The familiar “La Folia” of 
Corelli took on new interest under her 
facile bow and agile fingers, and the 
additional variation, which is the con- 
tribution of Leopold Auer, with the 
cadenza, also devised by Auer, gave the 
number more than its usual possibilities 
in technical achievement. Moreover, it 
was interpreted with great breadth of 
tone, with finely nuanced contrasts, and, 
as real music, made a broad appeal. 

Three transcriptions—Chopin, Noc- 
turne, in E Minor, Schumann’s “Vogel 
als Prophet,” and a Valse of Tschai- 
kowsky—which have been made by Leo- 
pold Auer were presented in a most cap- 
tivating manner. Not only has Miss 
Parlow gained in tonal manipulation 
where deftness of shading is to be con- 
sidered, but in the more imposing bravura 
style she disclosed assurance which com- 
mands the attention. The vigor of her 
tone, the strong rhythmic outlining 
seemed to impart a decided humor to the 
Kreisler “Caprice Viennois” and “Tam- 
bourin Chinois.” The pieces had to be 
repeated. The program closed with the 
brilliant “Carneval Russe” of Wieniawski 
to which a Brahms’s “Hungarian Dance”’ 
was added as an encore. Charlton 
Keith, the assisting pianist, must be 
given due praise for his finely adjusted 
accompaniments. 

Miss Parlow was the artist at an 
afternoon musicale given by Dr. and 
Mrs. Henry Barton Jacobs at their resi- 
dence, Mt. Vernon place, Baltimore, on 
February 3. Her program consisted of 
works by Beethoven, Bach, Pugnani, 
Saint-Saéns, Kreisler and some transcrip- 
tions by Leopold Auer of compositions 
of Chopin, Schumann and Drigo. Harold 
D. Philips, organist, assisted Miss Par- 
low in the slow movement of the Saint- 
Saens B Minor Concerto. In the other 
numbers the violinist was assisted by her 
regular accompanist, Charlton Keith. 








Elman Arouses Enthusiasm of Conserv- 
ative Albany Artist 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 7.—The reception 
of the famous young violinist, Mischa E]- 
man, who appeared in concert on Feb- 
ruary 3 at Harm nus Bleecker Hall, was 
most enthusiastic. Before the first num- 
ber, Concerto, E Minor, of Mendelssohn, 
was finished Elman had won his way into 
the hearts of his fashionable and con- 
servative audience. Sarasate’s “Zigeun- 
erweisen” displayed the violinist’s per- 
fect command of all phases of his art. 
Vigor and elas*icity of buwing, precision 
and accuracy of fingering marked his 
playing of this work. He was generous 
with encores and concluded with the 
“Humoresque” of Dvorak. H. 
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HALLETT GILBERTE SONG GIVEN BOSTON DISPLAY 

















Franz E. Burgstaller, Boston Representative of Carl Fischer, and Hallett Gilberté, 
American Composer 


Boston, Feb. 4.—Hallett Gilberté, the 
American composer, has been a recent 
visitor in Boston and in honor of his 
visit F. E. Burgstaller, manager of the 
local Carl Fischer music shop, dedicated 
a special window display to him, featur- 
ing his famous song “Two _ Roses.” 
Among the decorations of the window 
were autographed vhotographs of many 
noted singers who use it. Among the 


pictures appeared that of Myrna Shar- 
low, the young prima donna of the Bos- 
ton Opera Company, who made such an 
emphatic success in her recent début here 
as Mimi in “La Bohéme.” 

The above snapshot shows Mr. Burg- 
staller in a little chat with Mr. Gilberté 
and a portion of the window exhibit; the 
lower right-hand photograph seen being 
that of Miss Sharlow. W. H. L. 





Bauer the Soloist in 
Young People’s Concert 


Continuing the series of concerts in 
which orchestral instruments are ex- 
plained and illustrated, Walter Damrosch 
took up the trumpet, trombone and bas- 
soon on Saturday afternoon, February 7, 
at the Symphony Concerts for Young 
People at Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Beethoven’s Overture ‘“‘Leonore” No. 3 
and the Funeral March from Wagner’s 
“Gétterdammerung” were the composi- 
tions selected and Mr. Damrosch had 
Karl Heinrich, first trumpet of the or- 
chestra, and Samuel Tilkin, first trom- 
bone, play passages on their instruments 
so that the young people might recog- 
nize them in the compositions when they 
were played in full. 

Illustrating the pianoforte, Harold 
Bauer performed the Schumann Con- 
certo in A Minor. Mr. Bauer’s art has 
often been praised in these columns. It 
is doubtful, however, if he has ever 
given a more perfect performance of this 
ever-welcome work. He was at his best 
and his tone in the A Flat Major episode 
in the first movement truly illustrated 
how the piano can sing under master 
hands. He was given an ovation at the 
close and finally played Schumann’s 
“Triumerei”’ as an encore. 

The bassoon was illustrated in the en- 
trance of the journeymen from Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
music after Ugo Savolini had played the 
second theme of the Finale of Beetho- 
ven’s Violin Concerto as an example of 
its timbre and possibilities. Also the 


“Arabian Dance” and the “Valse des 
Fleurs” from Tschaikowsky’s ‘“Casse 
Noisette” were played to give prom- 
inence to the bass instrument of the 
woodwind family. 

Mr. Damrosch’s remarks were again 
illuminating and the orchestra played 
the various numbers in an admirable 
manner. A. W. K. 


MAY MUKLE’S BRITISH TOUR 


Cellist Plays Chevillard Sonata and Her- 
bert Concerto in England 


May Mukle, the young English ’cellist, 
who returned recently to her native 
country from American successes, ap- 
peared in Manchester, Eng., in a joint 
recital with Max Mayer, pianist. On 
this occasion Miss Mukle played for the 
first time in England the Chevillard So- 
nata, which proved a valuable acquisition 
to the répertoire of ’cellists. Miss Mukle 
also played the Mozart G Minor Quartet 
and the Brahms Quartet in A with Mr. 
Mayer and Mr. and Mrs. Rawdon Briggs, 
violinist and violist respectively. On 
March 8 Miss Mukle will be the soloist 
at the concert of the Sunday Concert So- 
ciety of London, when she will perform 
the Victor Herbert E Minor Concerto. 





Gertrude Elizabeth Allen, a soprano 
of much promise, gave an attractive song 
recital in New Colonial Hall, Quincy, 
Mass., on February 4. Miss Allen was 
assisted by Eva Crosby Kellogg, violin- 
ist and Mrs. Henry Bernon Tourtellot, 
pianist. 
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OTTILIE METZGER BEGINS AMERICAN TOUR 





German Contralto Highly Suc- 
cessful in Season’s Début 
in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Feb. 7.—The tenth pair of 
St. Louis Symphony concerts brought 
another début to this city and this time 
it was one of distinct success. St. 
Louisans witnessed the first appearance 
of the season by the German contralto, 
Mme. Ottilie Metzger, from the Ham- 
burg Opera. 


Mme. Metzger fulfilled the claim which 
had been made about her of being one of 
the world’s foremost contraltos. She dis- 
played a voice of unusual character, de- 
cidedly better, however, in the lower than 
in the higher register, and full of dra- 
matic power and dignity. She has an 
impressive presence. 

Mme. Metzger’s numbers consisted of 
“The Lament of Andromache” from 
Bruch’s “Achilles” and the impressive 
“Fides” Aria from Meyerbeer’s “Le 
Prophéte.” She was called out seven or 
eight times and then responded gra- 
ciously with “My Heart at Thy Dear 
Voice” from “Samson and Delilah.” This 
familiar solo “brought down the house.” 
The work of the orchestra in the accom- 
panying of the two big arias must re- 
ceive special commendation. It was what 
one could term a perfect accompaniment. 

The orchestral part of the matinée was 
much enjoyed. A compliment was paid 
by Mr. Zach to a local composer, Samuel 


Bollinger, in the playing of “The 
Sphinx’s Slumber” in five weird yet very 
pleasant divisions. It was well received. 
Cherubini’s classic overture, “Anacreon,” 
opened the afternoon. Its beautiful mel- 
odies were voiced smoothly by the string 
section. The big number of the program 
was Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, which 
was superbly played. The remaining 
numbers were the fantasie “Kamarin- 
skaja,” by Glinka, an unusually light 
Russian number, and Lalo’s “Norwegian 
Rhapsodie.” After the concert Mr. Zach 
was called out several times. 

Mme. Metzger leaves to-morrow night 
for Omaha with her accompanist, Harold 
Smith, to begin an extended concert tour. 
She was heard last season in New York 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, but St. 
Louis is the first American city outside 
the metropolis to hear her. 

Mme. Jane Noria, otherwise known in 
this city as Josephine Ludwig, appeared 
last Saturday night at the Odeon in a 
recital that proved most entertaining. It 
has been about five years since she has 
been heard here and her voice has im- 
proved wonderfully since then. Her last 
appearance was with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in “Faust.” Accom- 
panied by her husband, Sig. Centannini, 
Mme. Noria sang a comprehensive pro- 
gram ranging from the songs and arias 
of the old school to the works of Puc- 
cini and Debussy. A large audience 
heard her and she was forced to sing 
many encores. Mme. Noria has been in 
the city for more than a month and has 
been the recipient of many social honors. 

H. W. C. 
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RUTH DEYO IN DEBUT 


WITH PHILHARMONIC 


Young American Pianist Who Was Pupil 
of MacDowell Makes a Pleasant 
Impression 





Appearing without any advance 
heralding whatsoever a young American 
pianist, Ruth Deyo, created a pleasant 
impression as soloist at last Sunday 
afternoon’s Philharmonic concert in 
Carnegie Hall, New York. She exploited 
her talents in the Schumann Concerto, 
and at the close was recalled four or 
five times. Miss Deyo was one of the 
favorite pupils of Edward MacDowell, 
though she has not been active in the 
concert field up to the present. 

The young woman has personal beauty 
and a charm of personality that wins 
her hearers. That she is a fully de- 
veloped and matured artist cannot yet 
be unreservedly conceded. Her playing 
lacked poetry, sweep and brilliancy last 
Sunday and the tone she produced was 
often hard. There were times, more- 
over, when her technical equipment 
seemed insufficient to cope with the de- 
mands of the concerto. Nevertheless 
she has an excellent command of rhythm 
and she throws herself into her work 
with energy and seriousness of purpose. 
It is not at all unlikely that some of 
the shortcomings of her work last Sun- 
day were due to nervousness and that 
one may rightfully expect better things 
of her in the future. 

The orchestral numbers consisted of 
the Bach-Abert “Prelude, Choral and 
Fugue,” the charming “Rosamunde” en- 
tr’acte and ballet music of Schubert and 
Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony. The 
Bach work was the first on the pro- 
gram. So stirringly was it played that 
the orchestra was obliged to rise in 
response to the applause—something dis- 
tinctly out of the ordinary after an 
opening number and before the audience 
has had time to settle itself. The 
Tschaikowsky Symphony is always one 
of Mr. Stransky’s most moving achieve- 
ments. In execution it was a marvel of 
precision and finish. a we Bs 





Would Forbid Union Musicians’ Playing 
Without Remuneration 


SALT LAKE City, Feb. 4.—The local 
Musicians’ Union is discussing a proposi- 
tion to forbid union men playing with- 
out remuneration. If action is taken in 
this matter it may seriously affect the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, which is com- 
posed entirely of union men, engaged in 
doing all they can to educate the public 
taste to an appreciation of the best 
music. E. M. C. 


KANSAS CITY ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS HADLEY SYMPHONY 


Carl Busch and His Men Give the Work 
Vivid Interpretation—Violinist 
Emerges from Retirement 


KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 5 
day afternoon the Kansas City Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave its monthly con- 
cert in the Shubert Theater. Carl Busch, 
conductor, introduced a new and highly 
interesting work for the symphony num- 
ber, namely, Henry K. Hadley’s fourth 
symphony, “North, East, South and 
West.” The orchestra played it with 
snlendid effect, and the audience found 
the music effectively descriptive. The 
performance in its entirety was one of 
the best things the orchestra has done. 


Elgar’s Overture “In London Town” 
was another descriptive number which 
was well played. It depicts two lovers 
strolling through the streets of London 
and the various sights and people en- 
countered are faithfully delineated. Two 
beautiful Elegiac melodies for’ the 
strings by Grieg and Bruneau’s Sym- 
phonic Poem, “La Belle au Bois Dor- 
mant,” completed the orchestral pro- 
gram. 

Laura Reed Yaggy, violinist, was the 
soloist. Mrs. Yaggy was a local musi- 
cian of much promise before her mar- 
riage seven years ago, since which time 
she has taken no active part in musical 
doings, having lived on a ranch near 
Hutchinson, Kansas. Consequently sur- 
prise was expressed when she announced 
that she would play a work of such de- 
mands as the Max Bruch Concerto in G 
Minor. However, by her splendid per- 
formance, Mrs. Yaggy clearly demon- 
strated what can be accomplished by con- 
stant practice, even if one is not in a 
musical atmosphere. She has a full 
round tone and free and powerful bow- 
ing. She created a fine impression and 
was recalled four times in acknowl- 
edgment of the insistent applause. 


Herman Springer, baritone, gave a 
splendid program of songs, mostly Ger- 
man lieder, in which he excels, before 
the Atchison Woman’s Choral Club on 
Monday afternoon and was most cor- 
dially received. M. R. M. 








There was a good attendance for the 
singing of a chorus of 143 male voices, 
under the direction of John J. Bishop, 
when the Orpheus Club of Springfield, 
Mass., gave a free concert in the John 
M. Greene Hall of Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass., recently. The program 
was pleasingly supplemented by piano 
solos given by George C. Vieh, pianist, 
of Smith College, and organ numbers by 
Prof. H. D. Sleepner. 
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Mrs. King Clark Sings American Songs 
in Berlin Recital 


BERLIN, Jan. 19.—Not one in a hun- 
dred singers in Berlin could have at- 
tracted an audience so large or enthu- 
siastic as the one Mrs. King Clark drew 
to the Kurfiirstendamm on January 17. 
The distinguished mezzo-soprano did 
honor to her own country, by singing 
two songs each by Marion Bauer, Cad- 
man and Campbell-Tipton. Also on her 
program were numbers by Debussy, 
Délibes, Hermann, De Leva, Mascagni, 
Pergolese and Gluck. The songs by 
Marion Bauer, which Mrs. Clark used, 
were “The Last Word” and “Star 
Trysts”; those by Cadman were “Moon- 
light Song” and “From the Land of the 
Sky Blue Water,” and the Campbell-Tip- 
ton numbers were “A Spirit Flower” 
and “Rhapsodie.” 








Emma Read Mitchell Adds to Laurels 
in the South 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 7.—Emma 
Read Mitchell, soprano, formerly of 
Worcester, Mass., but recently of Bir- 
mingham, is gaining new laurels in the 
South. Under the auspices of the Talla- 
dega (Fla.) Choral Club, and with the 
assistance of Mrs. Houston Davis, pian- 
ist, she gave a very exacting program 
in Library Hall on January 9 and came 
up to the standard long ago set by her. 
Her singing of Homer’s “Dearest” cap- 
tivated her listeners, who demanded a 
repetition. Miss Read has recently ap- 
peared in Tuscaloosa, and other towns, 
including Birmingham, and, although 
she came South for purposes other than 
concert work, it is hoped that she will re- 
main permanently with us. ». ©. 





Constance Purdy Sings to All-Russian 
Audience in New York 


Constance Purdy, the American inter- 
preter of Russian music, had the experi- 
ence of singing before an audience com- 
posed entirely of Russians on Saturday 
evening, January 24, at Assemblv Hall, 
New York. The conetrt was given by 
Alexis Rienzi, formerly a_ well-known 
concert and opera singer of Russia. He 
had the assistance of a quartet from the 
Russian Church, of Miss Sabsovich, an 
excellent pianist, and of Mme. Bernadik, 
soprano. The music was all Russian and 
the program arranged to give an idea of 


the development of Russian music. The 
audience filled the hall and was most 
enthusiastic. e 

Herma Menth Wins Success at Two 


New York Clubs 


Herma Menth, the young Austrian 
pianist, appeared on Sunday evening, 
February 8, at the Pleiades Club, New 
York, playing a group of solos and pre- 
siding at the piano in chamber music. 
She was also heard on February 11 at 
the National Arts Club when her per- 
formances of Liszt’s “Liebestraum,” a 
Saint-Saéns arrangement from Gluck’s 
“Alceste” and the Schulz-Evler Ara- 
besques on Strauss’s “Blue Danube” won 
marked approval. 





Teachers’ Appointment Bureau Instituted 
at Peabody Conservatory 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 9.—A Teachers’ Ap- 
pointment Bureau has been started at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music. 
Harold Randolph, the director, feels the 
need of such a venture to meet the grow- 
ing requests from different parts of the 
country for Peabody graduates, holders 
of teachers’ certificates and advanced 
students as candidates for teaching po- 
sitions. This new department will be 
under the management of Frederick R. 
Huber, who has efficiently managed the 
Concert Bureau of the Conservatory for 





several seasons. r. ©. B. 
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INSPIRING CONCERT 
FOR MINNEAPOLIS 


Kreisler Plays Beethoven Won- 
derfully with Oberhoffer’s 
Orchestra 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 3.—It was a _ pro- 
gram after his own heart, devoted almost 
entirely to Beethoven and Brahms, that 
Conductor Emil Oberhoffer, of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, presented 
at its last evening concert. 

Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony was elo- 
quently interpreted in a technically clean 
performance, through Mr. Oberhoffer’s 
clear understanding, his spiritual concep- 
tion, his inspiring leadership and prac- 
tical capability. One cannot but notice 


the prevailing good will, the common un- 
derstanding and interest, the entente cor- 
diale existing through this orchestra be- 
tween man and man, between men and 
conductor, between orchestra and au- 
dience. 


The Brahms Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn. op. 56, played for the first 
time in Minneapolis, constituted the only 
other purely orchestral number. 


Fritz Kreisler was the soloist. He 
played the Beethoven Concerto and it 
seemed to an enraptured audience that 
every quality of artistry was present in 
his wonderful performance. Intelligence, 
poetry, technic seemed to converge in the 
absolute poise of the great artist. A 
group of solo numbers with Carl Lamson, 
an exceptionally fine accompanist, pro- 
vided three exquisite pictures of varying 
color, an Andantino by Padre Martini, 
the Chanson Louis XIII et Pavane by 
Couperin and Kreisler’s “Caprice Vien- 
nois.” 

These numbers, with encores, closed a 
program which, for inherent value, ex- 
cellent performance and accompanying 
enthusiasm will long be remembered as 
affording an exceptional experience in a 
rich musical season. 


The popular concert Sunday afternoon 
exploited no novelties, but its more or 
less familiar numbers took on new beauty 
in repetition. 

Schubert’s “Marche Militaire,” with its 
live, swinging rhythms, was a snvlendid 
opening number. The Overture to “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor” pleased in 
another way. Smetana’s Symphonic 
Poem, “The River Moldau,” was graph- 
ically descriptive. with plenty of atmos- 
phere, and very lovely. The Andante 
and Variations from Beethoven’s String 
Quartet, op. 18, No. 5, in A Major, pre- 
ceded the Prelude to Wagner’s “Meister- 


singer,” in which the first’ violins 
seemed not up to their best. The per- 
formance, however, was spirited and 


thrilling in effect. 

Myrtle Elvyn, assisting soloist, played 
the Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 1, B 
Flat Minor, by Tschaikowsky. Miss El- 
vyn played with unaffected sincerity and 
earnestness and with admirable _tech- 
nical facility. She added Chopin’s G Ma- 
jor Nocturne as an encore. 

The Minneapolis Orchestra leaves for a 
three weeks’ Eastern tour on February 
20. Its bookings, with soloists engaged, 
are as follows: 

February 21, Milwaukee, 


soloist; 22 


Harold Bauer, 

Chicago, Julia Clausen, soloist; 
23, Detroit, Katharine Goodson, soloist; 24, 
suffalo, Teresa Carreno, soloist; 25, Roches- 
ter, Emma Loeffler, soloist; 26, Aurora, Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet, soloist; 26, Ithaca, Rich- 
ard Czerwonky, soloist: 27, 3inghamton, 
Emma Loeffler, soloist; 28, Brooklyn, Emma 
Loeffler, soloist; March 2, New York, Eugen 
Ysaye, soloist; 3, Wheeling, W. Va., Kath- 
leen Parlow, soloist; 4, Pittsburgh, Emma 
Loeffler, soloist: 5, Akron, ©., Cornelius van 
Viiet, soloist: 6, Cleveland, Eugen Ysave, 
soloist; 7, Oberlin, Richard Czerwonky, solo 
ist 9, Columbus, Cornelius van Vliet, solo 
ist 19, Dayton, Richard Czerwonky, soloist ; 
11, Ypsilanti, Mich.; 12, Evanston, I1l., Rich- 
ard Czerwonky, soloist 

cit & 





Zuni Indian Songs Sung at Emma 


Thursby’s Musicale 


Emma Thursby entertained at her 
sixth musical reception, Februarw 6, at 
her home, No. 34 Gramercy Park, New 
York. The guests of honor were Frances 
Jolligge of San Francisco and Rhein- 


hold Herman, the composer. The most 
interesting feature of the program was 
a group of Zuni Indian songs transcribed 
by Carlos Troyer and sung with great 
dramatic understanding by Enid Wat- 
kins, also of San Francisco. Miss Wat- 
kins appeared in costume and sang four 
numbers: “The Sunrise Call” (“Wah- 
ta-ho’”), “Blanket Song” or “Lovers’ 
Wooing,” Zuni Lullaby and Incantation, 
“Sunset Song (“Mayo-Zula’’). She was 
ably accompanied by Constance Piper. 





MRS. HUYLER’S VOCAL CHARM 





Young Haywood Pupil Delights Hearers 
with Delicacy as Recitalist 


There would be fewer empty houses at 
New York’s concerts if every recitalist 
gave as large an amount of pleasure as 
that experienced by the hearers who 
were invited by Frederick H. Haywood 
to hear his pupil, Mrs. Coulter Dunham 
Huyler, soprano, at the MacDowell Club, 
on February 5. Mrs. Huyler’s attractive 








Mrs. Young 


Coulter Dunham Huyler, 
Soprano, of New York 


girl ushers made countless trips to the 
platform bearing her floral tributes, and 
these were fully merited by her personal 
charm, the freshness and vurity of her 
lyric voice and the refinement of style 
which she exhibited in her songs. 

One of Mrs. Huyler’s most ingratiat 
ing performances was that of the Camp- 
bell-Tipton “Spirit Flower,” which she 
imbued with delicate beauty and tender- 
ness. She also set forth the Gallic grace 
of Massenet’s “Oh, si les fleurs’” with 
artistic finesse. A highly appreciated 
number was the Reichardt “When the 
Roses Bloom,” while the singer gained 
a repetition of “What’s in the Air To- 
day” by Eden. Mrs. Huyler was re- 
called to the stage after her impressive 
singing of “Song of the Morn,” an ef- 
fective setting by Arthur H. Samuels of 
a poem by the late John S. Huyler, Jr. 

Mr. Haywood was kept busy receiving 
congratulations on the exposition of his 
vocal training given by Mrs. Huyler. 
Corinne Wolerstein won a floral offer- 
ing of her own by her skillful accom- 
panying. K. S. C. 


Leschetizky Pupil in Michigan Recital 


ALMA, MICH., Feb. 7.—A very inter- 
esting recital was recently given under 
the auspices of the Alma College Con- 
servatory of Music by Mary and Velma 


Sharp. Both have recently returned 
from a five years’ sojourn § abroad, 
Velma Sharp has been studying with 


Leschetizky during her absence and is 2 
worthy disciple of that great master 
She numbered among her friends and 
fellow students at Vienna such artists as 
Arthur Shattuck and Eleanor Spencer. 
She is spending the year in retirement 
playing only a few concerts. In the near 
future she will appear at Owosso and 
Cadillac, Mich., in joint recital with her 
sister, Mary, a very charming soprano, 
who comes from the studio of Mme. Jan 
Pietro of Vienna. 


MUSIC’S OBJECT AS 
RANDOLPH SEES IT 


Peabody Conservatory Director 
Gives an Interesting Lecture 
at Goucher College 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 7.—Harold Randolph, 
director of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, lectured to the students at 
Goucher College on Thursday evening. 
His subject was “Some General Musical 
Principles” and he impressed his hearers 
with his logical presentation of his 
points. Some of the most salient of his 
remarks were directed mainly to the lay- 
men and were meant to correct certain 
faulty ideas which are prevalent. 

He said in part: “We are so busy 
turning out performers that we are in 
danger of having no listeners, and music 
doesn’t really exist in itself, but 
in its effect on the ear. 

“We musicians are not merely trying 
to show off,” he went on, “although we 
do want to show off when we can, but 


we want you to be glad when we are 
glad, and sad when we are sad. 


only 


“Music has for a great many cen- 
turies seemed to be flowing in_ two 
streams, the scientific and the natural. 

“The worst criticism you can make 
against music is that it has no tune, 
but that is almost never true about 
music. 


“But when we become more sophisti 
cated we can like something different, 
just as in conversation we take some 
things for granted, so the composer 
need tell us only a few things and leave 
the rest to the imagination.” 

Mr. Randolph gave adequate defini- 
tions of the technical parts of the sub 
ject and illustrated his lecture by play 


ing on the piano compositions by Bach, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Beethoven a..d 
Wagner. F’. C. B. 


PLAINFIELD’S MANY CONCERTS 


Onward March of Korulimo Club Under 
Director Daniel 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., Feb. 7.—Great ac- 
tivity is shown among musicians here, 
the more important of recent musical! 
events being the musicale given in the 
First Baptist Church on January 30 by 
Miss St. Ives, Ford Hummel, Earle Hum- 
mel and Howard Case, organist and 
choirmaster of the church; the annual 
concert of the Agoya Bible Class of the 
Park Avenue Baptist Church, with Mrs. 
G. E. Robinson of New York, soprano so 
loist; the concert given in the Hartridge 
Auditorium on February 3, to a good 
sized audience, by Mrs. Howard Lewis, 
soprano, and Mrs. Harry Johnson, pian- 
ist, and initial concert of the Korulimo 
Choral Society on February 5 in the 
Hartridge Auditorium before a large and 
critical audience. Every number in this 
concert was delightfully given and spoke 
highly of the fine training by Thomas 
Daniel, the director. Helen Whitton was 
the accompanist. 

“Korulimo” is formed from the initial 
letters of the names of the charter mem 
bers. The societv was organized last 
Fall with the intention of beginning with 
modern lyrics, folk songs and cantatas, 
but under skilful leadership is now able 
to sing oratorios and other ambitious 
works. G. P. K. 


Melodies Heard at the 


Florestan Club 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 9.—An_ interesting 
trio arrangement for violin, ’cello and 
piano, based upon some of the important 
themes from Richard Strauss’s opera, 
“Der Rosenkavalier,” which has_ been 
made by Theodore Hemberger, was heard 
at the Florestan Club on Tuesday. Feb- 
ruary 3. Mr. Hemberger was. the 
violinist, Alfred Furthmaier, ’cellist, and 
Howard R. Thatcher, pianist. The 
adaptation is cleverly done and the many 
lilting waltz motives sound quite ef- 
fective with this combination of instru- 
ments. F’. C. B. 


“‘Rosenkavalier” 
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MME. VIAFORA GIVES 
DELIGHTFUL RECITAL 


Soprano Sings with Beautiful 
Vocal Quality and Fine 
Emotional Effect 


Not only did a large and enthusiastic 
audience assemble at A®Zolian Hall, New 
York, on Thursday evening, February 5, 
to hear the annual song recital of Gina 
Ciaparelli-Viafora, the Italian sonvrano, 
but three of the most distinguished 
operatic baritones of the last fifty years 
were present. Victor Maurel, who now 
makes his home in New York, and An- 
tonio Scotti were to be found in parquet 
chairs, while Pasquale Amato sat in the 
first box. All three applauded their col- 
league’s performance earnestly. The 


esteem in which Signor Scotti holds 
Mme. Ciaparelli-Viafora’s art was evi- 
denced in his attending the recital al- 
though he was scheduled to appear 
shortly after nine o’clock as Malatesta in 
“Don Pasquale” at the Metropolitan. He 
left the hall just in time to allow him to 
reach the opera house, dress his part and 
appear. . 

Mme. Viafora revealed herself once 
more as a singer of unusual merit. She 
has, fortunately, been trained in the 
thorough school of singing that Italy 
boasts, has studied her art with care and 
applied the results of her study most 
artistically. The voice itself is a dra- 
matie soprano, capable of much emo- 
tional power, full and resonant through- 
out, with the registers well equalized. 
Command of various styles is also in her 
possession and she made quite as favor- 
able an impression in the old group, 
Searlatti’s “Sento nel core,” Pergolesi’s 
“Se tu m’ami” and Bassani’s “Posate, 
dormite” as she did in her modern 
pieces. 

Mme. Viafora sang the “Voi lo sapete’”’ 
aria from Mascagni’s “Cavalleria” as 
only one other contemporary singer, 
Emmy Destinn, could have done it. In 
gathering up the emotional threads of 
this impassioned piece Mme. Viafora 
rivals the Metropolitan’s finest Santuzza. 

Her other Italian songs were two un- 
important ones by Lavigne, “Marie” and 
“Les Roses”; Riccardo Zandonai’s ‘‘Cou- 
cher de Soliel & Kerazur,” an impres- 
sionistic song by this rising young 
Italian of individualistic traits; Tosti’s 
“Non t’amo piu” and Luigi Mancinelli’s 
“Lungi da me.” The English group 
contained two songs, “When I Am Dead” 
and “Lullaby,” by A. Tobey, the second 
of which won a repetition; Wilfrid San- 
derson’s banal “Until” and _  Liddle’s 
equa!ly commonplace “In My Garden,” 
sung in excellent English. 

After the Mascagni aria, Mme. Via- 
fora added Tosti’s “Goodbye,” which she 
sang gloriously, and at the close of the 
recital the “Un bel di” aria from “Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” in which she took her 
high B flat thrillingly. She was given 
a most ardent welcome and obliged to 
bow her acknowledgments to repeated 
recalls after every group. A profusion 
of floral pieces was presented to her 
after the aria. 

Assisting the singer there appeared 
Samuel Gardner, the young American 
violinist, who in the first movement of 
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the Goldmark Suite, op. 11, Kreisler’s 
“Tambouri: Chinois,” his own “Arioso,” 
“Infant Joy” after William Blake and the 
Saint Lubin Fantasie on the “Lucia” Sex- 
tet won a complete success. Mr. Gardner 
played with authority and with lovely 
tone and his technical equipment was on 
a very high plane of excellence. He was 
applauded and added a Haydn Minuet. 
Emil Newman was his able accompanist. 

Enrico Scognamillo, ’cellist, was heard 
in his own Barcarolle and Braga’s “Sal- 
tarello Abruzzese,” winning an encore. 
Max Liebling played his accompani- 
ments satisfyingly. The ’cellist also par- 
ticipated in Zardo’s “To the Angels” for 
soprano voice with organ accompanimen. 
and ’cello obbligato. 

Charles Gilbert Spross presided at te 
piano and organ for Mme. Viafora in a 
manner that left no doubt to _ his 
eminence in both capacities. A. W. K. 





HARRY ANDERTON’S RECITAL 





Thorough Artistic Equipment Revealed 
in Pianist’s Paterson Appearance 


Harry Anderton, pianist, a pupil of the 
late E. M. Bowman, a player of whom 
the latter expected much and who has 
succeeded to his teacher’s studio at Stein- 
way Hall, New York, appeared in recital 
in his home city, Paterson, N. J., on Jan- 
uary 26. His program included numbers 
by Bach-Tausig, the “Waldstein” sonata 
of Beethoven, a group of Chopin, Sibe- 
lius, Schubert-Liszt, Debussy and Men- 
delssohn-Liszt. 

Mr. Ander*on, in previous appearances, 
has demonstrated the serious qualities of 
his art. He is a close student and his 
expositions of such works as the Bee- 
thoven Sonata show careful preparation. 
In such interpretations he is aided by a 
very complete technical equipment which 
makes for freedom in reading. His Cho- 
pin numbers were played with a singing 
legato and in these he also showed him- 
self the possessor of a fine sense of 
nuance. 

In the more distinctly technical feats 
called for by the bravura of the Liszt 
compositions, Mr. Anderton played with 
great verve and authority. The late E. 
M. Bowman was a hard taskmaster, and 
whatever shortcomings his pupils may 
have they are certainly not technical. 
Mr. Anderton enters on his concert work 
with an excellent equipment. A. L. J. 





ALMA GLUCK IN ST. PAUL 





High Expectations Realized in Soprano’s 
Artistic Performance 


St. PAu, Feb. 6.—Alma Gluck gave 
the second recital in Lima O’Brien’s 
Artists’ Course in the Auditorium last 
night. A good audience gathered to 
hear a charming singer and went away 
happy, its highest expectations realized. 
Miss Gluck’s voice is pronouncedly pure 
and warm and she is schooled to perfec- 
tion in the art of bel canto. 

So pleased was the audience and so 
gracious the singer that the program was 
well-nigh doubled in length by frequent 
repetitions and added numbers. High 
points of artistry were reached in the 
wonderfully beautiful “Oh, Sleep, Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me?” by Handel; in 
Schumann’s two songs, “Die Lotusblume” 
and “Friihlingsnacht”; in the unac- 
companied air from the opera, “The 
Czar’s Bride,” by Rimsky-Korsakow, in 
which the singer’s faultless intonation 
was conspicuous, and in the aria 
“Depuis le Jour” from Charpentier’s 
“Louise.” 

Of the English songs comprising the 
final group, Cadman’s “From the Land 
of the Sky-Blue Water” stood out in bold 
relief. F. L. C. B. 

The choir of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Madison Avenue and Forty- 
fourth street, New York, will sing on 
succeeding Sunday afternoons at 4 
o’clock, till April 12, works by Wesley, 
Elgar, Schubert, Bach, Franck, Dvorak 
Liszt, Palestrina, Gounod and Stanford. 
On the evening of April 7 at 8:15 o’clock 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” will be 
sung. 








MELBA AND KUBELIK 
STIR NEW ORLEANS 


Extra Performance Added to Meet 
Popular Demand— -Saint-Saens’s 
“‘Phryné” an Opera Novelty 


NEW ORLEANS, Feb. 5.—One of the 
most brilliant audiences that ever as- 
sembled in the Atheneum was present 
last Monday evening to greet Melba and 
Kubelik and their associate artists. Had 
the auditorium been larger the audience 
would have been larger and, as many 
were unable to obtain admission, the 
management decided to give an extra 
concert at the Greenwall Theater 01 
Wednesday evening. 

The program Monday was the sam: 
that these artists have been giving else- 
where on their tour. Melba delighted 


with the beauty of her voice, which is 
still lovely in quality and produced with 
great skill. Mr. Kubelik scored a great 
success, and there was hearty applause 
after the numbers offered by Edmund 
Burke. Music-lovers are indebted to the 
enterprise of Harry B. Loeb, the local 
manager for the “Me!ba-Kubelik Tour,” 
for bringing these artists here. 

A very fine audience witnessed the 
second Melba-Kubelik- concert. All of 





Melba’s numbers were encored and she 
responded with “John Anderson my Jo,” 
“Comin’ thro’ the Rye” and “Good-Bye.” 

Last Saturday night, at the Opera, 
“TAfricaine” was the bill. This was 
the first time this season that Meyer- 
beer’s work had been given and an ex- 
ceedingly large crowd was present. M. 
Affre sang Vasco de Gama and Mlle. 
Brias was the Selika. They were both 
very good, though not as effective as one 
had expected. Mme. Manse, as /nez, 
sang her solo in the first act, “Adieu, 
mon doux rivage,” exquisitely, and with 
Mezy’s excellent Nelusko the perform- 
ance was enjoyable. 

On Tuesday night M. Affre’s singers 
were heard in Saint-Saéns’s: opera co- 
mique, “Phryné,” which was given its 
New Orleans premiére. Mme. Manse 
sang the title réle delightfully and was 
ably assisted by Coulon as Nicias and 
Bernard as Decephile. Although there 
is much beautiful music in the score of 
this opera, there are too many spoken 
lines in it to make it popular with any 
other than a strictly French-speakiig 
audience. This opera was preceded by 
Massé’s “Les Noces de Jeanette,” which 
was performed in an entirely satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Clarence Eddy, the renowned organist, 
was heard in a recital at St. George’s 
Church last week. The church was 
crowded and the program was enjoyed 
immensely. Mr. Eddy’s numbers alter- 
nated with choruses under the direction 
of Victor Despommier. the vocal so'oists 
being Mmes. Gehl and Moore and E‘iza- 
beth Wood. D. B. F. 
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Glenn Dillard Gunn, in Chicago Tribune 
Feb, 1, 1914.—When the audience showed 
a desire to hear the tenor aria in the third 
act again the repetition was quickly ac- 
corded. Mr. Errolle deserved his success. 
He disclosed attractive gifts. His voice 
is a light lyric tenor of pleasant quality 
and encouragingly brilliant in the upper 
register. He has talent and some experi- 
ence as an actor and should develop into a 
valuable member of the company. 





Adolf MiihiImann in Chicago Abendpost, 
Feb. 2, 1914.—The pleasing operatic rdle 


of ‘‘Lionel’’ in Flotow’s opera ‘‘Martha,” 
was sung by Ralph Errolle. This is the 
first season of this young tenor as a mem- 


ber of the Chicago Opera Company, and 
during this period he has been busy with 
smaller parts. Last night, however, he 
made, as we might say, his début, and he 
must be considered in a sense as a begin- 
ner. Mr. Errolle completed his musical 
studies exclusively in Chicago. His voice 
is not large, but very well cultivated. The 
quality of the voice, therefore, must be 
taken into consideration more than its 
quantity. The young man shows taste 
in his singing and his intonation is pure. 
After his aria in the third act Mr. Errolle 
received a storm of applause so that he 
was constrained to repeat it. 


Isabel Lowden, in Chicago Daily News, 
Feb. 2, 1914.—Perhaps one of the most re- 
markable feats of the present season was 
the presentation on Saturday evening of 
Flotow’s old opera, ‘‘Martha,’” given af- 
ter only two rehearsals by a cast com- 
posed entirely of persons who had never 
sung in the opera before. These artists, 
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The following excerpts from current critiques are interesting: 






most of them younger members of the 
opera company, made the tuneful opera 
especially attractive by their youthful 









spirit of fun and romantic tenderness. 
Lionello found in Ralph Errolle a good 
interpreter. The young tenor, who is one 
of the recent acquisitions of the company, 
has an appealing lyric voice and last eve- 
ning he gave promise of considerable 






temperament and good possibilities for 
dramatic action. 











Eric Delamarter, in Chicago _ Inter- 
Ocean, Sunday, Feb. 1, 1914.—The chief 
interest of the evening was in the début 
in a major part of Ralph Errolle, the 
young tenor who claims Chicago as his 
home. 

Mr. Errolle’s voice has been known 
to the local public for some time as a 
light, sweet, well schooled organ, with 
adequate range and no small tone vari- 
ety. His enunciation was beyond cavil 
last night. In the second act he gave 
good account of himself. Beyond ques- 
tion, more beautiful tone—tone we classify 
roughly as “‘lyric’”’ 
















one hears seldom. 





Maurice Rosenfeld, in Chicago Exam- 
iner, Feb. 1, 1914.—Ralph Errolle accom- 









plished his début in the leading rdle last 
evening and scored an estimable success. 
Mr. Errolle has a pleasing lyric tenor 
voice which has been well trained and 






which he uses skillfully. He has acquired 
an easy stage manner and sang the rdéle 
with musical discernment and with con- 
siderable artistic finish. He was a pupil 
of Herman Devries for many years and 











was engaged by the management last 
year. He gives indication that he will 
develop into an operatic artist of note. 
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Salt Lake Program Devoted to Arthur 
Foote and Other Americans 


SaLT LAKE CITY, Feb. 4.—At the reg- 
ular meeting of the music section of the 
Ladies’ Literary Club yesterday the pro- 
gram consisted of music by Arthur Foote, 
Adolph Weidig and Chadwick. Leona 
Sullivan gave a short paper on “Amer- 
ican Orchestra, Chamber and Symphony 
Music” and Virginia Beatty told of “Per- 
sonal Acquaintance with Mr. Foote.’ 
The musical numbers were: 

“Poems for Piano after Omar Khayyam,” 
Foote, by Mrs. Skankey; Suite, for Violin, 
Adolph Weidig, by Mrs. B. F. Anderson; “A 
Bonny Curl,” and “The Lament,” Chadwick, 
by Leola Schrack, contralto; ‘Water Lily, 
from a Flower Cycle,’ Chadwick, and “O 
Swallow, Swallow, Flying South,’’ Foote, by 
Esther Davis, soprano; and “Spring Song,” 
Chadwick, by the club chorus. 


The general meeting of the Ladies’ 
Literary Club listened on Friday to two 
numbers by the club chorus, “At Part- 
ing,” MacDowell, and “Dutch Lullaby, 
“Patty Star, Mrs. W. A. Wetzell conduct- 
ing. George E. Skelton, violinist, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Skelton, played “Lé- 
gende” by Wieniawski and “Schéne Ros- 
marin,” by Fritz Kreisler. E. M. C. 





Westfield, N. J.. Woman’s Club Gives 
Interesting MacDowell Afternoon 


WESTFIELD, N. J., Feb. 7.—“The Mac- 
Dowell Afternoon” given by the Woman’s 
Club in the parish house of the Presby- 
terian Church on January 26,. proved 
most interesting and delightful. Mrs. 
Barneby Kent, who was a pupil of Mac- 
Dowell and a member of the Peterboro 
Memorial College in New Hampshire, 
played “An Old Garden,” and “In Deep 
Woods” from the “New England Idylls,” 
and Mrs. Gertrude Foster gave a charm- 
ing interpretation of “My Jean” and 
“Thy Beaming Eyes,” singing “Blue- 
bell” as an encore. Mrs. Frank W. 
Smith presided and Mrs. Spencer read 
an illuminating paper on the great com- 
poser.” G F. &. 


Edith Martin, harpist, gave a recital 
in Jordan Hall, Boston, on February 6. 
Miss Martin had for her assistants Wal- 
ter Loud, violinist; W. Dole, flute, and 
Frank Luker. accompanist. Besides sev- 
eral solo numbers which included “Chan- 
son sans Paroles,’ Mendelssohn, and 
some Swedish and Hungarian airs by 
Zamara, Miss Martin played the Con- 
certo, for harp, flute and piano, by 
Mozart, with Messrs. Dole and Luker; 
and a sonata for violin and harp, with 
Mr. Loud. Her vocal offerings were 
“Serenade,” Schubert; “Widmung,”’ 
Franz; “Du bist wie eine Blume,” Schu- 
mann, and Mozart’s “Das Veilchen.” 








CONSTANCE 


PURDY 


CONTRALTO 


Specializing in Russian Songs 


Boston Transcript, January 
29th, 1914.—*‘A voice of unex- 
pected beauty, a voice whose 
full resonance charmed the ear 
as few voices can. The 
character songs she differentiated 
with great skill, so that with a 


A BIZET FEATHER 
IN STRANSKY’S CAP 


New York Philharmonic Plays 
** Arlésienne ’’ Suite. with 
Powerful Effect 


Bizet’s “Arlésienne” Suite—a piece of 
glorified incidental music as monu- 
mentally great as Mendelssohn’s “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” or Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt”—received a performance at the 
New York Philharmonic concert on Fri- 
day afterno » of last week that will long 
remain graven in the memory of those 
who heard it. 


The work is popular in every sense of 
the term and has been obliged to suffer 
all manner of indignity in consequence. 
It has fallen prey to the purveyors of 
avowedly “popular” entertainments quite 
as thoroughly as the “Tannhaduser” 
Overture, the “Peer Gynt” music and 
various other masterworks, and so has 
been subjected to much ruthless mauling. 
But it continues none the less to be rel- 
ished by audiences of extremest musical 
cultivation. 

It may be doubted, however, if it has 
ever had a more perfect reading than 
that put forth by Mr. Stransky. Had he 
never done sngthinn else to prove it this 
reading would in itself have sufficed to 
stamp him as one of the most poetic of 
living conductors. The opening was 
splendidly solid and broad, while the 
marvelous, impassioned climax with 
which the movement culminates, and the 
infinitely tender Adagietto division were 
invested with such a degree of eloquent 
sentiment as to bring tears to the eyes 
of hardened listeners. The sprightly 
minuet and the wonderful “Carillon” 
were equally splendid. “L’Arlésienne” is 
another distinguished feather in the con- 
ductor’s cap. 

Following Bizet’s masterwork came 
Debussy’s “L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,” 
which was done with Gallic delicacy and 
fanciful charm. “L’Aprés-midi” is 
twenty years old, yet it stands the test 
of time far better than its composer’s 
later creations. Berlioz’s “Carneval Ro- 
main” Overture, brilliantly played, con- 
cluded the first part of the program, the 
second being devoted to Goldmark’s 
“Rustic Wedding” Symphony, which Mr. 
Stransky always does inimitably. In 
spite of the rainy weather the orches- 
tra’s tone was as smooth as velvet and 
its intonation perfect. Bn. FY. FP. 





Yolanda Mér6é’s Success in Grand Rapids 


Mme. Yolanda Mérd, the talented pian- 
ist, who has been appearing in various 
parts of this country and Canada this 
season with conspicuous success, played 


recently at a concert of the Kneisel 
Quartet at Grand Rapids, Mich. She se- 
lected for her two solos the “Liebes- 


traum” and the “Second Rhapsody” ct 
Liszt. Mme Meéro delights in imagina- 
tive play and color and loses herself 
completely in working out her individual 
interpretation. She was so warmly ap- 
plauded by the large audience that she 
responded with the Staccato Caprice of 


Vogrich. Her work with the Quartet, 
when Schumann’s E Flat Major Quintet 
was produced, was of extraordinary 
beauty and power. 





SIX BURNHAM SCHOLARSHIPS 





American Women Give Free Tuition 
with This Teacher in Native Land 


Thuel Burnham, the American pianist 
and teacher, who has been living in 
Paris for several years, is now on his 
way to America to teach in this country. 
Under the auspices of several philan- 
thropic American women, public scholar- 
ships have been given for deserving stu- 
dents to study with this instructor. Mr. 
Burnham was to have come over earlier, 
but was delayed on account of illness. 





Thuel Burnham, American Pianist and 
Teacher 


‘He will give a few public performances 


and fill some of his Western engage- 
ments before commencing upon his 
American teaching career. 

Thus far there are two scholarships 
offered by the MacDowell Club, one each 
by the Thursday Musical Club, Studio 
Club and Three Arts Club, and one by 
Miss Woodford. One of the MacDowell 
Scholarships has already been awarded 
to Pauline Geisselman; the examining 
committee consisted of Harriet Brower, 
chairman; Jessamine Harrison-Irvine 
and Walter Bogert. The committees for 
the Three Arts and Studio Clubs have 
not as yet been announced. The commit- 
tee for the Thursday Musical Club con- 
sists of Pauline MacArthur, the donor 
of the scholarship, Mrs. Walter Cook, 
chairman; Mrs. George Montgomery 
Tuttle, Mrs. Philip Conway Sawyer, 
Mrs. James Spurr Whitman, Pauline 
Mallet-Prevost, and Mrs. William Emer- 
son Peck. Mr. Burnham is one of the 
leading exponents of the Leschetizky 
method and is especially versed in the 
use of the pedal. 


Kienzl’s opera “‘Ranz des Vaches”’ has 
just been produced in English for the 
first time under the title “The Dance of 
Death,’ by the Moody-Manners Com- 
pany in Liverpool. 








amCoOnp>s 


THIBAUD 


Will Surely Return to 
America Next Season 


ASK BOYCOTT OF 
PADEREWSKI’S TOUR 


Circular that Shattered Pianist’s 
Nerves Produced by 
His Wife 


Mme. Paderewski, wife of the pianist, 
has sent to friends in New York copies 
of a circular that was distributed broad- 
cast through the West and resulted in 
his cancellation of engagements in Den- 
ver, Portland, Ore., San Francisco and 
other cities. The circular reads as fol- 
lows: : 


WILL YOU CONTRIBUTE MONEY TO 
HELP MURDER INNOCENT CHIL- 
DREN, DELICATE WOMEN AND 
HELPLESS OLD MEN? 


Then stay away from the Paderewsky 
concerts. 

This is what Paderewsky did with the 
money he earned in the United States: 

Paderewsky gave $20,000 to establish 
the newspaper Dva Grosha, published 
for no other purpose than the agitation 
of killing the Jews of Russia. 

Paderewsky’s generous’ contribution 
made that agitation successful, and to- 
day everywhere in Russia _ desolate 
women are ne for their slaughtered 
babies, husbands and fathers. 

Will you help Paderewski again to con- 
tribute $20,000 for murder? 

San Francisco, great music lover, but 
greater lover of humanity, will not help 
the slaughter of innocents. 

Stay away from the Paderewsky con- 
certs. Respectfully, 

THE JEWISH PROGRESSIVE CLUB. 

THE JACOB GORDON DRAMATIC CLUB. 

WORKMEN’S CIRCLE No. 114. 

WORKMEN’S CIRCLE No. 511. 





Mme. Paderewski writes that her hus- 
band never had the slightest idea that 
the newspaper which he aided was de- 
voted to any anti-Semitic cause. The 
publication was known to him only as a 
patriotic national Polish newspaper. 
Some of the closest friends of the pianist 
and his wife belong to the Jewish race. 

Paderewski’s nerves failed him as a 
result of this propaganda against him 
and he is now resting near Los Angeles. 
When he resumes his tour it will be in 
the Middle West. 
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made it 


doubly delightful.” contract to re-visit this country in 


December and remain until the fol- 
lowing April. His tour will extend 
to the Pacific Coast. 


Thibaud’s playing this season has 
taken America by storm. His next 
visit is certain to rank among the 
foremost features of 1914-15. 
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Personal Representative, M. F. HAMMOND 
400 Riverside Drive, New York City 
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**‘An artist who in concert and 
recital has won the favor of 
press and public.’’ 
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THOMAS K, HENDERSON 
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Recital—Oratorio—Concert 


Now booking recitals including dramatic readings to 
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Gescheidt Pupils Demonstrate Art Science 


Another educational program was 
given at the studios of Adelaide Ge- 
scheidt, teacher of the Miller Vocal Art 
Science, on Saturdav afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 7. This afternoon was given over 
to presenting several pupils in demon- 
stration of a certain definite phase in 
this science of the voice and showing the 
esthetic side of singing as well, besides 
giving the young singers the opportunity 
of a first appearance before an audience. 
The pupils demonstrated a period of in- 
struction varying from one to three 
years. 

One “hospital case,” or one whose vo- 
cal apparatus is in the process of reor- 
ganization, was also presented. The 
singing of these pupils, varying in age 
from eighteen to twenty-three years of 
age, showed an equal balance of res- 
onance and power, with decided ease of 
production and remarkable breath con- 
trol. The individuality of expression 
and interpretation made the program 
decidedly interesting. Again the advan- 
tages of this system were brought to the 
hearers in a most convincing way, show- 
ing that this vocal art science is based 
on natural law and can be compre- 
hended, from the youngest pupil to the 
most matured adult, and put into prac- 
tical and artistic use. The pupils who 
anpeared were Bonnie Moore, Sylvia 
Farris, Virginia Miller, Eleanor Waite, 
F izabeth roucher, Frances Miller, 
3'anche Jennings, Julia O’Connor, Mil- 
dred Boron and Nina Louise Davis. 


”? 


* £ 6 
K'ibansky Pupils in Wanamaker Recital 


Artist pupils of Sergei Klibansky were 
heard on February 7 in a song recital at 
the Wanamaker Auditorium. Praise- 
worthy was the performance of Lala 
3right Cannon, soprano, and Jean Vin- 
cent Cooper, contralto. who opened the 
program with Rubinstein’s “Wanderers’ 
Night Song.” in which their voices 
blended beautifully. In spite of the in- 
disposition of Mrs. Cooper she finished 
her part of the program creditably. The 
songs which she presented were given 
with her customary interpretative abil- 
ity. Besides her, two groups of songs 
the contralto sang two duets with Miss 
Cannon, the above-mentioned song and 
the “Barcarolle” from the “Tales of 
Hoffmann.” 

Besides these two duets Miss Cannon, 
who was in excellent voice, offered a 
“Tosca” aria and a group of songs in 
English by American composers, _ in- 
cluding Alice M. Shaw’s “The Little 
Man in Gray,” with the composer at the 
piano. Both Mrs. Cooper and Miss Can- 
non have been engaged by W. R. Chap- 
man, musical director of the Rubinstein 
Club, for a two weeks’ concert tour 
through Maine early in March. 

Another contralto of much promise, 
Mrs. A. Marefield, sang Marion Bauer’s 
“Light,” Mary Turner Salter’s “Come 
Into the Garden” and Pitt’s “Love Is a 
Dream.” Paul Frederick Eichorn, bari- 
tone, was decidedly pleasing in -Bruno 
Huhn’s “Invictus,” Sidney Homer’s 
“Ban‘o Song” and Allitsen’s “Since We 
Parted.” Marie Louise Wagner, so- 
prano, gave a delightful interpretation 
of “Dich Theure Halle’ from “Tann- 
hauser” and Norma Weber, another so- 
prano, was pleasing in Spross’s “Will o’ 
the Wisp,” Alexander Russell’s “Gypsy 
Song” and Gilmour’s “Hame to the Hie- 
lands.” 


oy 


Hour of Music with Gifted Buck Pupils 


An hour of music with pupils of Dud- 
ley Buck was enjoyed at AXolian Hall 
studios on January 27, the singers being 
Agnes Cleaveland, coloratura soprano: 
Marie Morrisey, contralto, and Robert 


Gottschalk, tenor, all of whom mani- 
fested fine training. Miss Cleaveland, 


who sings at St. Mark’s Church, Brook- 
lyn, has refused several light opera of- 
fers to devote herself to lieder singing. 
Her delightful offerings on this occasion 
included some American songs, Lie’s 
“Soft-Footed Snow” and “Vissi d’Arte”’ 
from “Tosca.” 

In a wide variety of numbers Mrs. 
Morrisey again displayed the distinct vo- 
cal and interpretative gifts which have 
won immediate attention in the concert 


field. A gem of her répertoire was Hiie’s 
“J’ai pleuré en réve,” which she deliv- 
ered exquisitely. Examples of the old 
Italian and German schools, as well as 
songs in English, were presented with re- 
fined art. 

Beautiful timbre was revealed in Mr. 
Gottschalk’s voice and he gave particu- 
larly artistic performances of the “Réve” 
from “Manon” and called forth much en- 
thusiasm with Campbell-Tipton’s “ ’Tis 
All I Ask.” Elsie T. Cohen was the 
highly efficient accompanist. 


* * * 


Emma Richardson-Kister’s Pupils in Recital 


Effective tribute was paid Mme. Emma 
Richardson-Kiister, the distinguished 
Brooklyn teacher and chorus conductor, 
in the recital of her pupils at her studios 
at No. 144 Argyle road. There was little 
that was banal or wearisome in the pro- 
gram of twenty numbers, for the stu- 
dents acquitted themselves in a manner 
that compelled attention from their many 
hearers. The pupils who participated 
were Marguerite Loesch, Robert Ashner, 
Mary Royce Ormsbee, Dorothy Chan- 
cellor, Etta Schwartzbach, Mrs. Jessie 
Morse Cantwell, Gladys Wilckes, Gladys 
Fisher, Margaret Rush and Eloise Mor- 
ford. Mrs. Henry Healy, contralto, as- 
sisting, sang the “Flower Song” from 
“Faust,” “Mélisande in the Wood,” by 
Alma Goetz; “The Old Plaid Shawl,” by 
Hastings, and “S'eepy Time.” She was 
well encored. Hazel Claire Northridge, 
a talented assistant, played Brahms’s 
Scherzo in E Flat Minor, Mrs. Frank H. 
Rush contributed the Sgambati ‘“Vec- 
chio Minuetto” and Helen Toothe added te 
her many recent laurels by a masterful 
interpretation of the March from “Tann- 
hauser.” Mme.,Richardson-Kiister closed 
the admirable program with “Rhapsodie 
Hongroise,” No. 10, Liszt, and, by request, 
Debussy’s “Arabesque,” numbers __ to 
which she gave a strong yet a ie fom 


touch. . G. 
~ * * 


Vocal Recital at Anne Stevenson Studlo 


At the last monthly song recital at the 
Carnegie Hall studios ef Anne Steven- 
son, Nell Donohue, dramatic soprano, 
was heard to excellent advantage. Hen- 
rietta Hurwitt, who was to have ap- 
peared jointly with her, was taken ill, 
and Miss Stevenson herself took her 
place. Most pleasing of Miss Donohue’s 
numbers were Tschaikowsky’s “Tell Me 
Why,” which she was forced to repeat, 
and the “Vissi d’Arte” aria from “Tos- 
ca.”” Miss Stevenson artistically inter- 
preted Bizet’s “Vieille Chanson,” besides 
songs of Nevin, Horn, La Forge, and 
Mary Turner Salter. Besides being the 
able accompanist for the two artists, 
Frederick Dixon played a Chopin Bal- 
lade and Schubert’s Impromptu, No. 4. 


* * * 


Activities of Ziegler Pupils 


Linnie Lucille Love, a pupil of the 
Ziegler Institute, who recently accepted 
an engagement in vaudeville, had great 
success at her opening night in Albany, 
N. Y. One of her numbers was the 
“Miserere” from “Il Trovatore.” She 
received many encores. Charles Floyd, 
another Ziegler pupil, was the tenor so- 
loist at the Divine Science service re- 
cently held at the Princess Theater. 
Ziegler artists are re-engaged for the 
music festival at Chapaqua, N. Y., in 
March. They gave an elaborate operatic 
program last year. 


Myrtle Elvin’s Successes 


Myrtle Elvin, the pianist, has been 
very successful in her recent recitals, 
pleasing critical audiences in Buffalo, 
N. Y., on January 5, and Erie, Pa., on 
January 7. The pianist made such an 
impression with her work in Memphis, 
Tenn., a short time ago that music- 
lovers in that city sought a return en- 
gagement at an early date, while the ef- 
fect of her recital given in St. C'ara 
College, Sinsinawa, Wis., may be gleaned 
from the words of Sister M. Bertranda 
of the college: “Miss Elvyn has come 
and conquered and gone. She has a’l St. 
Clara with her.” 
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LONDON BAFFLED BY SCHONBERQG’S ORCHESTRAL PIECES 


Composer Himself Conducts His Work and He at Least Is Pleased — ‘‘ A Wild Cacophony Strangely 
Reminiscent of a Nightmare ’’—‘‘ Parsifal ” Preparations under Neil Forsyth’s Directions — Ashton 
Jonson Lectures Contribute to ‘‘ Parsifal Craze ’’—Mengelberg Conducts Philharmonic Concert 


Bureau of Musical America, 
36 Maiden Lane, Strand, W, C., 
London, January 23, 1914. 
HE Schonberg episode at last Satur- 
day’s concert at Queen’s Hall seems 
to have caused our London critics a vast 
amount of mental perturbation, and 
many of them have assumed a piteously 
despairing tone and frankly admitted 
themselves baffled by the “Five Pieces 
for Orchestra” which the composer him- 
self journeyed over to conduct. 

It was a somewhat artificial interest 
that the Schénberg creation aroused, and 
only the conventional applause which 
courtesy exacts should be extended to a 
guest was bestowed. The strain on the 
visible faculties was frequently very 
marked, but on the whole a commendable 
restraint was exercised, quite in keeping 
with the finest traditions of the seriously- 
inclined British public. 


Paradoxical though it may sound, there 
are reasons for congratulations as to the 
performance, and the first to be consid- 
ered are the members of the orchestra 
who wrestled most valiantly with the 
weirdly arranged score and evidently de- 
lighted the heart of Herr Schénberg, 
whose countenance positively beamed 
with satisfaction. Then too a vote of 
thanks should be extended to the com- 
pilers of the program who had per- 


suaded the composer to shed some 
light upon his musical puzzle by 
a few meagre analytical notes, and 


by supplying titles to each of the five 
pieces. These are termed:—(1) Vorge- 
fiihl (Foreboding). (2) Vergangenes 
(Past). (3) Der wechselude accord 
(the changing chord), (4) Peripatetic 
(Peripetia). (5) Das obligate Recita- 
tiv (The Obligato Recitative). 

The following extracted from the notes 
may furnish some clue to the composer’s 
designs, if any design exists in Herr 
Schonberg’s mind. This music, it is af- 
firmed, seeks to express “all that dwells 
in us subconsciously like a dream; which 
is a great fluctuant power, and is built 
upon none of the lines that are familiar 
to us; which has a rhythm, as the blood 
has its pulsating rhythm, as all life in 
us has its rhythm; which has a tonality, 
but only as the sea or the storm has its 
tonality; which has harmonies, though 
we cannot grasp or analyze them, nor can 
we trace its themes. * * * All its 
technical craft is submerged, made one 
and indivisible with the content of the 
work, and so forth * * *,” 


Reminiscent of a Nightmare 


The reference to a dream here is more 
or less accurate for such extreme har- 
monies, such abruptly changing chords 
and such a wild cacophony of noises are 
strangely reminiscent of a nightmare. 
If there is rhythm in his music, it is en- 
tirely non-consecutive, and if there be 
melody, it has been totally obscured by a 
disconnected succession of vague and be- 
wildering sounds. Of color or shape 
there is a complete lack, at least accord- 
ing to any known or accepted theory. 
Needless to add, the press has exhausted 
its stock of synonyms in attempting to 
convey its impressions of the “Five 
Pieces.” There were indeed some unmis- 
takable farmyard tumults, and quite a 
series of admirable train-whistles. The 
plaudits of the audience were unusually 
generous and the composer was recalled 
several times. Fair-play has even been 
a virtue cultivated by the English public! 
The remainder of the concert, conducted 
by Sir Henzy Wood, included Haydn’s 
No. 7 Symphony in C (“Le Midi”), a fin- 
ished performance of Tschaikowsky’s No. 
1 pianoforte Concerto in B Flat Minor, 
in which Adela Verne, who believes in 
painting a big picture, was the soloist, 
and as extreme numbers of the program, 
Brahms’s “Tragic” overture and Char- 
pentier’s “Napoli” from “Impressions 
d’Italie.” 

Several days after the concert Herr 
Schonberg wrote an open letter to the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra conveying his 
thanks for the performance of his work. 





“IT must tell you,” he wrote, “that on the 
Continent, so far as my knowledge goes, 
there are at the most only two orchestras 
which could be compared with yours, the 
Amsterdam Orchestra and the Vienna 
Philharmonic. I must say that it was 
the first time since Gustav Mahler that 
I heard such music played again as a 
musician of culture demands. I presume 
that this letter will be published, and that 
is the reason I mentioned this fact, so 
that it should be taken note of by some 
of our German orchestras which have too 





G. C. Ashton Jonson (Above) Who Has 
Been Lecturing on “Parsifal” in Lon- 
don, and Neil Forsyth Who Is Prepar- 
ing the Covent Garden Production 
of Wagner’s Work 


much false pride to learn what is ex- 
pected of them at the present time.”’ 


Preparing for “Parsifal” 


Among the busiest men in London just 
now must be classed Neil Forsyth, upon 
whom devolves the gigantic task of pro- 
ducing “‘Parsifal” at Covent Garden next 
month, in addition to several others of 
Wagner’s works. It is an axiom of the 
profession that a managing-director 
should be strictly inaccessible to any form 
of news seeker, and in this respect Mr. 
Forsyth is to be felicitated on his lieu- 
tenants, who display commendable zeal in 
guarding their chief from all molestation. 
In the task of staging and lighting the 
work, Mr. Forsyth has an accomplishe2 
co-operator in Professor W. Wirk, of 
Munich, who has been appointed stage 
manager for the season. “Parsifal” will 
be staged in all twelve times, at intervals 
of a few days, and no fewer than six 
different artists will be heard in the title 
role. These are Heinrich Hensel (Bay- 
reuth), Robert Hutt (Frankfurt), 
Johannes Sembach (Dresden), Joseph 
Vogl, Carl Burrian and Jacques Urlus 
(Leipsic). The four Kundrys will be 
Berta Morena (Munich), Eva von der 
Osten (Dresden), Melanie Kurt (Char- 
lottenburg) and Cacilie Riischendorf 
(Leipsic). The minor réles will be un- 
dertaken by British singers and with one 
exception, the Flower Maidens will be 
English. Each performance of Parsifal 
is to begin at five and terminate at eleven, 
with an hour and a half’s interval for 
dinner after the first act. 


The “Parsifal” “craze” in England is 
no whit behind that of the Continent, and 
apart from the actual operatic perform- 
ances, extraordinary interest is being 
shown in Wagnerian literature in general 
and in the story and purpose of “Par- 
sifal” in particular. Prominent among 
the exponents of Wagnerian lore is G. C. 
Ashton Jonson, who will be remembered 
in America for his highly successful lec- 
ture tours of 1910 and 1912. 

Mr. Ashton Jonson is an Englishman 
of wide culture and profound learning. 
He has been drawing large audiences in 
London this week for a course of three 
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lectures on “Parsifal,’”’ which have proved 
an admirable and exhaustive exposition 
of the great musical drama. His treat- 
ment and analysis of the leading motives 
of the opera, with pianoforte illustrations, 
are singularly lucid, and his method of 
explaining the different passages wonder- 
fully succinct and entertaining. 


An All-Wagner Program 


More Wagner! The weekly popular 
concert at Aibert Hall on Sunday was de- 
voted exclusively to Wagner’s music, and 
it is significant of the Bayreuth master’s 
continued popularity in England, that the 
audience on this occasion was the largest 
seen for a long time. Felix Fleischer 
sang operatic selections, including 
“Wotan’s Abschied” from “Die Walkiire” 
with rare taste and expression, and 
Landon Ronaid and the New Symphony 
Orchestra were responsible for some 
splendid effects, though the conductor’s 
version of the tempi differed occasionally 
from the generally accepted standard. 

The great Philharmonic concert of 
Tuesday last was shorn of some of its 
interest by the unavoidable absence 
through indisposition of Muriel foster, 
who, as already reported in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, was to have been presented 
with the gold medal of the Society, known 
as the Beethoven medal. ‘lhe intrinsic 
value of the concert was, however, in no 
way interfered with, and the vast throng 
was rewarded with one of the rarest mu- 
sical treats of this season. The Seventh 
Symphony of Beethoven, under Herr 
Mengelberg’s baton, was given a singu- 
larly appealing performance, the tone of 
the strings being of wonderful richness. 
Herr Mengelberg belongs to the class of 
emotional leaders, and seems to find 
greater opportunity of expressing his in- 
dividuality and innate musical instinct in 
the more delicate passages, where fine 
blendings of light and shade are required. 
Nevertheless, he is a master of climactic 
effect, and can produce some truly stimu- 
lating and invigorating results. His 
share of the applause was richly deserved. 

Mr. Sapellnikoff delighted with a fin- 
ished performance of Rachmaninoff’s 
brilliant pianoforte Concerto in C Minor 
and had to concede an encore. An at- 
tractive feature of the evening was the 
inclusion of Delius’s tone-poems, “On 
Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring” and 
“Summer Night on the River’—this lat- 
ter being heard for the first time in Lon- 
don. Both pieces are charmingly writ- 
ten—light and delicate of form and 
rhythmically and melodically beautiful. 

Muriel Foster, who was to have sung 
Bruch’s “Aus der Tiefe des Grames” on 
this occasion, can lay claim to being in a 
category with such artists as Mme. 
Albani, Clara Butt, Mme. Kirkby-Lunn, 
Christine Nilsson, Mme. Patti, Mme. Tet- 
razzini and Sir Charles Santley, who are 
some of the twenty-nine singers to whom 
the tribute of the Beethoven Gold Medal 
has been paid during the hundred years’ 
existence of the Royal Philharmonic So- 
ciety. 


American Singer’s Recital 


An American singer, Mme. Gardner- 
Bartlett, was heard in a comprehensive 
program of songs on January 20 at 
Steinway Hall, which included a Handel 
Aria, and many of the recognized stand- 
ard works, in addition to American songs, 
among which figured Jessie Gaynor’s 
“Hush-a-bye Baby” lullaby and Eleanor 
Smith’s “Where Go the Boats.” The 
singer’s sympathetic style and clear dic- 
tion were features and the timbre of her 
voice was throughout of a pleasing char- 
acter. 

Tina Lerner, who left London yester- 
day, en route for Paris, has another 
triumph to record—this time at Liverpool, 
where she played as soloist in the fourth 
Akevoyd Concert of that city. Her prin- 
cipal contribution to the interesting pro- 
gram was the Tschaikowsky Concerto in 
B Flat Minor, in the second movement of 
which her felicity of expression and well- 
contrived phrasing, combined with her 
great executive and temperamental gifts, 
brought her the warmest acknowledgment 
from a crowded audience. The Strauss- 
Tausig Vaise-Caprice “Man lebt nur 
einmal” was her second item. 

FRANCIS J. TUCKFIELD. 





Aline von Barentzen, the Boston 
planist, gave a concert in Paris, the 
scene of her first successes, last week. 





_Percy Grainger, the Anglo-Australian 
planist-composer, is making a recital 
tour of Holland and Germany. 





FAMOUS TRIO AGAIN 
HEARD IN NEW YORK 


Ysaye, Godowsky and Gerardy 
Evoke Unbounded Enthusiasm 
by Lofty Art 


The second New York recital of 
Ysaye-Godowsky-Gerardy, given in Car- 
negie Hall on February 4, revealed this 
trio of artists in their loftiest moods. 
The program was alluring, and had two 
numbers, Beethoven’s Trio in C Minor 
and Schubert’s Trio in B Flat, in which 
the three united. The other numbers 
were “La Muse et le Poéte,” for violin 
and ’cello, by Saint-Saéns, with piano 
accompaniment played well by Camille 
Decreus, and Mozart’s Sonata in D 
Minor, played by Messrs. Ysaye and Go- 


dowsky. 
The Beethoven work opened the pro- 


gram. In this Mr. Ysaye was heard to 
splendid advantage, playing with great 
distinctiveness of phrasing, warmth and 
clarity of tone. Perfect unison marked 
the allegro. The menuetto was much ap- 
preciated by the audience, while the 
finale again brought M. Ysaye to the 
fore. The Mozart Sonata enabled Mr. 
Godowsky to reveal his technical excel- 
lence and exquisite shading marked the 
andante movement. This number brought 
forth unbounded applause compelling 
the artists to acknowledge it half a 
dozen times. 

“La Muse et le Poéte’’ was a fine ve- 
hicle for displaying the ’cellist’s ability, 
and Mr. Gerardy was splendidly equal to 
the task, bringing to it an earnestness 
and finish that brought forth storms of 
applause. 

The Trio in B Flat ended the recital. 
Mr. Godowsky gave a thoughtful read- 
ing of the first movement, and the 
scherzo was played with great dash. Al- 
together it was a tactfully diversified 
program and was completely enjoyed by 
an audience that nearly filled the hall. 








VIOLINIST FROM ARGENTINE 





Andres Dalmau Makes His Début Be- 
fore New York Audience 


A young violinist from the Argentine 
Republic, Andres S. Dalmau, made his 
New York début at A®olian Hall on 
Thursday afternoon, February 5, before 
a rather large audience. His program 
was conventional: 


Wieniawski’s Second Concerto, op. 22; 
“Souvenir de Haydn,’ Leonard; Sarasate’s 
“Capricho Vasco,” Bazzini’s “Ronde | des 
Lutino,” Simonetti‘s ‘Madrigal’ ; “Tango 
Argentino,” by Cattelani, transcribed by 
Dalmau; Paganini’s ‘Le Streghe.”’ 


Mr. Dalmau’s playing of the Concerto 
was in no sense distinguished by such 
qualities as might have made its inclu- 
sion in the program advisable. He pos- 
sesses a plenitude of technic, but his 
tone for the greater part of the afternoon 
was forced, and when this was not the 
case a tendency to sentimentality was in 
evidence. ; 

The “Tango” was given with fine 
abandon and aroused a great deal of en- 
thusiasm. It is not to be confounded 
with the popular dances which masquer- 
ade under that name and which are a 
perversion of the Argentine Habanera. 
The “Madrigal” also evoked much ap- 
plause and was well played. Paganini’s 
brilliantly empty “Le Streghe” earned 
the violinist an encore. Manuel Fonts 
was a satisfactory accompanist. B. R. 
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AMERICAN PIANIST’S MUNICH RECITAL 


Augusta Cottlow Awakens Admiration of Her Audience—MacDow- 
ell Sonata on Program— Marcella Craft Again Arises to Defend 
American Girls Studying Abroad— Mme. Cahier to Return to 


America Next Year 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Munich, Tengstrasse 33-IV., 
January 29, 1914. 


UGUSTA COTTLOW’S concert last 

week was not as well attended as it 
should have been. Miss Cottlow had 
been misinformed about the dates of the 
Carnival, and her concert fell on the 
night of the big Court-ball given under 
the auspices of the Austrian ambassador, 
to which the Americans in Munich went. 
Her program was started with Bach’s 
C Major Toccata, a masterly work ar- 


ranged for piano by Miss Cottlow’s 
former master, Busoni, and in it she ex- 
hibited an unsurpassed technic and par- 
ticularly in the fugue a wonderfully c!ear 
sense of development. Her playing was 
firm and strong and yet possessed of ad- 
mirable delicacy, as was fully shown, too, 
in the well-balanced performance of 
Chopin which followed. 

MacDowell’s beautiful Sonata in D 
Minor, which came next, could not have 
had a better interpreter for its tender 
pathos than Miss Cottlow. 

I have noticed that the name of Mac- 
Dowell never fails to arouse interest 
when it appears on a Munich concert- 
placard, and his works are received with 
an understanding and an appreciation 
not usually accorded to a foreigner’s 
writings. 

Arthur Somervell, the English com- 
poser, has been in Munich recently, visit- 
ing his daughter who is here studying 
voice with Orgeni. He says that he has 


been very much amused at the German 
attitude towards foreign musicians. “I 
have had great difficulty in convincing 
them that an Englishman can be a mu- 
sician. When I told them of my violin 
concerto which was played recently in 
Cologne, they seemed to think there must 
be some mistake about the matter.” 

Another success for American music 
abroad is disclosed in the fact that three 
of the compositions of Edwin Hughes 
have just been accepted for publication 
by Augener in London. They are songs 
composed to poems by Bliss Carman, and 
will bear the title of “Three Songs of 
Pierrot.” The songs have already been 
done publicly from manuscript with much 
suecess. Mr. Hughes is just back from 
Leipsic, where his concert met with great 
approval and resulted in an engagement 
with orchestra in Nauheim. He tells me 
he is also to play soon with orchestra in 
Nuremburg. 


Marcella Craft Objects 


Marcella Craft of the Hoftheater, is 
one of the American women in Munich 
who has been stirred by the propaganda 
which MUSICAL AMERICA is at present 
carrying on against American girls 
studying in Europe. “It isn’t fair!” she 
said to the writer. “I have been singing 
for nearly ten years in Germany; in Kiel, 
in Mainz, and five years in Munich, and 
never once has the slightest immoral sug- 
gestion been made to me—and I have 
got on, too. Yet what will Americans 
think of us who have succeeded over 
here, if they believe everything that Mr. 
Freund writes? I could name you over 
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a score of women I know who have made 
their way legitimately. I resent the 
things that are being said and written 
over there on this subject, and I mean 
to write a lot and talk a lot against 
them.” 

Miss Craft is expecting to return to 
America in October. She showed me a 
wonderful Oriental fan which was sent 
to her recently by Prince Adalbert for 
her to use in “Salomé.” Miss Craft has 
an interesting tale to tell about how she 
originally came to sing Salomé. She had 
already been cast for the part by the 
Hoftheater and had “begged off” on the 
plea that it would be “harmful to health 
and dangerous to voice” for her to at- 
tempt it. 

Richard Strauss heard Miss Craft one 
night as Teresa in “Benvenuto Cellini” 
and when he met her at a tea next day 
he said “Why don’t you sing Salomé?” 
“It is too low for me,” replied Miss Craft. 
“T’ll change it!” said the composer 
promptly. “But I should insist on doing 
the dance myself,” went on Miss Craft. 
“It would be wrong to have anybody 
else,” agreed Strauss. “I shan’t kiss the 
head the way some singers do, and if they 
embody your ideal then I simply will not 
sing the réle,” continued Miss Craft with 
American “spunk,” and Strauss laughed 
and permitted the use of a veil over the 
platter. True to his word, he wrote new 
notes in several places for Miss Craft, in 
a score she still has, and that was the 
beginning of her truly unique and admir- 
able interpretation of the rédle. 


Mme. Cahier’s Activities 


Mme. Charles Cahier is to sing next 
season in America. She told a represen- 
tative of MUSICAL AMERICA something of 
her plans for next year, and they are 
brilliant. Both Stokowski and Damrosch 
are already writing to her about concert- 
tours with orchestra. She expects to be 
in America for January and February. 

This year has been the busiest Mme. 
Cahier has ever had, beginning with her 
appearance as guest in the Festival here 
last Summer. Since then Mme. Cahier has 
sung nearly every other night in concert 
and opera. The few weeks of rest she 
has just been enjoying in her Munich 
flat have been most welcome. Next week 
she is off to Hamburg, however, to sing 
twice in the new opera, then to Darmstadt 
to appear as Dalila in the Royal Opera, 
followed by concerts with Dr. Wolfrum at 
Heidelberg and with Nikisch in the 
Gewandhaus at Leipsic. Mme. Cahier 
has already made tours this season in 
Holland and in Austria, but in March 
she is engaged to appear on a second 
tour in Holland, and to sing as guest in 
the leading operas in Austria. In April 
she sings in a Bach concert in Vienna in 
the big new Concert-House under the 
direction of Siegfried Ochs. 

Mme. Cahier’s name has been promi- 
nent in papers all over Europe recently, 
in connection with her much quoted inter- 
view with the Kaiser. She was called 
to the royal box after her performance 
as Ortrud in Berlin, where she sang as 
“guest of honor,” and chatted for some 
time with the Kaiser, in English. The 
account first appeared in a long interview 
granted by Mme. Cahier to a Vienna 
paper, from which it was translated by 
the London Telegraph, from which in 
turn it was re-translated into German 
for papers all over Germany. Many of 
the statements had by this time got so 
twisted that Mme. Cahier had to tele- 
graph denials to the leading Berlin 
papers. MURRAY SHEEHAN. 


Local Soloists Exhibit Worth in Mil- 
waukee 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 5.—The eleventh Au- 
ditorium Symphony Orchestra concert on 
February 1 was enjoyed by an audience 
of 2,000. Frederick Carberry, a favorite 
local tenor, was the principal soloist, 
singing Haydn’s aria, “In Native Worth 
and Honor Clad,” and winning hearty 
applause. Hugo Bach, ’cellist, played 
Godard’s Berceuse from “Jocelyn,” while 
Ernest Renz, zither, interpreted the 
Lumbye Fantasie, “Traumbilder,” both 
soloists receiving due appreciation. The 
orchestra, with Herman A. Zeitz as con- 
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ductor, gave a pleasing reading of a 
varied program of classic numbers. 

Ida Rueckert, alto, displayed a voice 
that gives much promise at the regular 
Sunday afternoon concert of the Theo- 
dore Kelbe Symphony Orchestra in West 
Side Turn Hall, where she sang as solo 
numbers Robert Franz’s “Im Herbst” 
and “Love Is Like a Bird,” by George 
Bizet. Among the numbers played by 
the orchestra was “The Toastmaster” 
march by Charles J. Orth, a local com- 
poser. M. N. S. 





Homer N. Bartlett Songs Heard in New 
York Authors’ Matinée 


An authors’ matinée was given at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on January 
29 for the benefit of the Mary Fisher 
Home, at Tenafly, N. J. Rowlee McEl- 
very, tenor, artistically interpreted songs 
of Homer N. Bartlett, prominent among 
them “Today and To-morrow,” the sing- 
ing of which was characterized by artis- 
tic excellence and fine feeling. The diffi- 
cult violin obbligato was _ beautifully 
played by the talented violinist, Kathryn 
Platt Gunn. As an encore Mr. McElvery 
gave Bartlett’s “Tell Me Where Is Fancy 
Bred.” Another interpreter of Mr. Bart- 
lett’s songs was Estelle Adler, soprano, 
who artistically sang his “Elaine” and 
“When Dorcas Passes By.” Mr. Bartlett 
himself accompanied his songs ably. 





Three Chicago Opera Performances for 
Denver 


DENVER, Jan. 26.—The Chicago Grand 
Opera Company will give Denver three 
performances on April 7-8: “Tosca,” 
with Mary Garden, the opening night; 
“Aida,” with Carolina White, the fol- 
lowing afternoon, and for the final per- 
formance “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” with Ruffo as the star. 

J.C. W. 
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Let Students Stay in America, 
Says Frederick Aeikens, New 
York Teacher 


With the many discussions of voice 
production the student is bewildered with 
the various theories put forward by 
teachers of different beliefs. Yet think- 
ers work out their ideas with the sole 
purpose of casting some clarifying light 
on the still hazy matter of vocal art. 
Such a thinker is Frederick Aeikens, an 
American tenor, widely known through 
many years’ activity in dramatic tenor 
roles. 

Here is a man who some seven years 
ago abandoned a lucrative position for 
the purpose of devoting himself to the 
most minute study and observation of 
the voice and its production. To a Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA representative Mr. Aeik- 
ens, who is now teaching in this city, 
spoke of His th@ories. He studied medi- 
cine when a young man with the inten- 
tion of taking his M. D., but did not 
complete his course. He declares med- 
ical study to be of great value in the 
correct understanding of the voice. 

“It is not necessary for a vocal teacher 
to be a physician,” said this seeker into 
vocal truths, “but it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the teacher to master the de- 
tails of vocal physiology and their ap- 
plication to the practical development of 
the voice, so that he can correctly an- 
alyze any voice, find out what is wrong 
and prescribe the proper remedy for 
each individual case.” 

The most natural conclusion to be 
drawn from such a statement would seem 
to be that Mr. Aeikens is first and last 
a vocal physiologist in his beliefs. But 
this is not the case. He places what he 
calls due emphasis on the physiological 
side, which he claims must not be 
slighted. But he holds that the mental 
and aural phases are equally important. 

“I believe that everybody can be taught 
to sing,” said Mr. Aeikens. “There is no 
reason at all why this should not be so. 
Take the natural voice and you can ac- 
complish results with it if you know the 
voice. I have had the most enjoyable 
and interesting times of my life in sit- 
ting up into the small hours of the morn- 
ing working out problems, studying into 
the minutest details for the result I was 
seeking. The proofs are to be had, I 
feel sure, only teachers do not delve 
deeply enourh for them.” 

Asked whether he believed in the 
American trained teacher, Mr. Aeikens 
had much to say indorsing the campaign 
of the editor of MusICAL AMERICA in his 
fight for the recognition of the American 
musician. “Mr. Freund is doing a mon- 
umental work and I can applaud his ef- 
forts heartily. I have never studied any- 
where but in this country, and I am 
proud to say it. Naturally there is bad 
teaching to be found here as well as 
abroad. In fact, I was unable in all my 
research to find any teacher who under- 
stood all the facts concerning the proper 
action of all the parts of the vocal mech- 








anism. The student who works here is 
at least at home. And I can tell you that 


that makes a difference! 
“In my teaching in New York I have 





Frederick Aeikens, New York Vocal 
Instructor 


found that too many vocal students are 
told to do this and that by their teachers, 
things which the teachers either do not 
understand themselves or which they are, 
at any rate, unable to explain. Pupils 
come to me and tell me that they breathe 
with their diaphragm. Then I ask them 
what their diaphragm is. Most of them 
say that it is anything from a muscle 
to an organ and cannot describe its po- 
sition in the human body. Then they try 
to explain what diaphragmatic breath- 
ing is and I cannot help telling you that 
their attempts are almost ludicrous, so 
incorrect are they from a physiological 
standpoint. 

“But there is a change coming and 
Mr. Freund will be remembered for a 
long time for his invaluable work. Let 
our students stay in America, let them 
study with American teachers who have 
given time to the investigation of one of 
the most exact sciences in the world. We 
have already American singers who can 
hold their own with the best foreign art- 
ists. Why should we not have the great- 
est school of singing in the world right 
here in this country, a_ school truly 
American, conducted by American teach- 
ers.” A. W. K. 


ITS FIRST SUNDAY CONCERT 





Denver Experiment Inaugurated by Miss 
Parlow and Bachaus 


DENVER, Jan. 26.—The Sunday after- 
noon concert, so popular in many other 
cities, was inaugurated here yesterday 
when Robert Slack presented Kathleen 
Parlow and Wilhelm Bachaus in joint 
recital at the Broadway Theater. The 
audience, neither very large nor discour- 
agingly small, gave enthusiastic evi- 
dences of enjoyment. 

Both artists won immediate favor. 
Their opening number, the Grieg Sonata 
in C Minor, was played with such verve 
and spontaneity, plus every technical ex- 
cellence, that the audience was instantly 
infected and _ interest never lagged 
throughout the program. 

Miss Parlow seemed the very embodi- 
ment of a fresh, buoyant and _intel- 


ligently. directed musical spirit. There 
was the free, confident, joyous sweep of 
youth in her plaving. 

Herr Bachaus was particularly suc- 
cessful in the Chopin group, where his 
surpassing deftness and delicacy of 
touch and his poetic conception com- 
bined to make a memorable oun 

J.C. W. 


BANKS’ GLEE CLUB CONCERT 





Attractive Program Splendidly Given by 
New York Organization 


A splendid concert was that given by 
the New York Banks’ Glee Club on 
Thursday evening, February 5, at Car- 
negie Hall. The club had the aid of 
Mme. Hudson-Alexander, soprano; Lois 
Huntington, violinist; Salvatore’ de 
Stefano, harpist, and Giuseppi Dinelli, 
accompanist. The program: 

Organ Solo, “Finlandia,” Sibelius, played 
by Mr. Dinelli; Parry’s ‘‘Sailor’s Chorus” and 
Schumann's “The Dreamy Lake,” by the 
chorus; air from ‘Louise,’ Mme. Alexander ; 
two harp solos, “Serenade,” by Hasselmans, 
and Godefroid’s “La Dansedes Sylphes” ; 
“The Close of Day,’ by Nessler, chorus; 
the Bach-Gounod ‘“‘Ave Maria,’ for soprano, 
violin, harp, organ and chorus; Strauss’s 
“Blue Danube,’ sung by the chorus; harp 
solo, “Impromptu,’’ Schuécker; “Courtship” 
by the chorus; four songs for soprano: 
Salter’s “The Nightingale,’ Brewer’s ‘The 
Fairy Pipers,’ Campbell-Tipton’s “Spirit 
Flower,” Henschel’s “Spring”: Handel's 
“Largo,”’ for violin, harp and organ; Sulli- 
van’s “Ho, Jolly Jenkin.” 


The chorus, which has grown to be a 
fine organization, did noble work through- 
out the evening, singing with spirit and 
appropriate sentiment. Its dynamics 
were, in many cases, indeed surprising. 
H. R. Humphries directs the chorus and 
the result of his painstaking drilling was 
notably in evidence on this occasion. 

Mme. Hudson-Alexander was in fine 
voice, particularly in her last group of 
songs. She was encored repeatedly. All 
of the soloists disclosed abilities of a very 
high order and were heartily applauded 
by a capacity audience. B. R. 


Ysayes, Father and Son, in Joint Recital 
at Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 9.—Eugen and Ga- 
briel Ysaye, father and son, appeared in 
concert at Carnegie Music Hall last 
Tuesday night and charmed a large au- 
dience with a most excellent program. 
The younger Ysaye gave every evidence 
that he is following in the footsteps of 
his father. There was a_ tremendous 
outpouring of the people of this city to 
hear them, since Pittsburgh music lovers 
are fond of string music and particularly 
the violin. 

The Ysayes played six numbers for 
two violins and piano, the work of Ben- 
jamin Godard, whose “Berceuse” is al- 
ways a welcome offering with Pitts- 
burgh audiences. A serenade of Span- 
ish character caught the popular fancy. 

Eugen Ysaye was heard alone in the 
Grieg Sonata, No. 2, in G Minor, Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto in E Minor and a 
group of Handel and _ Saint-Saéns’s 
works. His interpretations were ex- 
quisite. Camille Decreus still is the ac- 
companist for Ysaye and he is an artist 
of wonderful ability. In addition to the 
accompaniments he also played the Men- 
delssohn Fugue and Chorale and a 
Theme and Variations of Haydn. 

E. C. S. 
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FINAL LONDON RECITALS 
FOR GEORGE HENSCHEL 


First of Two “Farewells” Finds Baritone 


Still the Supreme Artist—Seats 
at a Premium 
LONDON, Jan. 30.—Seats were at a 


premium at Bechstein Hall last Wednes- 
day afternoon, when George Henschel, 
the eminent vocal teacher, gave the first 
of two “farewell” recitals in London. 

Time has not dealt so unkindly with 
Mr. Henschel’s voice as with that of 
many a younger singer, but the audience 
which thronged to this recital went not 
to be thrilled by brilliant vocal feats of 
the gymnastic order, but to hear a mas- 
ter-interpreter’s versions of some clas- 
sical gems—the work, in short, of a giant 
among song-interpreters and_ teachers. 
And their wish was fulfilled! 

Mr. Henschel’s low baritone retains 
but little of its former resonance, though 
the carrying power is still great. At 
times his singing resembled mere speech, 
but his free and unaffected delivery, his 
splendid diction and dramatic fervor 
would be sufficient to galvanize into life 
any text, whether spoken or sung. To 
his own accompaniment, he sang groups 
of lieder by Schubert, Schumann, Dvorak 
and Brahms; arias by Cimarosa, Haydn 
and Pergolese; one song by J. W. Franck, 
and the famous Loewe Ballads, including 
“Der Erlkénig,” “Die Verfallene Miih!e” 
and “Edward,” a group which would 
seem to be peculiarly adapted to his tem- 
perament and style. 

Of the lieder, “Fischerweise” was per- 
haps his finest effort, though it is hard 
to discriminate in the work of such an 
artist. His audience was stimulated to 
frenzied applause. 

Though soon to retire from concert 
work Mr. Henschel will continue to teach 
in London. Before his final withdrawal, 
he will appear several times as conduc- 
tor, and once in the place of Mengelberg 
in Amsterdam. In Holland he will give 
sixteen “farewell” recitals. ie Me 


Wagner Program of People’s Symphony 
Concerts 


Works of Wagner will make up the 
program of the People’s Symphony Con 
certs, of which Franz X. Arens is di- 
rector, to be given in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on the afternoon of February 15. 
Frank Croxton, basso, will be the soloist 
and the program follows: “Prelude” to 
“Meistersinger,” “Prelude” to ‘Lohen- 


grin,” “Evening Star,” from “Tann 
hauser,” “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey” 
from “Gétterdimmerung,” Albumblatt 


(transcription for string orchestra by 
Le Massena), “Wotan’s Farewell” and 
“Magic Fire,” music from “Die Wal- 
kire,” “Prelude” to “Parsifal’” and 
““Kaisermarsch.” 








Comments on 


David Bispham’s 


recent concert appearance be- 
fore the University Extension 


Society of Philadelphia. 


““At Mr. Bispham’s characteristic re 


cital the audience filled every part of 
the large Auditorium, many being 
compelled to stand, while rows of 
Seats were arranged upon the stage. 
Mr. Bispham was in excellent voice 


and has 
city.”’ 
The North American says: 

‘Mr. Bispham’'s exquisite diction in 
speech and song was heard by an 
audience which filled all the available 
room in Witherspoon Hall.”’ 


never sung better in this 


The Ledger says: 
“Mr. Bispham imparted a full meas 


ure of dramatic feeling into his work 
and in all that he sang, gesture and 
facial expression assisted the declama 


tory utterance of the text, making the 
concert in a very true sense a recital 
and not merely a performance of song. 
Mr. Bispham handled his voice with 
great skill and its ingratiating timbre 
was disclosed when he spoke, as well 
as when he sang.’’ 


The Record says: 


“David Bispham never appeared to 
better advantage than he did last 
evening. His selections gave him op- 
portunity to recall anew the flexibilit 
of his wondrous voice Mr sispham 
not only sings, but gives to the lines 
dramatic intensity and spirited action 
which make his work distinctive.” 


The Evening Telegraph says: 

_ “There is no doubt that in his own 
inimitable way, by a certain graphi 
skill of gesture and expression. and a 
ready resource of humor, together 
with abundant informal explanation, 
Mr. Bispham gives great delight to his 
hearers.”’ 
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| NEW BOOKS ON MUSICAL HISTORY AND KINDRED TOPICS 





LARENCE G. HAMILTON’S “Out- 
lines of Musical History,”* which the 
Ditson Company recently added to its 
valuable “Music Students’ Library,” is a 


compact and useful volume for young 
folks undertaking their first survey of 
the field of musical art from its begin- 
nings to the developments of the present 
day. Beginning with a consideration of 
the fundamental elements of musical art 
—primitive melodic and rhythmic struc- 
ture, early instruments, notation and 
similar matters—the author treats sim- 
ply and lucidly of medieval, secular and 
religious music, the epoch of counter- 
point, the development of monophony, 
Bach, Gluck, Handel, the Sonata, the ro- 


**Outlines of Musical History.’’ By Clar- 
ence Hamilton. Cloth, 309 pp. Published by 
- Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. Price, 

1.50. 
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mantic composers, schools of opera, nine- 
teenth century composers and contem- 
porary musical figures and tendencies. 
The writer’s system of paragraphing by 
which topics are numbered and treated 
individually, with specific titles, will be 
found useful in class work. 

The book is well planned and arranged 
with a view to simplicity. It is not free 
from inaccuracies, questionable state- 
ments and critical estimates that some- 
times tend to exaggeration in one way 
or another. It is surprising that at this 
date anyone should declare, as Mr. Ham- 
ilton has done that in Wagner’s operas 
“abnormal voice range is necessary.” 
And why, moreover, does he specify 
among the requisites for singing Wag- 
ner “a sense of true pitch”! Such a 
sense is as necessary in the simplest folk- 
song as in Wagner or Strauss. 

Mr. Hamilton ought to know among 
other things that the name of the most 
popular Italian opera composer of the 
present day is “Giacomo” and not “Gio- 
vanni” Puccini. HB. F. P. 

* * * 

R. THEODORE BAKER has done 
English-speaking music-lovers a 
distinct service by translating Vincent 
d’Indy’s “Critical Biographv of Bee- 
thoven.”+ The French composer has 
not, to be sure, disclosed anything star- 
tlingly new in this elaborate monograph 
in respect to the life or work of the cre- 
ator of the Ninth Symphony. But he 
has written with su much discernment, 
perspicacity and typical French sympa- 
thetic charm that no seriously inclined 
music-lover should fail to have the book 

in his library. 

D’Indy’s eminent skill as a biographer 
is familiar, of course, from his deeply 
felt but eminently just and discrim- 
inating life of César Franck. In the 
present volume he narrates simply and 
affectingly the story of the master sym- 
phonist’s life and discourses upon some 
of his most characteristic works with 
keen critical understanding. And d’Indy 
contributes to the biographical narrative 
a considerable measure of effectiveness 
by the frequent employment of the pres- 
ent tense—a device which in the hands 
of an unskilled writer is dangerously 
likely to result in literary tawdriness. 

Dr. Baker’s translation is of consist- 
ently high quality. a FF. FP. 

x * x 
NEW volume, “Familiar Talks on 
History of Music,” by Arnold J. 
Gantvoort, lecturer on the history of 
music at the College of Music in Cin- 
cinnati, is issued by the Schirmer press.{ 

Mr. Gantvoort’s writing is clear, con- 
cise and should aid many students in get- 
ting real information in an agreeable 
manner. The chapters deal with “Music 
Among the Nations of Remote Antiq- 
uity,” “Music Among the Hebrews, 
Greeks and Romans,” “Music in the 
Early Christian Era,” “Early Didactics; 
Beginning of Polyphonic Music,” “Folk- 
Music during the Middle Ages,” “The 
Development of Vocal Polyphony,” “The 
Renaissance and the Reformation,” “The 
Golden Age of Catholic Church Music,” 


7+“Beethoven.” A Critical Biography by 
Vincent D’Indy. Translated by Dr. Theo- 
duore Baker. Cloth, 12/ pp. Published by 


the Boston Music Company, Boston, 1913. 


t“Familiar Talks on the History of Mu- 
sic.”” By Arnold J. Gantvoort. Published by 
aw. Schimer, iwew York and London. Cloth, 


pp. 285. Price 
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“The Birth of Opera and Oratorio,” “The 
Development of Italian Opera,” “French 
Opera from Its Beginning,” “Opera in 
Germany and the German Opera,” “The 
Development of the Music of the Prot- 
estant Church, the Passion and the Ora- 
torio,” “Bach and Handel,” “Develop- 
ment of Musical Instruments and the 
Rise of Instrumenta! Music,” “Early 
Symphonists,” “The Beginning of Ro- 
manticism,” “The Development of Ro- 
manticism and the Advent of the Great 
Virtuosi,” “The Advent of the Music- 
Drama and the Rise of Nationalism.” 
The book will prove useful both as a 
text-book in schools and academies and 
also as a general reference work. 
, A. W. K. 


s* * *¢ 


HOMAS TAPPER, who in the past 

has shown himself an able writer 

on theoretical subjects, has recently put 

forward his “First Year Counterpoint” 

through the press of Arthur P. Schmidt, 
the Boston publisher.§ 

It is published in a small volume, sim- 
ilar in size and general makeup to his 
previous “First Year Harmony” and 
“First Year Melody Writing.” Mr. Tap- 
per must be congratulated on the clear 
and authoritative manner in which he 
presents his subject matter. His writing 
is simple and direct and the student with 
average intelligence will have little or no 
trouble in following his train of thought 
throughout. 

Dealing first with clefs Mr. Tapper 
proceeds to treat of the five different or- 
ders of two-part counterpoint and then 
the various kinds of three-part counter- 
point. There is also a chapter on two 
florid parts and three florid parts. 

The many examples given are de- 
cidedly helpful and the test questions for 
the pupil will aid the teacher in his work. 
It is altogether an admirable little book 
and should have a wide circulation, as it 
embodies in but a hundred pages far 
more than many of the older texts on 
the subject which are three and four 
times as long. A. W. K. 





Thomas 
Schmidt, 
Cloth, pp. 


§‘“‘First Year Counterpoint.” By 
Tapper. Published by Arthur P. 
Boston, New York and Leipsic. 
102. Price $1.00. 


WHY BURRIAN IS ABSENT 


Immigration Officials Would Probably 
Bar Tenor from This Country 


Although Carl Burrian, the Wag- 
nerian tenor, is still under contract with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, he 
will not sing there this Winter. Under 


ordinary circumstances Mr. Burrian 
would have arrived in New York when 
Jacques Urlus departed a few weeks ago, 
but it is said that he was given to un- 
derstand that the United States immi- 
gration officials would not have looked 
upon his advent with kindly eyes. 

A few years ago Mr. Burrian eloped 
with the wife of a Mr. Dinges, a Dres- 
den merchant, who, following divorce 
proceedings, prosecuted the singer under 
the German law which punishes one who 
is convicted of running away with an- 
other man’s wife with a term of im- 
prisonment. Not long ago in the Royal 
Courts of Saxony Burrian was sen- 
tenced to a month’s imprisonment. He 
immediately left the jurisdiction and re- 
tired to an estate that he owns in Bo- 
hemia. 

On the ground of his conviction and 
inasmuch as he is a fugitive from jus- 
tice, it is believed that the United 
States immigration officials would deny 
Mr. Burrian admittance to this country 
and it has been decided not to expose the 
tenor to the possibility. When Mr. Bur- 
rian was last here he was involved to a 
certain extent with the immigration offi- 
“You are not free in this coun- 





cers. 
try,” he said. “Neither Mrs. Dinges 
nor I was an immigrant. Why should 


we be inspected?” 

Mr. Burrian’s artistic activities are 
now as a matter of necessity restricted 
chiefly to the opera in Buda-Pesth. 





Noted Artists For Red Cross Concert 
in New York 


The Red Cross Hospital of Central 
Park West and 100th street, New York, 
will give a concert at Carnegie Hall, on 
the evening of February 27. The artists 
taking part will be Mme. Olive Frem- 
stad, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Carolyn Beebe, pianist, and 
the new organization known as The New 
York Little Symphony, composed of wind 
and stringed instruments, with George 
Barrére, conductor. 
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BURMESTER THRILLS BERLIN HEARERS 





Ovation for Violinist in Final Recital Before His American Tour-- 
The Wizardry of Isolde Menges—American Girls in a Two-Piano 
Recital— Success of an American Composer-Conductor 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
Berlin, January 24, 1914. 


HERE was a farewell demonstration 

at the only concert of the season by 
Willy Burmester in Beethoven Hall on 
Monday. As our readers will know, Mr. 
Hanson, the manager, is_ bringing 
the celebrated virtuoso to America 
next season. Burmester is one of 
those fortunate virtuosi who have 
managed to establish a large fol- 
lowing in every town in which he has 
played. And these audiences completely 
fill the hall—including the seats on the 


platform as on Monday—every time the 
beloved Burmester is to be heard. It 
may be said without restriction that Bur- 
mester understands how to satisfy every 
individual demand of his heterogeneous 
audience. He is a master in making and 
interpreting a program. With his sub- 
lime tone, his infallible musicianship and 
with a technic that at times makes one 
gasp in wonderment, the ovation that is 
always showered on him by his faithful 
followers is quite comprehensible. What 
appealed most to us on Monday was Bur- 
mester’s differentiation of his numbers. 
. The way in which he played Mendels- 
sohn’s E Minor Concerto must have set 
the matinée girls aweeping and, in con- 
trast, there was his wholesome delinea- 
tion of Beethoven’s Sonata No. 6 (in 
which the piano’ part was interpreted 
with splendid effect by Emeric Kris) and 
the Concerto No. 7 of Spohr. 

Richard Strauss has renewed his con- 
tract with the Royal Opera for another 
three years. 


Isolde Menges’s Concert 


Isolde Menges more than equaled the 
success of her two previous appearances 
at her third concert on January 21 with 
the Bliithner Orchestra. Miss Menges 
has the divine gift of artistic fire and 
simply takes an audience by storm. The 
Berlin press is unanimous in assigning 
to Miss Menges a place among the elect, 
a title which her notable rendition of the 
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Beethoven Concerto has firmly established. 
Wonderful artistic intensity pervaded the 
interpretation of that work in its every 
phrase, as well as beauty of conception 
and fiery temperament. Miss Menges’s 
tone is not what one would call “big” 
tone. This was especially evident in the 





Isolde Whom Berlin Critics 


Menges, 
Grant a Place Among the Elect of 
Violinists 


last movement of the Wieniawski D 
Minor Concerto. But it-is fascinating, 
penetrating, vibrant. The Wagner “Al- 
bumblatt” was made a poem of beauty. 

Carl Panzner is undoubtedly one of 
Germany’s best conductors. His breadth 
and virility and, above all, his remark- 
able hold on the men are_ seldom 
matched. The playing of the “Corio- 
lanus” Overture of Beethoven and of the 
accompaniment was in all ways praise- 
worthy. 

The first Mozart Festival concert of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
protection of Prinz Friederich Wilhelm 
of Prussia, took place January 18 in the 
Philharmonic under the able conductor- 
ship of Ma Fiedler. The assisting so- 
loists were Lili Lehmann and Arthur 
Schnabel. 


Two-piano Recital by Sutro Sisters 


The unique two-piano recital of the 
sisters, Ottilie and Rose Sutro, in the 
Sing Academy, attracted the same good 
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attendance that we are accustomed to 
when these serious American artists ap- 
pear before the public. An interesting 
feature of the program was a noveltv 
played from manuscript, a Minuet in E 
Flat by W. G. Owst, a composition clear- 
cut in form and interestingly modulated 
for the two instruments. 

A delightfully poetical expression was 
given to Reinecke’s “Unter Cypressen,” 
while in a Prelude, Pastorale and Tri- 
umphal March from Algernon Ashton’s 
Suite there was the acme of ensemble 


playing. 
Ignaz Friedman’s concert arrange- 
ments of pieces by Dandrieu, Gluck, 


Graziola and the Beethoven Ecossaises 
were an interesting feature of that pian- 
ist’s recent Berlin recital. They are un- 
usually effective for concert use and their 
reception was most enthusiastic. Fried- 
man’s playing of the Chopin B Minor 
Sonata was masterly, for the most part, 
though the tonal picture was occasionally 
blurred by an over use of the pedal. His 
rendition of the finale was profoundly af- 
fecting, despite his unnecessary employ- 
ment of strength and pedal at moments. 
That nothing is technically difficult for 
Friedman was seen in the Brahms-Paga- 
nini Variations. The artist was called 
out time and again, responding to the 
ovation by playing the Chopin G Flat 
Major Etude, op. 25, the Godowsky left- 
hand arrangement of the same, and 
finally the Schulz-Evler “Blue Danube” 
Arabesques. 


Success of an American Composer- 
Conductor 


In Waldenburg and Goerlitz, Germany, 
Carl Ellis Eppert was given an ovation 
when he appeared in the double role of 
composer and conductor. Among _ the 
numbers on the program were the Tschai- 
kowsky ‘“Pathétique” Symphony, the 
Hugo Kaun Second Symphony in C 
Minor, and the adagio from Mr. Eppert’s 
own Symphonic Suite in E Minor. The 
press of both cities was not only unani- 
mous in the praise of Mr. Eppert as an 
unusually competent conductor, but also 
showered compliments on him for his ex- 
cellent composition. Mr. Eppert is rap- 
idly coming to the front as one of Amer- 
ica’s chief hopes in the above dual ca- 
pacity and his career is being watched 
with interest by the musical world in 
Germany as well as in his native land. 

Mr. Eppert has for the present made 
his home in Berlin, where he has a large 
class in harmony, counterpoint and com- 
position. The majority of Mr. Eppert’s 
compositions have been for orchestra. 
Among others of his works which will 
soon appear are some excellent songs, 
about fifteen in number, and his E Minor 
Sonata, for violin and piano, op. 17. Mr. 
Eppert was the star pupil in composition 
under Hugo Kaun from 1907 to 1913, and 
also coached in routine work with Dr. 
Ernst Kunwald, now conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

O. P. JACOB. 





Mr. and Mrs. Nichols Engaged to Teach 
at Vermont Summer School 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols have 
been engaged by the University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vt., to teach piano and 
vocal music in the Summer school. Mr. 
Nichols is to take charge of the vocal de- 
partment and Mrs. Nichols will assist 
Charles Lee Tracey in teaching the 
Leschetizky method. Mr. and Mrs. 
Nichols have been asked to give one of 
their joint recitals at the school in the 
early part of July. 


SALVATORE GIORDANO HAS 
FERVENT DEBUT AUDIENCE 


Tenor Warmly Admired in Italian Arias 
and Proves Versatile Interpreter of 
Other Languages 


Although Salvatore Giordano has been 
heard somewhat frequently in New York, 
it was not until the evening of February 
4 that this young Italian tenor appeared 
in a concert of his own. A®olian Hall 


was the auditorium and Mr. Giordano’s 
assistants were Lola Oro’ Renard, 
soprano; Anna Amato, pianist, and Al- 
berto Bimboni at the piano and organ. 
Mr. Giordano has a loyal personal fol- 
lowing, and his audience was good-sized, 
of considerable distinction and fervent 
in enthusiasm. 

Mr. Giordano’s program was largely 
operatic in tone, and it was interesting 
in its offering of arias from operas by 
the tenor’s cousin, Umberto Giorano, 
“Amor ti vieta,” from “Fedora,” soon to 
be heard here, and the “Improvviso”’ 
from “Andrea Chenier.”. In the various 
arias, especially in the “E lucevan le 
stelle,” from “Tosca,” Mr. Giordano 
made a splendid impression, with his 
rich, mellow voice and his expressive 
style. The young Italian emerged with 
credit from his first experience as a 
singer of German in the “Lohengrin” 
Narrative. He also gave a decidedly 
artistic performance of the French “Il 
neige des Fleurs,” by Fourdrain and of 
“Nirvana,” dedicated by Arthur Hervey 
to Tosti. His entrée as a singer of Eng- 
lish was made in “For You, Alone,” by 
Geehl. 

A “Tosca” duet by Mr. Giordano and 
Miss Renard closed the program. Mr. 
Bimboni figured as a composer in Miss 
Renard’s pleasing “Sospiri miei,” while 
another composer, Pietro A. Yon, heard 
Mr. Bimboni play his organ piece, 
“Christmas in Sicily,” which gained the 
player two recalls. The Chopin Scherzo, 
op. 31, showed Miss Amato’s technical 
equipment. K. S. C. 





D. A. R. CONCERT IN LINCOLN 





Governor of Nebraska Guest of Woman’s 
Patriotic Society 


LINCOLN, Neb., Feb. 2.—Governor 
Morehead, of Nebraska, and Rogers Bal- 
lard Thurston, president general of the 
National Societv of the Sons of the 
American Revolution from Kentucky, 
were among the guests at the concert of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion given recently in the Lincoln Hotel. 
Dr. F. A. Delano, baritone, assisted by 
Irene Fleming Thurn and Edwin Boeh- 
mer gave a fine program. The guests 
were loud in their praises of the singers 
and extended a formal reception to Dr. 
Delano after the musical program. Mrs. 
F. A. Delano was the accompanist. 

Florence Daniels showed a remarkable 
quality of voice in her song recital given 
in the Temple Theater on January 21 
On the same program were Harry Du- 
boff, violinist, and Minnie Steckelberg, 
pianist. 

Important musical events. recently 
were the sonata recital of August Hag- 
enow, violinist of the Lincoln Musical 
College, and Marjorie L. Anderson, 
pianist of the University School of Mu 
sic, and the 232d Matinee Musical Con 
cert given by Lillian Helms, soprano, 
and Jennie Undeland. 
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WHAT HAS EUROPE TO OFFER 
AMERICAN PIANO STUDENTS? 


Candid Analysis of Inducements Shows Musical Atmosphere 
Only Item in Which Our Young People May Find Supe- 
rior Advantages Abroad — 
European Masters without Technical Preparation — Our 
Teachers More Painstaking 


By HARRIETTE BROWER / 


Folly of Seeking Study with 








; io burning question of the hour for 

young American music students 
seems to be: “Shall I study music in 
Europe or America?” Some do not even 
stop to question the advisability of cross- 
ing the water, nor their fitness or prepa- 
ration for such a step, but have made up 
their minds to go, if necessary means 
can be raised. As one who has given 


several years to music study in Germany, 
and made the trip to Europe a number 
of times, I feel I have seen something of 
student and artist life there, and have 
lived through numerous phases of the 
piano student’s problems. 

Let us look the question fairly in the 
eye and see what it is the American stu- 
dent hopes to find on the other side. We 
might briefly enumerate the items as fol- 
lows: 

1. Better piano instruction. 2. A 
new language. 3. New people. 4. 
Opportunity to hear more music. 
5. Personal freedom. 6. Musical at- 
mosphere. 

In answer to all but perhaps the last 
of these I feel the American student can 
find superior advantages, up to a certain 
point, in America. 

First and foremost is the matter of in- 
struction. Can better teachers of piano 
be found in Europe than in America? 
Emphatically no! We have just as able 
instructors here, and they will take more 
interest and pains. They are willing to 
work patiently with the pupil, going 
down to the very foundation, and work- 
ing up gradually—correcting faults, en- 
couraging and urging on the student to 
better and better things. 

Especially is this true of various 
women teachers, who, though competent 
to teach high grades of interpretation 
and artistic performance, yet have the 
patience and self-effacement to work 
even with beginning-technic, and form a 
foundation that shall be thorough and 
dependable. We, in America, do not ap- 
preciate at their true worth our teachers 
who are capable of giving foundational 
technic instruction. No piano player can 
bring out any satisfactory results with- 
out a good technic. Therefore some 
competent, faithful, self-denying one has 
to be found, who will watch and guide 
until the laws of technical control are 
firmly established. 

There are some careful foundational 
teachers in Europe, it is true. But does 
the young American student go to the 
expense of crossing the ocean to study 


with the idea of having lessons with the 
greatest masters only, men of the highest 
fame and accomplishment. Does the 
foolish American think these artists are 
going to welcome her—in her half crude 
state of development—take a special in- 
terest in her, give her a two-hour lesson 
instead of one, reduce the price, because 
she may have some talent, or do any of 
the other things of which she has 
dreamed? 
Study with Understudies 

She will soon learn the truth. The 
great artist may take her, if she can pay 
his fee; run over a few pieces with her, 
or he will pass her on to one of his as- 
sistants, who may or: may not teach his 
system as he would teach it. The Ameri- 
can finds out for the first time that the 
artist’s fee is exorbitant beyond ail 
reason—twenty or twenty-five dollars an 
hour—and the result is, she may not be 
able to take more than one lesson a 
month. What real good will sixty min- 
utes a month do her, when she has al- 
most everything to learn about piano 
playing? Perhaps she needed this ex- 
perience to make her realize the truth. 
The trouble is, she has no technic! Let 
us inform her there are many good teach- 
ers in America who can both tell her the 
truth and who can also cure the trouble 
by giving her a reliable technic. 

The answer to the first and most vital 
point seems to be in favor of America. 
Stay at home, then, till you have a good 
technic; which means till you can play 
scales, chords and octaves and trills with 
every variety of touch, tone and speed; 
stay until you have a.répertoire of forty 
or fifty pieces which you have memo- 
rized, and can play effectively, before 
you think of crossing the water. Re- 
main with capable American teachers 
who understand -you, speak your lan- 
guage, and who can do a hundred per 
cent. more for you at this stage of your 
progress than a foreigner can. When 
you have accomplished these things you 
can think about Europe. 


Wrestling with New Language 

Take our second point—a new lan- 
guage. This idea of novelty may appeal 
to some, in the abstract; but if the stu- 
dent knows no German whatever, she is 
greatly handicapped. It’s not a matter 
of “getting along” in the pension, or 
“picking up” enough to do shopping and 
finding one’s way about the city; it’s a 
matter of taking piano instruction in an 
unknown tongue. Piano instruction is 
difficult enough even in one’s own lan- 





with these? No, indeed! She starts out guage. In Germany class and private 
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lessons are usually given in German, 
though theory lessons in English have 
been introduced into some of the music 
schools; for instance, in the Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Conservatorium, in Berlin, 
as Professor Scharwenka informed me 
last Summer. But if the American 
wishes lessons with this Polish-German 
pianist and teacher she must understand 
and speak his language; he cannot cope 
with hers. Here again is proof that she 
must go over prepared. 

Point three—a new people. This point 
is surely an interesting one to contem- 
plate. The Germans are kindly and 
warm-hearted, and can make the home 


or pension life very pleasant for the | 


American girl. This truly goes a long 
way. But the music student comes to 
Germany to study the piano, and she has 
to do with the German master of the 
piano. She will find him a very different 
character from the placid, gentle Haus- 
frau. If she is not thoroughly trained 
and fully prepared to profit by his in- 
structions she will find he can cause her 
endless misery. 

He can treat her as though she were 
an ignoramus and knew nothing; he can 
hold her up‘to ridicule before the whole 
class. I have seen it done repeatedly, 
and my cheeks have burned that the 
young men and women of my country 
should be subjected to such abuse. The 
German professor does not understand 
the American temperament nor how to 
deal with it; if he did, he would not 
treat so disdainfully the young foreigner 
who has left home and friends, at per- 
haps great sacrifice, to cross the water 
and put herse!f in his hands. If she 
comes without sufficient technical prepa- 
ration she must expect hard knocks; but 
I see no reason for the professor’s being 
less than a gentleman. 

We can see, then, that it is not the 
foreign professor, the new language, nor 
the new people, nor foreign scenes which 
will best promote the American student’s 
musical growth, for any one, or all three 
may be a hindrance rather than a help 
at certain stages of her progress. 


Imbibing Romance 


Is there anything, then, that Europe 
can offer the American girl who wishes 
to make the most of herself in music? 
Yes; Europe, and especially Germany, 
can offer her—what? I almost hesitate 
to write the misunderstood term—atmos- 
phere. If there is one special thing to 
absorb in Germany, it’s the musical and 
poetic atmosphere. The very air is full 
of it. We know our Grimm fairy tales. 
Do we not feel the breath of the magic 
as we enter a German pension for the 
first time; see the quaint, old-fashioned 
furniture, the great porcelain stove, and 
look into the kindly faces of the German 
family, and become conscious of the 
spirit of Gemiithlichkeit which broods 
over the home. And when we walk the 
streets and see the picturesque corners 
to be found in all German cities, even in 
modern Berlin, we find enough romance 
everywhere to rejoice the poetic soul. 
What an awakening it creates in the gir] 
from the country town in America! 

If her way to Berlin, Dresden or 
Munich has led her along the Rhine, 
what a revelation is there of medieval 
glory and storied romance! Is it not 
magical? The Hudson is finer—I hear 
you say. Yes; but where are the castles, 
the poetry, the romance of it all? Every 
foot of Europe is teeming with historical, 
poetic or musical interest, and famous 
places are so near each other that so 
much can be seen in a short time. Travel- 


ing is cheap in Germany. What wonder- 
ful walking tours can be made, also! Our 
own MacDowell felt keenly the spell of 
the legends and poetry of the Father- 
land, for he not only spent his student 
days near the Rhine, but returned after 
his marriage to live another span of 
years amid these scenes of his early 
youth. 

Think for a moment of the musical 
atmosphere of Germany! It is truly 
there. We have not yet achieved it in 
America; but we are working toward it; 
it will surely come, but as yet it is only 
making itself felt in three or four of our 
largest cities. In all the other cities 
over this vast Union there are but. few 
concerts to be heard the entire year. 
We do not realize what quantities of 
concerts, to say nothing of operas, are 
given in a great music center like Berlin. 

One needs almost another span of 
twenty-four hours each day to attend 
even a part of the number to be heard 
daily and nightly all through the season. 
Here are all the greatest artists of the 
world, giving a certain number of re- 
citals each season. Here is the chance 
to compare pianist with pianist, weigh 
and judge them, and listen to the most 
serious programs. Some of these 
pianists are not to be heard in America. 
Prices are less, too, and students can 
enjoy many more advantages in this line 
than they can in their smaller home cities 
in America. 

Then in the Summer what new feasts 
for eye and ear can be enjoyed! The 
student can journey to Bayreuth and 
listen to the Wagner operas in the home 
which the master caused to be reared 
for them. “Oh, Wagner is given better 
in New York,” someone exclaims. Will 
you tell me if there is one single corner 
in America so hallowed by musical 
memories, so potent with appeal as this 
same quaint, lovely Bayreuth? Would 
we blot out the remembrance of our visit 
there for any other in the world? 

Yes, Europe has artistic atmosphere 
to offer us. But let us not dream of 
breathing it till we are thoroughly pre- 
pared to profit by it. Let us go to 
Europe when we have become artists in 
our own country, under the able tuition 
of native teachers, who can do for us 
more than the foreign professor ever 
though of doing. In that way we shall 
bring honor, not only to our own land, 
but to ourselves. 





Harpist Salzedo and Miss Thullen Win 
Success in Norwich, N. Y. 


Carlos Salzedo, the French harpist, 
and Dorothea Thullen, soprano, gave on 
January 26 a joint recital under auspices 
of the Monday Musical Club, of Norwich, 
N. Y., before a large audience, both art- 
ists winning deserved and spontaneous 
success. The wonderful harp playing by 
Mr. Salzedo again amazed his hearers 
and Miss Thullen’s beautiful voice and 
fine interpretation met with instantane- 
ous approval. Miss Thullen’s offerings 
consisted of groups of songs in German 
and English and “TI est doux, il est bon,” 
from “Hérodiade,” while Harpist Sal- 
zedo presented his own Variations on an 
old style theme and two sets of pieces, 
classic and modern. 





Frank Ormsby, tenor, during the fort- 
night beginning January 27, filled 
twelve dates, beginning at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, and_ extending 
through Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, Alabama and West Vir- 
ginia. 
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ALTERNATING CAREER FOR BISPHAM 





Noted Singer Goes from Concert 
Stage to Vaudeville and 
Back Again 


T the completion of David Bispham’s 
vaudeville engagement in the early 
Winter, he was to have appeared in New 
York as the star in the light opera called 
“The Jolly Peasant,” but the bankruptcy 
of his managers, Werba & Luescher, 
caused the piece to be withheld for the 
present. At the conclusion of the vaude- 
ville tour, upon which he started imme- 


diately after returning from Australia, 
Mr. Bispham thereupon proceeded to fill 
important concert engagements in New 
York and vicinity, as well as in Philadel- 
phia and other cities. 

His private appearances in New York 
were at the houses of prominent musical 
hostesses such as Mrs. Stanwood Menken, 


Mrs. Von Juch Wellman and Emma 
Thursby. His_ recitals were uni- 
formly successful, his voice being in 


splendid condition and his audiences de- 
lighted with his informal manner of pre- 
senting his programs, which are now ac- 
companied by a running verbal comment 
upon the music, upon opera in English 
and current subjects,-such as American 
music. 

Mr. Bispham appeared in return en- 
gagements at Mt. Vernon and Flushing, 
N. Y., and at East Orange, N. J., where 
his audiences found his work invigor- 
atingly fresh and interesting. In Get- 
tysburg Mr. Bispham sang at the Penn- 
sylvania College, which is upon the fa- 
mous battlefield. At the Harvard Club, 
New York, he recently gave a sixth an- 
nual concert and, as he told the members. 
the programs.upon each occasion differed 
almost entirely one from the other and 








David Bispham, Noted American Bari- 
tone 


consisted of a total of eighty-five songs. 

Mr. Bispham’s recent Philadelphia 
concert was for the University Extension 
Society, for which he has frequently ap- 
peared in other years. Mr. Bispham 
started on February 8 upon a continua- 
tion of his vaudeville tour, which will 
take him first to St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis, then to Winnipeg and across by 
Canadian cities to the Pacific Coast 
again. His present engagement will end 
in Chicago in the first week of June. 
Ward C. Lewis is Mr. Bispham’s accom- 
panist on tour. 





BROCKWAY OPERA TALKS 





“Tre Re” Illustrated Vividly as First of 
Lecture-Recital Series 


Lines of automobiles similar, on a 
miniature scale, to those surrounding the 
Metropolitan on an opera night, enliv- 
ened the neighborhood of Mrs. Jonathan 
Bulkley’s New York residence on the 
afternoon of February 4, when Howard 
Brockway drew forth a gathering that 
filled the drawing-room for the first of 
a series of opera talks. “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re” was illustrated on the piano by 
Mr. Brockway, and the talks of Feb- 
ruary 18 and 25 in the same place are to 


be devoted to “Boris Godounow” and 
“The Jewels of the Madonna.” 
Mr. Brockway sketched briefly the 


story of each act of the Montemezzi 
wonder work, besides playing the char- 
acteristic themes and certain of the ex- 
tended scenes. He called attention to 
the remarkable effects that a composer 
of genius, like Montemezzi, can accom- 
plish with the simplest means. Mr. 
Brockway’s performance of his selected 
portions of the piano score was so satis- 
fying that, as one hearer declared, 
“when you hear the opera you’ll be sur- 
prised to find what a full idea he has 
given you of the orchestral score.” In- 
cidentally, Mr. Brockway paid a tribute 
to the singers who created the Sem Be- 
nelli characters in this country, remark- 
ing: “I somehow feel that I never want 
to hear any cast in the opera but the 
one which is singing it now.” 
me oe. G. 


Spanish Conductor Leads London Or- 
chestra 


LONDON, Jan. 30.—For the fifth concert 
of the season on the London Symphony 
Orchestra’s list, given on Monday last, 
an eleventh hour alteration, necessitated 
by the sudden indisposition of the con- 
ductor, Emil Mlynarski, of the Scottish 
orchestra, provided opportunity for 


the dominant characteristics. The so- 
loist of the evening, Herr Paul Koch- 
anski, violinist, played Saint-Saéns’s 
beautiful B Minor Concerto with won- 
derful finish, beauty of tone and bril- 
liancy of execution. The “Magic Flute” 
Overture and Brahms’s Variations on a 
Haydn Theme completed the program. 
re os Bi 


Paris and London Chamber Musicians 
Draw Comparisons 


LONDON, Jan. 30.—Odious as compar- 
isons may be, it is difficult to resist them 
when two similar bodies of musicians, 
representing two different nations and 
schools of music, insist on playing the 
same piece, in the same hall, and within 
a couple of days of each other. The 
piece in question was the César Franck 
Quintet in F minor, and the musicians 
were the Geloso Quartet from Paris and 
the British Chamber Music Players of 
London. Both groups are composed of 
first-class musicians, each of whom is a 
master of his instrument. It is not sur- 
prising, however, to have to record that 
while the ensemble work of both was be- 
yond reproach, the advantage in breadth 
of conception, richness of tone and dash 
and temperament lay with the Parisians, 
who, it must not be forgotten, were in- 
terpreting a composer of their own na- 
tion. Camille Chevillard’s Quartet in D 
Flat Minor and Schubert’s posthumous 
Quartet in D Minor completed the Geloso 
program, while Debussy’s “Preludes for 
Pianoforte” and Brahms’s Quintet in F 
Minor formed the remaining numbers of 
the British ensemble. Fr. dé. 5 


Samuel A. Baldwin, organist of the 
College of the City of New York, per- 
formed on February 11 works of Bach 
Chopin, Vierne, Frysinger, Grieg, Arbes 
and William Faulkes. On Sunday after- 
noon, February 15, the program includes 
Handel’s C Minor Concerto, the Bach 
Toccato in F, Debussy’s Prelude “La 
Cathédrale engloutie,’ and Liszt’s Sym- 
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BENHAM’S LONDON RECITAL 





American Pianist Applauded with Fervor 
for Fine Performance 


LONDON, Jan. 30.—Victor Benham, the 
American pianist-composer and teacher, 
gave his first London recital of the sea- 
son at Steinway Hall this afternoon be- 
fore a large and select audience. Bee- 
thoven and Bach (Sonata in D Minor 
and the Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue) 
formed the first part of the program and 
revealed the routined musician. It was 
with the second number, a group of se- 
lections from Schubert, Mendelssohn and 
Chopin, that the piano virtuoso was more 
strikingly recognized, and in the per- 
formance of the Chopin Impromptu in G 
Flat, there were marked individuality of 
treatment and velocity of touch. 

The playing of the F Minor Ballad 
was monumental, and the massive chord 
work especially thrilling. As a final 
number Chopin was again given the Six 
Etudes, op. 25, and a Scherzo, op. 31. 
The reception of Mr. Benham’s work was 
throughout hearty and ee et aE 

gt ee ? 


Recognized a Fellow-Craftsman 


Dr. Hermann, the music critic of the 
Dresdener Anzeiger, tells the following 
good story, according to a Western con- 
temporary: “When Schulze, the com- 
poser, was taken prisoner by brigands of 
the Abruzzi, they demanded that he 
should give them one of his own compo- 
sitions. He accordingly sang a ‘scena’ 
from his latest opera, at which they 
burst into tears, and when it was fin- 
ished fell upon his breast, and, embrac- 
ing him and setting him free, said, ‘So 
you also steal.’ ” 
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bos justified his selection by a singu- Caroline Gardner-Bartlett, the Amer- Frank Gittelson, the talented young 
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Frankfort and Cologne, is now on a tour 
throughout Germany, Holland, Switzer- 
land and France. He appeared in Elber- 
feld on January 21, Aix-la-Chapelle on 
January 24, and his tour’ extends 
through Bremen, Kiel, Rostock, Stettin, 
Etrecht, Arnheim, Amsterdam, Berne, 
Bonn, Hamburg and K6nigsberg.  Im- 
mediately following this tour Mr. Gittel- 
son plays in London and tours the Eng- 
lish provinces. With one exception all of 
these appearances are with symphony 
orchestras, and in Bonn he has been se- 
lected to play a Mozart concerto. He 
makes his first American tour next sea- 
son under the management of the Wolf- 
sohn Bureau. 


Pupils of W. W. Shaw Winning Success 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 7.—Marie 
Klotz, a dramatic soprano of much 
promise, made a decided impression at 
a concert in Griffith Hall on February 2, 
interpreting Mendelssohn’s “Infelice”’ 
and a group of songs by Ward Stephens, 
Campbell-Tipton, MacDowell and _ Le- 
bussy, and John Braun, baritone, gave a 
successful recital for the Ocean Club on 
January 22. Both are pupils of W. W. 
Shaw of this city. Mr. Phillips, the solo 
tenor of the Overbrook Presbyterian 
Church, who, also, was trained by the 
same teacher, has been chosen to sing 
Frederick in the forthcoming production 
of the “Pirates of Penzance” by the 
Savoy Opera Company in Philadelphia. 


Mme. Legrand Reed, an American so 
prano who has studied with Jean de 
Reszke, was one of the singers at the 
first Chappell Ballad Concert in London 
after the Christmas vacation. 
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THE IDEAL OF THE ARTIST 


Definite Ideal a Requisite of Practical Advancement—Familiar 
Types of Failure —Where Education Is Blind—lIndividuality 
Through Thought —What “‘Arriving ’’ Means 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 








HE ideal of the artist is the picture 

of himself as he would wish to be, 
which he makes in his own thought. It 
is very important that he make such a 
picture, for the creative power upon 
which his very life rests will unerringly 
shape his life according to his thought of 
himself. If, then, he gives his thought 
no definite form with regard to himself 


as he wishes himself to be, that Power 
will make his life precisely as formless 
as his thought. Such an artist will drift 
with every wind of chance, strike upon 
every rock of circumstance, and come 
into no one of the harbors of art in the 
end. In my last chapter I spoke of the 
fate of those artists who omitted from 
their ideal of themselves the essential 
matter of being “givers of happiness.” 
Such a fate pertains broadly to all who 
either omit to form definite ideals of 
themselves or are careless about it, 
imagining that a “happy-go-lucky” ideal 
is sufficient. This initial mental de- 
ficiency is the one great fact which is 
responsible for that tragedy of the art 
world which we meet so often—the artist 
of immense talent, or even genius, who 
has become a derelict, and who lives only 
by turning to account the chances which 
happen to come his way. He has made 
and been loyal to no definite picture of 
himself, and has made the fatal mistake 
of supposing that his sheer talent or 
genius would “carry him through” in- 
definitely. His tours de force of native 
ability carried him along gloriously in 
youth—why should they not continue to 
do so in manhood? 


Prerogatives of Youth 


Herein the very crux of the matter 
lies. To be “carried along” in youth and 
to be “carried through” manhood and 
age are two vastly different matters, and 
the young artist who thoroughly under- 
stands the difference, and who will act 
upon that understanding, has taken a 
great and indispensable step toward his 








ultimate success. In the first place 
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youth has a natural charm which, if 
talent or genius be added to it, is well- 
nigh irresistible. Musically gifted young 
people will be accepted wherever they go, 
however wild or random may be the di- 
rection in which their talents manifest 
themselves. Considering this fact a little 
more deeply, it may be put in this way: 
that young people are not expected to 
have formed a definite artistic character 
for themselves—it is sufficient that they 
are talented. It is not sufficient for a 
mature man in the same circumstance to 
be “a talented—he must have “ar- 
rived.” 


These expressions, “artistic character” 
and “arriving,” are our modern common- 
places for the deeper truth of formu- 
lating and realizing an ideal for our- 
selves. And this expression “formulating 
and realizing an ideal for ourselves” is 
but our modern commonplace for the 
still deeper truth of knowing the creative 
power of thought and the mode of call- 
ing that power into operation for our 
own advancement. For the guidance of 
the student who may be seeking a pro- 
founder knowledge of these matters I 
will go a step further than in any pre- 
vious chapter, and indicate how this ex- 
pression, “knowing the creative power of 
thought and the mode of calling it into 
operation,” veils a truth and a mystery 
which is deeper still. Between creation 
by thought in an individual and the cre- 
ation of the material universe there is 
no difference in mode. I have explained 
how the individual calls into action the 
creative power of thought by conceiving 
in his mind the thing to be created and 
implanting that conception, by “sug- 
gestion,” in the subjective mind. The 
student may now consider the statement 
of the second verse of Genesis, that “the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters,” and may identify “thought” 
with the “Spirit of God,” and “subjective 
mind” with “the waters,” remembering 
that on one hand the individual mode of 
being is referred to, and on the other 
the universal mode, while That which Is 
remains the same in both individual and 
universal. The student will now under- 
stand the chief statement of the twenty- 
sixth and twenty-seventh verses of the 
first chapter of Genesis and the immense 
importance to be attached to its applica- 
tion. And, concerning this matter of 
creation by thought, or Spirit, and the 
fact that every act of creation implies a 
new birth, the same understanding may 
be applied to the words of Christ when 
he told Nicodemus that to be “born 
again” he must be born of “water” and 
“Spirit.” This subject, involving im- 
portant matiers which have been half 
known and half understood by many stu- 
dents for a long time, is clearly set forth 
in its entirety bv Troward in his book, 
“Bible Mystery and Bible Meaning.” 


The New Birth 


To realize an ideal of oneself is one 
mode of being “born again,” and we are 
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to understand that without “Spirit” and 
“water,” or, for our more immediate un- 
derstanding “thought” and “subjective 
mind,” this new birth can not be. Now 
there are some ways of the artist real- 
izing an ideal for himself which seem 
not to require this action of thought and 
subjective mind. For example, why need 
any one whose ideal is to be a concert 
pianist, or an opera singer, bother him- 
self about these things. The fact is he 
need not if he is willing to take his ideal 
ready-made—for that is all that can be 
said of such an ideal as is represented 
by the terms “concert pianist” and “op- 
era singer.” To have had such an 
“ideal” before such a thing as a concert 
= or an opera singer existed would 

ave represented a true creative use of 
thought, and consequently a genuine 
formulation and realization of an ideal. 
But merely to choose for one’s sphere of 
work a general and ready-made class or 
type—a thing created by other men’s 
thoughts before one was born—cannot be 
regarded as making an ideal for oneself. 

This leads us to the realization of the 
fact that there are altogether too many 
persons in the musical world who have 
let such mere classifications of occupa- 
tion stand for them in place of real 
ideals. What is the use, to-day, of be- 
ing merely a “concert pianist” or an 
“opera singer” when there are so many 
persons in those occupations who are so 
much more than that?—that is to say, 
persons who occunv an individual posi- 
tion in their chosen field, and who have 
realized an %deal of individuality in their 
art which raises them above any mere 
class designation. To fail of realizing 
such an ideal of individualization in one’s 
art, even if one is measurably successful, 
is to remain on the lowest level of suc 
cess, and be, so to speak, at the foot of 
the class. This comes to the mere earn- 
ing of one’s living through one’s art, and 
to the failure to give forth any particu- 
lar message of beauty or joy which alone 
can enable the artist to attain to any 
eminence in his field. There are too 
many pianists and singers to-day who 
are “pianists” and “singers,” and noth- 
ing more—of whom nothing more can 
be said. 


Where Education Breaks Down 


This is where our educational systems 
of to-day break down, and fail to rise to 
the actual need of reople in the mental 
stage to which they have now developed. 
The conservatories are quite content to 
make “pianists” and “singers” of their 
pupils after the pattern of the most ap- 
proved traditions. In this deadly process 
they succeed admirably. But who is it 
that escapes this widespread and prev- 
alent form of destruction? It is the art- 
ist with individuality. In other words it 
is the artist who conceives of doing 
things in a way of his own, irrespective 
of the traditions which the educators 
seek to impose upon him. In short, it is 
the artist who makes and realizes an 
ideal for himself. And in doing this he 
has necessarily employed, consciously or 
unconsciouslv, the creative power of 
thought. It is not my intention, in say- 
ing these things, to decry education, but 
merely to point out that the most im- 
portant thing of all is thus far ignored 
and left to shift for itself by education, 
broadly considered, and especially by 
education as represented by the con- 
servatory. 

Some persons will ask, Is not this in- 
dividuality in art a spontaneous thing, a 
gift, and not a thing to be acquired? 
The answer is, Yes, until one thinks. 
Some persons, for some reason, are born 
with a natural tendency to think things 
out for themselves. But that is no rea- 
son whatsoever why anyone cannot be- 
gin thinking things out for himself when- 
ever he wishes, or receives the impulse 
to do so. Individuality begins when the 
individual begins to think. If one is not 
born thinking, there is nothing to pre- 
vent him from beginning later, except 
his own ignorance of the fact that he can 
do so. How often a man who was “get- 
ting nowhere” has begun to get some- 
where after some one has “put an idea 
into his head.” 


The Artist’s Thinking 


Of all thinking for the artist, most 
especially at the outset of. his career, 
that is most valuable which is directed 
to the shaping of his ideal of himself. 
For such he will become, if he maintains 
in his thought the picture of himself 
which he makes, and takes the normal 
means which present themselves of ad- 
vancing toward the realization of it. It 
is to be understood, however, that the 
exercise of the creative power of thought 
depends neither on the mere idle mainte- 
nance of the thought in the mind on the 
one hand, nor upon a straining or 
forcing of the mind or the will on the 
other. It depends upon the knowledge 
that the subjective mind provides the 
conditions in which a thought ger- 


minates, and through which it is brought 
into outer reality. It is not meant that 
the artist, especially in his years of im- 
maturity, is to eels an iron-clad ideal 
for himself and stick to it through thick 
and thin, whatever befall. Such a thing 
would be justifiable only on the supposi- 
tion that the one formulating the ideal 
had sufficient wisdom to base it upon 
eternal principles. The material world 
is “immortal by renewal of itself 
through the destruction of forms,” or as 
the popular saying has it, “nothing is 
permanent but change.” The state of 
flux in which all things are, through 
growth and change, is a law which we 
take advantage of, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to shape our ideal more and 
more nearly to Truth and Beauty as 
these reveal themselves to us, and we 
may do this knowing that the outer 
change must follow upon the inner. 

Of first importance to the artist is it 
that he realize the absolute necessity of 
making an ideal for himself that will 
lift him from the condition of being a 
mere member of a general class to the 
condition of being an individual. And 
the next thing in order of importance is 
that he know what elements to bring 
together for the making of that ideal— 
the building materials out of which it 
should be framed in order to produce the 
result be requires. The discussion of 
this matter must, however, be reserved 
for another occasion. 





Urack Again Conducts Boston Orchestra 
in Providence 


PROVIDENCE, Feb. 4.—For the second 
time this season Otto Urack conductel 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra which 
gave the fourth concert of its thirty- 
third season here in Infantry Hall on 
February 2. Mr. Urack’s conducting 
was excellent throughout, Franck’s Sym- 
phony in D Minor being given with a 
brilliancy that was highly appreciated by 
the audience, which nearly filled the 
large hall. After the performance there 
was so much applause that the conductor 
returned to the stage twice in acknowl- 
edgment. Mme. Teresa Carreno, the sc- 
loist of the evening, played the Bee- 
thoven Concerto in E Flat Major with ua 
beauty of tone and musicianly feeling 
that were a revelation to her hearers. 
The final number, Dvorak’s Overture, 
“Husitska,” op. 67, ended one of the most 
interesting concerts of the “ae. 
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BAUER CINCINNATI 
SYMPHONY SOLOIST 


Pianist Plays Saint-Saens Con- 
certo—Kunwald Offers 
Korngold Novelty 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 31.—With Harold 
Bauer as soloist and the Korngold 
“Schauspiel Overture” as the novelty on 
the program, the seventh series of con- 
certs by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Dr. 
Kunwald, was most successfully pre- 
sented. Harold Bauer has been heralded 
as the master pianist and there wes none 
on this occasion to dispute his claim to 
that title. He played the Saint-Saéns 
Concerto, No. 4, in G Minor, a composi- 
tion without any very great claim to 
distinction, yet by his superb playing he 
converted it into a thing of glowing 
beauty and transporting gies After 
overwhelming applause he _ responded 
with a Liszt Etude. 

The “Schauspiel” overture, the work 
of a fourteen-year-old boy, brought one 
face to face with one of the anomalies 
in the whole realm of musical literature. 
It seems incredible that a mere lad 
should have mastered the details of 
orchestral composition so unerringly and 
with so sure a feeling for instrumental 
values. Thematically the work is, if not 
commonplace, at least not new or orig- 
inal. The influence of Strauss is un- 
mistakable as well as that of Wagner, 
with here and there a phrase strongly 
reminiscent of other composers. The 
never-ending marvel of the overture is, 
however, the mature and dextrous han- 
dling of orchestral masses, of the var- 
ious instruments and choirs and of their 
effective relations. The work made a de- 
cided impression and was well received. 
Strauss’s “Tod und Verklarung” gave a 
strongly dramatic flavor to the program. 

Mozart’s ever charming and _per- 
enially fresh Symphony in G Minor 
opened the concert and constituted one 
of the most delightful numbers given 
during the entire season. The orchestra 


was in extremely good form and Dr. 
Kunwald and his men were rewarded 
with the heartiest applause. 

An ensemble concert of more than 
ordinary interest was given at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, Thurs- 
day evening by members of the faculty. 
Two Glazounow Noveletten “Interlu- 
dium in Modo Antico” and “Valse” were 
played by the Conservatory String Quar- 
tet, consisting of Bernard Sturm, first 
violin; Max Thal, second violin; Max 
Schultz, viola; and Julius Sturm, ’cello. 
A Sinding Quintet, op. 5, in E Minor, 
with the piano part ably sustained by 
Mr. Frederick Shailor Evans, whose 
gifts as a pianist rank him second to 
none in the city, was delightfully ren- 
dered. John A. Hoffmann, tenor, con- 
tributed a group of Brahms, Weingart- 
ner, Strauss and Liszt songs. 

Before an audience which filled the 
auditorium of the Woman’s Club, Emil 
Wiegand, violin, and Louis Waldemar 
Sprague, piano, appeared in an interest- 
ing recital. Mr. Wiegand displayed a 
well developed technique, pleasing tone 
and power of interpretation. As an ac- 
companist Mr. Sprague appeared to good 
advantage and his solo group proved him 
a musician of sound attainments. 

Dr. Fred Wolle, the famous conductor 
of the Bach Festivals of Bethlehem, Pa., 
gave an organ recital here last week in 
Christ Church, the occasion being the 
celebration of the fifth anniversary of 
the building of Christ Church Parish 
House, the gift of Mrs. Thomas J. 
Emery. Dr. Wolle was assisted by Mary 
Hissem DeMoss, the well known soprano. 
The Bach Society of Cincinnati received 
in honor of Dr. Wolle. Those in line, the 
directors of the Society, were Emma 
Roedter, Louis Schwebel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Bohlmann, Chevalier Pier 
Tirindelli, Mrs. Katherine’ Bennett, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mattioli and L. Ehrgott. 

The Froehlich-Adler concert given in 
the ballroom of the new Gibson House, 
was one of the notable musical events of 
the week. Mr. Froehlich is one of the 
cellists of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra and a gifted musician. Mr. 
Adler is a rising young pianist and fol- 
lows in the steps of his talented 
brother, Clarence, who recently deserted 
Cincinnati for New York. The feature 
of the program was the Rachmaninoff 
Sonata,. for ’cello and piano, a composi- 
tion almost orchestral in its demands 


with a particularly exacting but beau- 
tiful andante as its third movement. 
Both artists were vigorously applauded. 

One might employ the same formula 
in the reviews of the popular concerts 
which the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Dr. Kunwald, 
is presenting this Winter—house crowded 
to the doors—unbounded enthusiasm—ex- 
cellent. performance by the orchestra— 
popular soloist—and the story would be 
told for one and all. At the last concert 
the program included the “Freischiitz” 


Overture, Weber; “Tannhaduser” Over- 
ture, Wagner; Boccherino Minuetto, 
for strings; Tschaikowsky’s “March 
Slav”; Chabrier’s “Spanish Rhapsody,” 
Bizet’s Suite No. 1, “L’Arlesienne,” and 
the Strauss Waltz “Kiinstlerleben.” 
Ignaz Argiewicz, one of the ’cellists of 


the orchestra, was the soloist. In the 
playing of Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” Mr. 
Argiewicz proved himself a_ sterling 


young musician, gifted with a tone of 
exceptionally warm, rich quality and 
good carrying power. A. L. H. 





KLAMROTH PUPILS IN 
NOTEWORTHY MUSICALE 





Gratifying Results Recorded in Students’ 
Program Presented at New York 
Studio 


The pupils of Wilfried Klamroth gave 
a thoroughly enjoyable recital at his 
New York studio on Monday evening, 
February 9. The audience, filling the 
large and fairly appointed studios, 
listened intently to a score or more of 
songs, finely interpreted, and evinced its 
approval by frequent, enthusiastic bursts 
of applause. 

The singers were Margaret Abbott, 
Elizabeth Stoddart, Frances Woolwine, 
Elizabeth Jones, Georgia Duhig, Mar- 
guerite Lovewell, Antoinette Barcheau, 
Clara Dibble, Mrs. Marion May and Mr. 
Alex. F. Wemple. 

French songs predominated on _ this 
occasion, especially notable being Miss 
Jones’s singing of Fauré’s “Claire de 
Lune” and Mr. Wemple’s fine interpreta- 
tion of a “Sérénade” by Bizet. His 
voice is intensely expressive and he en- 
ters wholly into the spirit of his songs. 
Mrs. May’s singing of Hugo Wolf and 
Brahms demonstrated convincingly Mr. 
Klamroth’s ability as a teacher of the 
difficult art of lieder singing. The enun- 
ciation in general was splendid, all of 
the young singers appearing to be as 
much at home in French, German and 
Italian as they were in English. 





W. L. Hubbard’s “Opera Talk” Interests 
Boston Art Club 
Boston, Feb. 7.—W. L. Hubbard, of 


the Boston Opera House, assisted by 
Lloyd Baxter, pianist, gave his interest- 




















BEATRICE 


LaPalme 


Prima Donna of the Century 
Opera Company of New York 


Wins a New Success 
in ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet” 








out. 


tiveness. 


Tribune, Jan. 28, 1914.—The Juliet was Miss 


LaPalme. Her natural voice and style were 
admirable. 
New York Press.—Beatrice LaPalme was heard 


to advantage in Gounod’s opera. Miss LaPalme was 
a clever Juliet throughout the long production. 


Evening Telegram.—When 
sang the brilliant waltz song in the first act there 
was no absence of approval. 
very charming Juliet, singing according to the 
accepted traditions and acting gracefully through- 


Journal of Commerce.—Miss LaPalme was a 


pleasing Juliet—she 
vocally. Her impersonation had charm and attrac- 


The New York American.—The Juliet of Miss 
LaPalme was graceful and attractive. 

N. Y. Evening Telegram, Feb. 2, 1914.—Prob- 
ably the most acceptable work was Miss Beatrice 
LaPalme’s “Air du Mysoli” from Félicien David's 
“Ta Perle du Brésil,” sung admirably and with the 
art that singer consistently displays. 


Jeatrice LaPalme 


Miss LaPalme was a 


fulfilled many opportunities 

















ing “Opera Talk” on Montemezzi’s “The 
Love of Three Kings” (“L’Amore dei Tre 
Re”) before the members and friends of 
the Boston Art Club on February 5dth. 
Mr. Hubbard’s “Opera Talks” have been 
received with such enthusiasm through- 
out New England, that during the pres- 
ent season his engagements have often 
reached two or three talks a day. 
W. H. L. 





TRIPLE CENTURY BILL 


“Cavalleria” “Hansel” and Ballet an 
Attractive Combination 





Trebly attractive was the Century 
Opera Company’s weekly offering re- 
vealed on Tuesday evening, with the first 
performance of “Cavalleria Rusticana”’ 
at this house and with repetitions of the 
Century’s excellent “Hiinsel and Gretel” 





Th ae : 





Photo by Mishkin 


Albertina Rasch, “Premiére Danseuse’ 
of Century 


and International Ballet. Interested 
witnesses of the Humperdinck work were 
Alfred Hertz and Albert Reiss, respect- 
ively the conductor and Witch of the 
Metropolitan production of the opera. 
Albertina Rasch, the premiére dan- 
seuse, again revealed her airy grace in 
Mr. Albertieri’s ballet evolutions, along 
with Edmund Malakiff and Jeanne Car- 
tier. Gladys Chandler, Mary Carson and 
Kathleen Howard repeated their effective 
impersonations in “Hansel and Gretel.” 
A specially engaged Santuzza was 
heard in the Mascagni opera, Bertha 
Shalek, who had sung the réle with the 
Aborn companies. Miss Shalek was the 
very picture of the Sicilian girl, she 
played her scenes with emotional potency 
and her singing was expressive. Morgan 
Kingston sang Turridu’s inflamed lines 
with ringing fervor, and he showed a 
steadily advancing dramatic ability. 
Thomas Chalmers was a picturesque, res- 
olute Alfio, and Kathleen Howard and 
Florence Coughlan were the acceptable 
Lucia and Lola, respectively. The vari- 
ous portions of the program were con- 
ducted ably by Messrs. Szendrei, Nicosia 
and Pasternack. K. S. C. 


,’ 





Melba for Cancellation of Birm- 
ingham Concert 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Feb. 9.—Be- 
cause Mme. Melba, acting on the advice 
of her physician, spent a week resting in 
New Orleans and canceled a concert en- 
gagement in Birmingham, Ala, on Feb- 
ruary 4, Mrs. Charles J. Sharp, repre- 
senting the Music Study Club of Bir- 
mingham, instituted attachment proceed- 
ings here to-day against the singer in a 
suit to recover $650 for expenses. 
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PHILADELPHIA HAS 
NEW OPERA STARS 


Muratore, Florence Macbeth and 
Miss Van Gordon Receive 
Ovations 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Sixteenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Feb. 9, 1914. 


\ oo local Metropolitan Opera House 
was once more filled with a bril- 
liant first night audience last Monday 
evening, when the Philadelphia-Chicago 
Company opened its supplementary sea- 
son of four weeks, presenting a double 
bill which consisted of ‘(La Sonnambula,” 
revived for the début of Florence Mac- 
beth, and “Pagliacci,” doubly welcorne 
with Titta Ruffo singing the role of 
Tonio. The audience showed apprecia- 
tion of a “Sonnambula” performance 
which had much to commend it, and it 
was cordial in its reception of Miss Mac- 
beth, in the réle of Amina. The new 


prima donna at once won favor by 
means of her youth, her unaffected sin- 
cerity, and the charm of a girlish, at- 
tractive personality. 

Her acting of the part showed earn- 
estness and sympathy, and her singing 
holds a rich promise of future success. 
It is evident that with experience she 
will become a coloratura singer of the 
first rank. Her tones in mezzo voce are 
particularly sweet and appealing, and 
the sleep-walking scene in the last act 
was admirably done, the audience being 
aroused to real enthusiasm by her execu- 
tion of the final aria, “Ah non giunge.” 
After each act Miss Macbeth was called 
several times before the curtain, and 
she was the recipient of an elaborate 
floral offering. 

Elvino was sung by Aristodemo Gior- 
gini, who has a lyric tenor voice of un- 
usual flexibility and rare sweetness, 
which he uses with admirable ease and 
expression, his singing of the Bellini 
music proving a real delight. He looked 
his part and acted it well. Allen Hinck- 
ley was not altogether happily cast as 
Count Rodolfo. His voluminous, reso- 
nant voite and somewhat ponderous 
style proved not altogether suited to the 
Bellini kind of music, and while the 
beauty of his voice and his artistic quali- 
fications as a singer were in evidence, 
he was not at his best. Mabel Riegel- 
man gave proof of her artistic ability 
in her portrayal of Lisa, and Louise 
Berat, as Teresa, once more showed her 
ability to sing and act “old woman” 
parts with good effect. Parelli con- 
ducted with discretion. 

There was a cordial outburst of ap- 
plause in welcome to Cleofonte Cam; 
panini, when the general musical direc- 
tor appeared to conduct “Pagliacci,” and 
another outburst when Ruffo appeared in 
front of the curtain to sing the Pro- 
logue. There does not seem to be much 
justification for the making of Tonio al- 
most an imbecile, as Ruffo does, but his 
impersonation of the clown is original, 
and he carries out his conception with 


the skill of a fine actor. Vocally, he 
made it as deeply impressive as ever, be- 
ing compelled to repeat the last part of 
the Prologue. Bassi .repeated his excel- 
lent interpretation of Canio, singing the 
“Lament” in an impassioned manner 
that won him a real ovation, and Alice 
Zeppilli was vocally brilliant in the 
“Bird Song,” as Nedda, with Crabbé as 
a vocally effective Silvio, and Venturini a 
competent Beppe. 


“Carmen” was given on Wednesday 
evening before a large audience, which 
welcomed Lucien Muratore in the rdéle 
of Don José in a manner that left no 
doubt of his success upon his first ap- 
pearance in Philadelphia. There is a 
sense of gratification in beholding a Don 
José of fine physique and soldierly bear- 
ing, such as Muratore presents. The 
French tenor acts with interest, fervor 
and sympathy. He seems commendably 
unconscious of the audience, never pos- 
ing or striving for effect, and his Don 
José is just the sort of man to attract 
the blandishments of Carmen. Best of 
all, Muratore justified his reputation as 
a singer. Just at first he did not rise 
fully to his opportunity, nor was he at 
his best in the first act duet with 
Micaela, but a little later he completely 
won the audience, his aria in the second 
act bringing forth a genuine ovation and 
an insistent demand for its repetition. 
Muratore’s voice has both the lyric and 
the dramatic quality, being of sympa- 
thetic appeal in mezzo voce and of full, 
ringing resonance in the impassioned 
climaxes. His acting in the final scene 
was tragically effective, and his voice 
also was used here with excellent ef- 
fect. 

There was a new Carmen in the per- 
son of Julia Claussen. Mme. Claussen 
gave a very creditable performance of 
the cigarette girl, marked by a good dea! 
of dramatic force and tragic intensity, 
with no serious lack of lightness and 
spontaneity in the moments of the heart- 
less creature’s unscrupulous coquetry. 
She looked the part, her costumes were 
well selected and becoming, and espe- 
cially in the tragic last act her imperson- 


ation compared favorably with the many, 


Carmens seen here in years past. The 
part was sung with fine command and 
artistic insight throughout. 

Singing her third act aria with ex- 
quisite purity of tone and brilliancy of 
effect, Alice Zeppilli repeated her former 
success as Micaela, and Dufranne once 
more voiced the “Toreador” song with 
impressive plentitude of voice. Gustave 
Huberdeau, vocally and otherwise, made 
the réle of Zuniga of more account than 
it often proves to be. Especial com- 
mendation is due Amy Evans for her at- 
tractive personality and her facile use of 
a noticeably clear, sweet soprano, as 
Frasquita, and to Margaret Keyes, 
whose rich contralto gave unusual prom- 
inence and value to the companion part 
of Mercedes. Rosina Galli’s dancing 
took the house by storm. Campanni was 
the vitalizing conductor. 


On Thursday evening Frieda Hempel 
was loaned by the Metropolitan Com- 
pany of New York for a performance of 
“Traviata” that gave delight to a big 
audience. Miss Hempel was _ received 
with cordiality, which became genuine 
enthusiasm ere she had progressed far 
in her delivery of “Ah, fors e lui.” This 
and the succeeding “Sempre libera” were 
so brilliantly performed as to capture 
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the audience completely and throughout 
the evening Miss Hempel’s singing won 
her a complete triumph. Her brilliant 
impersonation of Violetta was sympa- 
thetic and of real dramatic significance. 
The Alfredé of Giorgini was in the best 
style of this excellent lyric tenor, and 
Polese was well received as the elder 
Germont. 

The second appearance of Muratore 
on Saturday afternoon, when he was 
heard as Des Grieux in Massenet’s 
“Manon,” with Mary Garden in the title 
réle, was in the nature of a _ success 
which even overshadowed that of his 
début, as Don José. In fact, the tenor 
carried everything before him, and won 
a triumph so complete that he is now the 
talk of the opera season. He has al- 
ready become one of the established 
favorites, of whom everybody is asking, 
“Have you heard Muratore?” and whese 
appearance in the cast of any opera is 
sure to arouse unusual interest. Mura- 
tore sang Des Grieux on Saturday after- 
noon with a suave beauty and sympa- 
thetic quality of tone that charmed his 
listeners, the “Addio” aria in the third 
act being given with so much expression 
and dramatic effect that the applause 
reached the point of an ovation and he 
was compelled to repeat it. Miss Garden 
also found her rdéle well suited to her 
talents, making a very charming Manon. 
In the first act she was rather sophisti- 
cated, but later, when there was an op- 
portunity for more fervid and dramatic 
expression, Miss Garden found herself 
and was quite at her best. She was 
radiantly attractive in the elaborate cos- 
tume of the gambling house scene, and 
the death of Manon was accomplished 
with genuine realism. Others who 
claimed particular attention in the cast 
were Dufranne, as Lescaut, Huberdeau, 
as Comte Des Grieux, and Edmund War- 
nery, as Guillot. 


The week came to a close with a cred- 
itable presentation of “Aida,” at popular 
prices, on Saturday evening, when the 
house was “sold out” and many persons 
were standing. Rosa Raisa was the 
Aida, a part into which she entered with 
much earnestness and not a little of 
dramatic effect, and which she sang 
fluently, in clear tones, which have much 
of brilliance and promise future success 
for the young singer. Another new 
singer was introduced in the appearance 
of Cyrena Van Gordon, whose statu- 
esque form and imposing beauty of per- 
son made truly a regal princess of the 
vengeful Amneris. Miss Van Gordon is 
an excellent actress, with authority of 
manner, and vocally she is splendidly 
equipped, having a voice of unusual 
range and fine volume, of a full, rich 
quality, of which she has perfect con- 
trol. Her interpretation of Amneris 
was one of the best given here in a long 
time. The Radames on Saturday even- 
ing was Bassi, who sang the réle with 
pronounced success, his presence lending 
real distinction to the cast. Acting with 
fervor and singing in tones that rang 
out with dramatic effect, the “Celeste 
Aida” being beautifully sung, Bassi 
gave the audience a real treat. Polese 
was an effective Amonasro and Henri 
Scott an excellent Ramfis, while Mabel 
Riegelman sang well as the Priestess. 
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THREE NEW SONGS 





BY 
MAX 
Opus 34, with or without Violin Obligato 
1. The Bony Fiddler (Der Knochenmann) 
Medium voice, F sharp minor. Special .32 
2. Heigho! We'll Dance Today 
Medium voice, E minor. Special .34 


3. Night (Die Nacht).... 


......Special .32 
Medium voice, B flat major. 


Strong dramatic songs of stirring emotional 
power. Modern in treatment and harmonic 
scheme. These songs are valuable additions to 
the concert repertoires of representative artists. 
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Muenchner Neueste Nach- 
richten, Nov. 14, 1912:— 
‘Jan Sickesz is a pianist of 
brilliant qualifications. It 
is a joy to note the manner 
in which he takes up a com- 
position with fine musical in- 
stinct. His beautifully 
poetic touch should be par- 
ticularly praised.’ 

Bayerischer Kurier, Feb. 
19, 1913:—"Sickesz shows 
that he stands on a lofty ar- 
tistic plane.”’ 


BERLIN 


Signale fuer die Musika- 
lische Welt, Mar. 19, 1913: 
—*‘‘Jan Sickesz, a thorough- 
ly musical epianist, played 
Bach very clearly and with 
a fine legato.” 


DRESDEN 


Lokal-Anzeiger, Mar. | 1, 
1913:—“‘We made the ac- 
quaintance of an artist of 
the piano whose impressive 
repose during his perform- 
ance was unusually good. 
Sickesz has a brilliant clear 
technic.” 

Dresdner Neueste Nach- 
richten, Mar. 12, 1913:— 
‘His technic is a highly de- 
veloped one.” 


Mr. Sickesz will be 
heard in America 
next season under 

the management of | 


ANTONIA SAWYER 


1425 Broadway 
New York City 
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STOKOWSKI BRINGS 
FORTH NOVELTIES 


Concertmaster Rich in Sibelius 
Concerto—Philadelphia’s 
Strong Concerts 





PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 9.—There were 
two novelties on the program presented 
by Mr. Stokowski at the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s concerts last Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, the first be- 
ing Jean Sibelius’s Concerto in D Minor, 
for violin and orchestra, played by Thad- 
deus Rich, the concertmaster, and the 
second the “Schauspiel’”’ Overture of 
Erich Korngold, the Viennese boy com- 


poser. Neither of these compositions 
made a particularly deep impression, 
though both were well received. Mr. 


Rich gave the new Sibelius Concerto an 
excellent interpretation, emphasizing its 


most attractive qualities by means of a 
beautifully pure, sweet tone, fluent execu- 
tion of its most intricate measures and, 
so far as seemed possible, poetic ideal- 
ization in the showy work. The audi- 
ences received him as an established fa- 
vorite. As for the Korngold composi- 
tion, there is a dearth of melodic sugges- 
tion and imagination that tends to lack 
of color and monotony, but it is a cred- 
itable and even a wonderful achievement, 
showing promise of future brilliant at- 
tainment. 

The symphony was the glorious No. 7 
of Beethoven, which amply compensated 
for what was missing in the other com- 
positions. Mr. Stokowski gave it a poetic 
and appreciative reading, and it was 
pla - throughout with splendid power 
and sympathy, especially brilliant being 
the allegretto and the delightfully in- 
gratiating presto. At the conclusion Mr. 
Stokowski was enthusiastically recalled 
several times, and the men were signalled 
to rise and acknowledge the ovation. John 
K. Witzemann, the second concertmaster, 
occupied Mr. Rich’s seat in the orches- 
tra. 

There was much well merited applause 
for Camille Plasschart, an attractive and 
accomplished young violinist, who was 
heard in recital in Griffith Hall last Mon- 
day evening, assisted by Marion E. 
Kloetz, soprano, and Ruth M. Barber, 
pianist. Miss Plasschaert showed 
marked versatility in her execution of 
“Russian Airs,” by Wieniawski; Concerto 
in G Minor, Bruch; a group of shorter 
numbers, and the “Faust Fantasie” of 
Sarasate. Miss Kloetz, who is of a hand- 
some, statuesque personality, is one of 
Philadelphia’s most artistic young sing- 
ers. Her voice is a dramatic soprano of 
excellent range and power and of an un- 
usually brilliant quality, which was 
heard to advantage in the elaborate con- 
cert aria of Mendelssohn, “Ungliick,” and 
songs by Debussy, Campbell-Tipton and 
Ward-Stephens, the exquisite “Spirit 
Flower” of Campbell-Tipton being espe- 
cially well sung. Miss Barber showed 
skill and sympathy as an accompanist. 

Such an array of celebrated artists is 
seldom presented as that which appeared 
at the Academy of Music last Wednesday 
evening, when Ysaye, Godowsky and 
Gerardy gave a noteworthy recital under 
the local management of Charles Augus- 
tus Davis. The audience was large and 
enthusiastic. In the program of solos, 
duets and trios that was presented, each 
of the artists not only displayed his re- 
nowned ability as an individual perform- 
er, but in ensemble showed a personal 
subserviency and an artistic regard for 
blending and combined effect. 

Herman Sandby, first ’cellist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, once more gave 
pleasure to a large audience in Wither- 
spoon Hall last Tuesday evening, when 
he presented a recital program showing 
his mastery of his instrument. He gave 
first the Sonata of Valentini with ease 


“LOVE OF THREE KINGS” IMMEDIATE 
SUCCESS IN BOSTON PREMIERE 


Montemezzi’s Opera Proves Most Important Work of the Season— 
New York Cast of Principals with but One Exception Employed 
— The Barber,’ “‘ Meistersinger’’ and ‘‘ La Gioconda’’ Other 


Operas of the Week 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston St., 
Boston, February 9. 


ONTEMEZZI’S' “Love of Three 
Kings” was the opera this evening, 
heard for the first time in Boston. The 
principals, with one exception, were those 


of the New York performances. The ex- 
ception was Paolo Ludikar, who was 
the Archibaldo. Miss Bori was the 


Fiora; Mr. Ferrari-Fontana, Avito; Mr. 
Amato, Manfredo; Ernesto Giaccone, 
Flaminio; Lorenzo Fusco, a Youth; 
Myrna Sharlow, a Maiden; Elvira 
Leveroni, an Old Woman. Roberto Mo- 
ranzoni conducted. This performance was 
an immediate and indisputable success. 
The audience was one of the largest and 
most representative of the season. After 
each act there were innumerable curtain 
calls. 

The opera was mounted very artistic- 
ally by Josef Urban, with scenery which, 
though it had been very hastily con- 
structed, was remarkably representa- 
tive of the period and the spirit of the 
drama. There was occasion for all to 
admire the admirable libretto of the 
opera, and also the beautiful balance be- 
tween the drama and the music. The 
conciseness, beauty and force of the text 
is reflected, of course, in the score, and 
Montemezzi has always his dramatist 
first in mind; yet this masterly libretto 
allows the composer frequent opportuni- 
ties in which he can take the boldest 
and freest of flights. Then the musical 
tide rises as it were, and carries every- 
thing upon its wave. The orchestration 
is extraordinary in its brilliancy and re- 
finement. No modern Italian seems to be 
more master of his means, and there are 
few such gifted melodists as Monte- 
mezzi. His music is always refined, 
dramatic and noble in its character. In 
fact, it seems that this is one of the best 
and most promising music dramas which 
have come out of modern Italy. 

Mr. Ferrari-Fontana sang the music 
of Avito with all his wonted intelligence 
and fervor. Few tenors have such a 
voice, with brains. A few have brains 
without a voice. Those who unite both 
characteristics are the great singers of 
the day. Miss Bori is thoroughly in her 
role, and New Yorkers know what a 


beautiful figure she is on the stage in 
this opera. Mr. Amato is admirably 
equipped for the part of Manfredo. Mr. 
Ludikar’s Archibaldo must be ranked as 
one of the finest things he has accom- 
plished this season in Boston. 

The minor parts, such as Miss Lev- 
eroni’s Old Woman, were admirably 
taken; the chorus singing in the last act 
was of a very high order; the perform- 
ance of the orchestra under Mr. Moran- 
zoni deserving of the highest praise. He 
gave a rarely sympathetic and enthusias- 
tic reading of the score. This was one 
of the most successful productions of the 
season. 

Other operas of the week were “The 
Barber of Seville,” with Miss Nielsen, 
Messrs. Constantino, Ancona, and Mar- 
coux, on Wednesday, the 4th; “La 
Gioconda,”’ with a notable cast, including 
Mmes. Destinn and d’Alvarez, Messrs. 
Constantino, Ancona and Mardones, on 
the 6th; “Die Meistersinger,” for the 
matinée on the 7th, with Leon Laf- 
fitte as Walther; Frieda Hempel as 
Eva; William Hinshaw as Hans Sachs; 
Carl Braun as Pogner; Leonhardt as 
Beckmesser. The popular-priced opera 
on Saturday evening was “Lucia,” with 
Mme. Evelyn Scotney in the title part. 
It is not often that a Laura and a 
Gioconda such as Mmes. Destinn and 
d’Alvarez are found in one cast. Both 
have magnificent voices; both sing in the 
grand manner. Mr. Constantino gave 
his best performance of the season as 
Enzo. Mr. Ancona sang his music with 
uncommon opulence of tone, and with 
a dramatic significance not always asso- 
ciated, even with the spy, Barnaba. For 
an out-dated opera, this piece is re- 
markably modern. In “The Barber of 
Seville” Miss Nielsen sang the Rosina 
music as one especially in sympathy with 
such music. In action, too, she was de- 
lightful. Mr. Ancona was seen for the 
first time in years as the Barber. Mr. 
Marcoux’s make-up and facial play as 


Basilio were irresistible. Mr. Constantino, 
too, was applauded. 
On Saturday afternoon Mr. Laffitte, 


who had often sung “Die Meistersinger” 
in French, proved that he could also do 
it in German. He sang always with 
clearness of diction and beauty of tone 





and brilliance, this being followed by a 
group of short selections by Dvor2k, 
Neruda, Cui and _ Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
which were beautifully played. Mr. 
Sandby then gave three of his own at- 
tractive arrangements of Swedish and 
Norwegian music, in which he exhibited 
skill as a composer as well as a perform- 
er, while the recital closed with a delight- 
ful group of Old Viennese dance melodies 
by Kreisler, and Popper’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody. Mr. Sandby was received 
with his usual enthusiasm, and he added 
several encore numbers. He had the val- 
uable assistance of Ellis Clark Ham- 
mann as accompanist. 

The Fellowship Club, of West Phila- 
delphia, one of the best of local male 
choruses, under the able direction of 
William B. Kessler, gave the first private 
concert of its eleventh season before an 
audience which filled the Academy of 
Music last Tuesday evening, giving a 
variety of selections in a manner which 
showed excellent training and musical 
appreciation. The assisting soloists were 
Elizabeth C. Bonner, contralto, who has 


and style. Mr. Ludikar was again a 
competent Hans Sachs. Mme. Hempel 
was a charming Eva. On Saturday 
evening she drew a big audience in 
“Lucia di Lammermoor.” O. D. 
a beautiful, rich voice, which she uses 


well, and Dorothy Bible, a talented young 
violinist, pupil of J. W. F. Leman, who 
also gave pleasure and was cordially re- 
ceived. The accompanists were Clarence 
K. Bawden and Otto Kraus, Jr. 

A song recital was given by Mary 
Newkirk, one of Philadelphia’s most pop- 
ular contraltos, in the Little Theatre on 
Wednesday afternoon. Miss Newkirk, 
who sang a variety of songs with beau- 
tiful and artistic delivery, with Stephen 
Knopf at the piano, was assisted by 
Mariam Bisler, solo danseuse, who won 
much favor, especially for her graceful 


performance of “Anitra’s Dance,” from 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite. 
ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 


Cordelia Lee Russian Symphony Soloist 


Cordelia Lee, the American violinist, 
will be the soloist with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra in its concert on Feb- 
ruary 17 at A®olian Hall, New York. 
Miss Lee will play the Conus Concerto. 
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DETROIT’S OPERA 
SEASON A SUCCESS 


Slezak and Gerville-Réache Win 
High Honors with Canadian 
Company 


DETROIT, Feb. 8.—The most success- 
ful grand opera season Detroit has had 
in several years was brought to a close 
last evening. Detroit music lovers have 
waited eagerly for this coming of grand 
opera, and this little taste has but served 
to sharpen their appetites. The Na- 
tional Opera Company of Canada opened 
an engagement of three days on Thurs- 
day evening, Feb. 5, singing “Samson 
et Dalila,’ with Slezak and Mme. Ger 
ville-Réache in the leading roles. 

This first offering of the Montreal 
company to give the organization its in 
formal name, served to show that its 


productions would be the result of care 
ful thought and high ideals. While they 





do not rank in magnificence with the 
Metropolitan performances, they are, 
nevertheless, dignified and artistically 


staged, and the audiences this week, all 
of them large, have given evidence of 
their delight again and again in long 
outbursts of applause. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a 
physique or voice more naturally suited 
to the part of Samson than those of this 
great Bohemian, and to this natural apt- 
itude for the part is added supreme 
artistry. 

Mme. Gerville-Réache, as Dalila, plays 
a part which suits her admirably. Her 
voice is so deep and mellow and so sensi- 
tive to whatever color the singer wishes 
to give it that it would seem to have 
been created especially for this great 
role. 

Georges Roselli as the High Priest 
and Gaston Rudolf as the Aged Hebrew 
exhibited fine vocal equipment and gave 
their parts nobility and dignity. 

In Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda” the 
chorus and ballet, which had been un- 
able to show their true worth the preced- 
ing evening, come more into their own 
sphere, and, added to the artistic work of 
the principals, aroused the audience to a 
greater enthusiasm. 

Mme. Marie Rappold, who was to have 
sung the title réle, was absent from the 
cast, having contracted a severe cold, it 
seems, while en route to New York, 
where she had gone for the 
Rudolf Berger at the Metropolitan. Her 
place was taken by Mme. Ada Cassito, 


who possesses a fine soprano voice of 


pure quality and good range. She also is 
a fine actress. 

As Barnaba José Segura-Tallien, a 
baritone possessing a magnificent qual 
ity of tone and power, made himself suf 
ficiently melodramatic and cunning as a 
villain to please the most exacting. Gio 
vanni Faruno as Enzo did much credit- 
able work, as did Maria Claessens, as 
Laura, and Giovanni Martino as Alvise. 
The conductor, Agide Jacchia, led his or- 
chestra with fine effect. 

Of the double bill presented at the Sat- 
urday matinée too high praise cannot be 
given. Mme. Gerville-Réache, playing the 
title réle in Massenet’s “Navarraise,” and 
Rafaele De Ferrau as Count Gil and 
Dora De Philippe as Suzanna in Wolf 


Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanne,” achieved 
the highest distinction. 

For the farewell appearance of the 
company the management presented 


Verdi’s “Otello,” with Leo Slezak as the 
Moor, Luisa Villani as Desdemona and 
José Segura-Tallien as Jago. With the 
help of perfect chorus and orchestral 
support, they carried the production to 
the highest point of success attained here 
by the National Opera Company. Slezak 
played the part of Otello with matchless 
virility and power. Luisa Villani was a 
beautiful Desdemona and her singing a 
delight. The Jago, 
proved himself, as he had on Friday 
night, to be a magnificently equipped 
baritone and an accomplished actor. 

To the Detroit Orchestral Association 
and especially to N. J. Corey, are due 
the thanks of the public for sponsor- 
ing this most successful series. E. C. B. 


Metropolitan to Give Zandonai’s “Fran- 


cesca” Next Season 


It was stated this week that one of the 
novelties for next season at the Metro 
politan Opera House would be Zando 
nai’s “Francesca da Rimini,” provided 
the work attains success in its first per 
formance in Italy. Giordano’s “Madame 
Sans Géne” will be another novelty for 
next season. 
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CHICAGO HAD $500,000 OPERA SEASON 





Manager Campanini Much Gratified with Results—Possible Novelties 
for Next Year—Chicago Symphony’s Unrehearsed Concert — 


Mischa Elman’s Recital 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, February 9, 1914. 


MMEDIATELY after the close of the 
opera season, musical Chicago re- 
laxes for a time and there is little done 
in the concert line. The local artists 
are busy with their various interests 
and preparations and are given the op- 
portunity to recover from the strenuous 
operatic season and visiting artists con- 
fine most of their appearances to Sun- 
day afternoons. Local managers, how- 
ever, have still long lists of musical at- 
tractions booked as far ahead as the 
middle of May, and it is announced that 
the National Canadian Opera Company 
will come to Chicago for a week’s en- 
gagement. 

Last Saturday, in bidding good-bye to 
Chicago Cleofonte Campanini, the gen- 
eral manager of the Chicago Opera 
Company, expressed himself as more 
than gratified with the outcome of the 
season here. Since then it was learned 
that the gross receipts for the ten weeks’ 
season amounted to more than $500,- 
000. It has been for two years now 
a moot question whether the seasons in 
the future should not be prolonged to 
twelve weeks instead of ten. Mrs. Harold 
F. McCormick thought that in the 
future the operatic engagement would 
be prolonged, but no definite announce- 
ment has yet been made. 

Campanini has_ several interesting 
novelties in view for next season, not 
particularly novelties in themselves, but 
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Diagnosis of Interference 


The competent vocal teacher must 
know what interferes with the cor- 
rect action of the voice mechanism. 


The Halsworth, 92nd St. and West End Ave. 
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at his office 58 W. 58th Street. 








for Chicago. He contemplates produc- 
ing “Fervaal,” by Vincent d’Indy, Saint- 
Saéns’s “Dajanire,” “Cassandra,” by 
Gnecchi, and possibly the Wagnerian 
“Ring des Niebelungen.” This will most 
likely be given on successive Friday even- 
ings. Wagner’s “Tannhauser” will also 
probably be added to the repertory next 
season. 

Ferdinand Almanz, the stage manager, 
gave some indication one evening re- 
cently, when I had a short chat with 
him, that the entire electric lighting sys- 
tem would be improved. This means an 
outlay of some $25,000 and it certainly 
redounds to the credit of M. Almanz that 
he managed as well as he did with the 
inadequate system at his disposal. 


Chicago Symphony Concert 


After having garnered the annual 
crop of praise at Toronto, where a series 
of concerts was given last week, the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, with 
Frederick Stock, arrived home last 
Friday, scarcely a couple of hours be- 
fore the weekly concert began. 

Without a rehearsal, the orchestra 
presented the Dvorak “New World” 
symphony, the “Liebesfriihling” over- 
ture by Georg Schumann, the symphonic 
poem, “The Sirens,” by Gliére, and “The 
Moldau,” by Smetana, as well as the 
Symphonic Variations, for organ and 
orchestra, by Arne Oldberg, .in which 
Wilhelm Middelschulte supplied the solo 
part. 

This program, which offered nothing 
new excepting the last-named piece, has 
been performed by the orchestra at pre- 
vious concerts and the Dvorak sym- 
phony, ever popular with our orchestra 
patrons, was given a glowing perform- 
ance under Mr. Stock’s inspired direc- 
tion. 

Arne Oldberg’s Variations, as is the 
case with all his works, is an erudite, 
complicated and scholarly work. It is 
not music which will appeal to the gen- 
eral public; rather will it hold the ad- 
miration of serious musicians. Mr. Mid- 
delschulte gave a virtuoso performance 
of the organ part and was recalled sev- 
eral times. 


Mischa Elman’s Recital 


Mischa Elman gave his first violin re- 
cital of the season at the Studebaker 
Theater last Sunday afternoon and 
brought forth one work which was almost 
new to most of his audience—Carl Gold- 
mark’s Concerto in A Minor. It proved to 
be a highly interesting and technically 
difficult work. It is in three interesting 
movements, and there are many lyric 
episodes throughout it. Its themes are 
developed in the masterly manner of the 
Hungarian octogenarian composer, but 
strangely enough there is no Magyar 
tinge to the music. It was excellently 
performed by Mr. Elman. 

Besides this number, Mr. Elman also 
was heard in the Sonata in E Major by 
Handel, an arrangement of the E flat 
Nocturne of Chopin by Sarasate, which 
was beautifully done, and the Schumann- 
Auer arrangement of “Bird as Prophet.” 

Since Elman was last heard here he 
has gained in poise and in purity of 
style. His tone remains warm and round 
and he has retained all the brilliance 
which characterized his playing on for- 
mer occasions. In the Beethoven Sonata, 
op. 12, No. 1, for piano and violin, Perc 

ahn, who also played the accompani- 
ments admirably, disclosed himself as a 
fine ensemble pave. 

Mrs. Franklyn Knight, contralto, 
George Sheffield, tenor, and Vera 
Schleuter, pianist, were the three artists 
engaged in the fifth of the series of 
concerts known as the Metropolitan 
Artists’ Course, given Sunday afternoon 
at the Fine Arts Theater. A miscel- 
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laneous program of worth was pre- 
sented. rs. Knight disclosed a voice 
of good range and of considerable power. 
Her choice of songs shows catholicity 
of taste, but her German diction was not 
perfect by any means. In the “Lunghi 
dal caro bene,” by Secchi, she sang with 
commendable finish and gave “Von Ewi- 
ger Liebe,” by Brahms, with a show of 
temperament. 

George Sheffield has a light tenor 
voice which is well trained. He sang a 


‘number of French songs by Weckerlin, 


Lalo, Duparc, etc., in refined manner 
and the “Botschaft” by Brahms credit- 
ably. He also added one group of Eng- 
lish and American songs, in which he 
made a good impression. 


The pianist, Miss Schleuter, in “A 
Romance,” by Kryanowski, and in the 
“Au Ruisseau,” by Schuett, disclosed a 
musical style, a singing tone, and a clear 
and brilliant technic. She is one of the 
best of the younger pianists heard here 
in some time. Her other numbers in- 
cluded pieces by Schumann, Chopin and 
d’Albert. Alice Pettingill and Mrs. 
Sheffield supplied the accompaniments. 

Last Saturday afternoon in Kimball 
Hall a lecture recital was given by Eric 
Delamarter, with musical illustrations 
by Mrs. Louise Hattstaedt-Winter. The 
program contained numbers by Lully, 
Weckerlin, Bizet, Debussy, Fauré and 
Hiie. Louise Robyn supplied the piano 
parts. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





17,000 HEARERS AT 
TORONTO’S FESTIVAL 


Triumphs for Vogt Choir, Stock 
Orchestra and Quartet of 
Popular Artists 


TORONTO, Can., Feb. 8.—For the Men- 
delssohn Choir’s annual festival the audi- 
ences, totalling perhaps 17,000 people for 
the five concerts, were obviously drawn 
from beyond the boundaries of Toronto. 
On one of the evenings no less than 
1,000 auditors had come from more or 
less distant points. Some were choir- 
masters who in many cases came with 
their entire choral bodies. The United 


States deputation was an _ interesting 
one, including Dr. P. C. Lutkin, dean of 
the musical faculty of Northwestern 
University; Dr. Hollis Dann, dean of 
the musical faculty of Cornell Univer- 
sity; A. T. Webster, conductor of the 
Buttalo Philharmonic festivals; Freder- 
ick Alexander, principal of the Michigan 
State Conservatory; George Hopkins, of 
New York, and Philo Otis, of Chicago. 

The Tuesday evening concert centered 
attention on Wolf-terrari’s cantata, 
“The New Life,” and there were many 
moments of enthralling, romantic beauty 
realized by this virtuoso choir. Other ef- 
fective numbers for the choir were 
Kremyer’s arrangement of the Austrian 
folk-song, “Prinz Eugen,” Colin Taylor’s 
“Sleep, Little Baby” and Bantock’s “On 
Himalay.” Wednesday evening’s concert 
was in some respects the most satisfying 
of the week, although limited to but two 
works, both by British composers, which 
illustrated admirably Dr. Vogt’s taste as 
a program builder. These were Elgar’s 
choral ode, “The Music Makers,” and S. 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “A Tale of Old 
Japan,” and an enthusiastic judgment 
was passed on both. Elgar’s fine work 
was paralleled by Dr. Vogt’s thoughtful 
and faithful interpretation through a 
perfectly trained body of choristers and 
an orchestra almost equally responsive, 
the Chicago Symphony. Mildred Potter’s 
contralto solo part was sung with sym- 
pathetic effectiveness. The choir found 
equal success in the contrasting Cole- 
ridge-Taylor work. In the latter the 
quartet, Florence Hinkle, Miss Potter, 
Reed Miller and Horatio Connell distin- 
guished themselves. 

The Mendelssohn season reached its 
finale on Thursday evening with another 
great audience brimming with enthu- 
The new numbers were “The 





siasm. 
Goslings,” by Sir Frederick Bridge, Jean 
Sibelius’s “The Broken Melody,” Wosten- 


holme’s “The Sorrows of Werther,” “The 
Viking Song,” by Julius Harrison, and 
“How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps,” by 
Eaton Faning, which the full choir gave 
superbly. Interesting orchestral con- 
tributions were “Mock Morris,” by 
Grainger, and “The Shepherd Fennel’s 
Dance,” by H. Balfour Gardiner. 

Happily varying from the custom of 
previous years, the public gave generous 
support to the orchestra matinée on 
Thursday. Harold Bauer was the solo- 
ist, and he gave a remarkably finished 
performance of Schumann’s Piano Con- 
certo in A Minor, followed by eight re- 
calls. The orchestra devoted itself ad- 
mirably to Elgar’s Introduction and Al- 
legro, Brahms’s Symphony in E Minor 
and the Richard Strauss “Till Eulen- 
spiegel’s Merry Pranks.” 

It is altogether probable that the Men- 
delssohn Choir, with Dr. Vogt will visit 
England, and the Continent, in 1915, 
following their annual concerts in Feb- 
ruary. Toward this end a fund of $75,- 
000 is being raised, one-third already 
guaranteed by the friends of a 4 —- 





Blanche Duffield Obtains Divorce 


Blanche Duffield, the light opera prima 
donna, has been granted a divorce by the 





Supreme Court of New Jersey from her 
husband, “Jack” Conway, on the ground 
of desertion and cruelty. Miss Duffield 
was married when she was one of the 
stars of the Aborn opera companies. 
She has been separated from her hus- 
band for two years. Among the produc- 
tions in which she has been featured are 
those of the Gilbert and Sullivan Opera 
Company and F. C. Whitney’s produc- 
tion of “Baron Trenck.” She is now 
singing in New York in Kalman’s “Sari.” 





Florence Mulford “Delilah” of Boston 
Handel and Hayden Chorus 


Florence Mulford, the contralto, who 
is remembered for her splendid work at 
the Metropolitan Opera House last sea- 
son, and who was soloist with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra on its coast 
to coast tour with Isadora Duncan, the 
classic dancer, has been especially cn- 
gaged to sing Delilah in “Samson and 
Delilah” with the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety of Boston. Mme. Mulford has also 
been engaged for a number of the prom- 
inent May festivals and is booked for 
many oratorio appearances. 
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TINA LERNER’S ART FASCINATES PARIS 





Pianist Plays with Rhythmical Charm and Emotional Eloquence— 
French Pianist Plays Campbell-Tipton’s American Music—May 
Peterson Not at Her Best as Concert Singer—Leo Tecktonius’s 
Recital—Musical Dentistry the Latest Parisian Fad 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Paris, 17 Avenue Nlel, 
January 30, 1914. 


4 ber genius of Tina Lerner, the young 
Russian pianist, found expression in 

a delightful program last week at the 

Salle Gaveau. Her program read: 


Larghetto, Mozart; Rondo Brillante, 
Sonata in F Sharp Minor, Schumann; Etudes 
in C Sharp Minor, F Major and G Flat and 
Nocturne in F Sharp Minor, Chopin; “Man 
lebt nur einmal,’ Strauss-Tausig; ‘“Sonnetto 
del Petrarca,”’ No. 123, and “Spanish Rhap- 
sody,” Liszt. 


Miss Lerner made the Schumann so- 
nata—a most dreary affair as played by 
the average interpreter—brilliantly in- 
teresting. She chose to play the work, 
which is exceedingly long, as one move- 
ment, and this proceeding, while most 
unusual in this part of Europe, gave the 
sonata a fresh aspect that allowed the 
intelligent analyzer to form a comprehen- 
sive picture of it as a whole. Perhaps 
the most attractive feature of Tina 
Lerner’s art is the great rhythmical 
charm that she lends to everything she 
plays. This was particularly eloquent in 
the sonata and such pieces as Weber’s 
“Rondo Brillante” and the Chopin num- 
bers were deliciously played. She de- 
served every particle of the rapturous 
ovation accorded her. 


The United States is largely unaware 
of the important propaganda for, and 
valuable representation of, American mu- 
sic being carried on in Paris by Louis 
Campbell-Tipton. A big French audience 
has just paid him homage at the Salle 
Erard, where the French pianist, Paul 
Loyonnet, included in his recital two fine 
works by the American composer, the 
“Heroic” Sonata and his “Four Seasons” 
Suite. A well-known critic recently re- 
ferred to the “Heroic” Sonata as an orig- 
inal and serious expression of ideal 
thought. Loyonnet played the exacting 
work very finely, and this, as well as the 
“Four Seasons” Suite, was received most 
enthusiastically. The latter number is a 
symbolization of the Spring, Summer, 
Autumn and Winter of life, and not of 
nature, and the distinction is necessary 
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to the proper comprehension of the moods 
underlying each movement. 


Miss Peterson as Concert Singer 


May Esther Peterson is a_ talented 
young singer from Chicago, whose fine 
lyric soprano voice is universally admired 
in this city. She achieved a notable suc- 
cess at her début last Fall as Lakmé at 
the Gaité Lyrique, which theater has just 
renewed her contract. At this week’s 





color of these two typically Scandinavian 
works are strikingly similar. M. and 
Mme. Sjogren have just arrived in Paris 
for a stay of several weeks. 


Concert on Tympanum 


Sacha Votitchenko is a debonair young 
Russian who plays on an instrument fre- 
quently called a tympanum (literally 
meaning a parchment drum) but better 
known as an auto harp. He makes a pic- 
turesque figure, reminiscent of David 
Copperfield, as he wields his tympanum 
sticks, and the tone he draws from the 
instrument is soft but sweet. A large 
audience attended his concert this week 
at the Salle Pleyel, applauding him 


lengthily and genuinely. The répertoire 
of the tympanum, which originated in 
the days of Louis XIV and is said to be 
the prototype of the clavecin, is nat- 
urally extremely 


limited. M. Votit- 

















Pupils of L. d’Aubigné, the Paris Vocal Teacher, at Sévres, with M. d’Aubigné in 
Center 


Philharmonic concert at the Salle Gaveau 
I heard Miss Peterson for the first time 
as a concert artist. She sang a number 
of old French songs and German lieder 
which occupied almost solely the medium 
register of her voice, her weak spot. Her 
beautiful high notes having no chance of 
employment, her performances were mu- 
sically deficient and lacking in tone. The 
singer made no attempt at poetic insight 
in “Du bist die Ruh” and “Die Forelle” 
(Schubert) and “Stille Liebe,” “Die Lo- 
tusblume” and “Gestandnis” (Schu- 
mann) and proved herself utterly un- 
adapted to lieder singing. Miss Peterson 
is such an excellent artist in her own 
particular line of urt—the interpretation 
of light coloratura réles and purely lyr- 
ical songs—that those who have her in- 
terests at heart, like the writer, will de- 
plore her attempt to invade the field of 
Elena Gerhardt. 


At the same concert M. J. Boucherit, 
a fine French violinist, scored heavily 
with Haydn’s Concerto. Maurice Vieux, 
one of the fewer daring instrumentalists 
to stake his reputation on the alto, 
proved himself a real virtuoso, but the 
Vitali “Chaconne” that he played almost 
sent many of us to sleep. These two art- 
ists were heard together in the “Sym- 
phonie Concertante,” by Mozart, accom- 
panied by the orchestra, which through- 
out the evening played in the most indif- 
ferent fashion. 


Leo Tecktonius, the American pianist, 
gave a varied program at his concert 
at the Salle Gaveau. His splendid tone 
shone to advantage in the Adagio from 
the Sonata “Pathétique” of Beethoven, 
“Nachstiicke,” Schumann; “Rhapsodie,” 
No. 1, Brahms, and his own “Prélude,” 
while he seemed to adapt himself to the 
spirit of Debussy in marvelous fashion 
in that composer’s “Danseuses de 
Delphes” and “Minstrels.” In a Chopin 
group his digital suppleness was much 
admired, and he played a number of his 
own spirited compositions in the most 
captivating manner. Tecktonius was as- 
sisted by Antonio Sala, the remarkable 
young Spanish ’cellist, whose genius has 
just prompted King ‘Alfonso to exon- 
erate him from military service. Teck- 
tonius and Sala formed a fine ensemble 
in the sonatas written by Grieg and Sjo- 
gren for piano and ’cello. The form and 


chenko was assisted by several other 


Russian artists. 


Jacques Rouché, the future director of 
the Paris Opéra, has left for a long tour 
through Germany and Russia, during 
which he will make a detailed study of 
the opera houses in those countries. 

The latest Parisian fad is musical 
dentistry. A Montmartre extractor of 
teeth advertises as follows: Ordinary 
extraction, three francs; painless ditto, 
five francs; with music, twenty francs. 
The repertory includes Wagner, Bee- 
thoven and—poor Fragson. 

C. PHILLIPS VIERKE. 





MANHATTAN LADIES’ QUARTET 





Fine Musicianship Displayed in New 


York Musicale 


The Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet, Irene 
Cumming, first soprano; Isabel Thorpe, 
second soprano; Grace Duncan, first 
alto, and Anna Winkopp, second alto, a 
splendid organization of women’s voices, 
gave a musical tea at the Hotel Martha 
Washington, New York City, on the af- 
ternoon of February 7 before a large au- 
dience composed of prominent people, 
when this program was presented: 

“Come Down Laughing Streamlet,’’ Spross ; 
(dedicated to quartet) (a) “Schwirrend Tam- 
burin,’” Schumann; (b) “Hoffnung,” Reich- 
ardt; by quartet. “Summer,” Ronald; “Just 
You,” Mary Helen Brown, by Irene Cum- 
ming. “Persian Serenade,’ Matthews; trio, 
“Lullaby’’ (Dvorak’s ‘tHumoreske,” op. 101, 
No. 7), arranged by Chas. Gilbert Spross, 
by Irene Cumming, Isabel Thorpe and 
Anna Winkopp. “Chanson du Tigre,’ Masse; 
“Your Smile,” Forster, by Grace Duncan. (a) 
“Love Was Once a Little Boy,’ G. B. Nevin 
(dedicated to the quartet); (a) “Myrra,” 
Clutsam, by quartet. “Snowstorm,” Rogers; 
“TI Wept, Beloved,” Georges Hiie; ‘Maidens 
Yea and Nay,” Hallet Gilberté, by Isabel 
Thorpe; “My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose,” 
Hastings; arranged by Victor Harris, by 
quartet. 


This quartet is noted for the excel- 
lence of its ensemble and the fine mu- 
sicianship which it displays. All of the 
members are soloists, and the work of 
the individual artists, all of whom were 
in fine voice, was most satisfying. The 
accompaniments were artistically played 
by Cornelius Estill. The quartet has 
been coaching the entire season with 
Victor Harris. 





SECOND SAPIRSTEIN RECITAL 





Better Program and Larger Attendance 
than at First Hearing 


At the second of a series of four piano 
recitals by David Sapirstein, the young 
American pianist at the Princess Thea- 
ter, New York, on February 8, the 
artist was greeted by a much larger 
audience than on the occasion of his first 
appearance. His program was much bet- 
ter selected and more interesting than at 
the preceding recital, beginning with the 
Beethoven Sonata. op. 111, which gave 
the pianist ample opportunity to display 
his wonderful technical ability. Next 
came a Chopin group, consisting of nine 
Préludes, four Etudes, a Ballade and a 
Nocturne, which was so heartily ap- 
plauded that as an encore Mr. Sapirstein 
played another Etude. Following the 
Chopin group, came the dazzling ‘“Ca- 
price Espagnol” of Moszkowski, which re- 
ceived more applause than any other 
number. The program closed with a 
Liszt group, consisting of the F Minor 
Etude de Concert, “Gnomenreigen” and 
the popular “Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No. 
2. The latter composition called for an- 
other encore, Mendelssohn’s “Spinning 
Song.” Mr. Sapirstein gives his next re- 
cital at the same place next month. 





Alma Gluck Adds Seven Encores to 
Toledo Program 


ToLeDo, Jan. 30.—The first concert of 
the season of the Eurydice Club took 
place last evening in the Valentine 
Theater before an audience which filled 
the house to the doors. The soloist was 
Alma Gluck. This was Miss Gluck’s sec- 
ond appearance in Toledo and with the 
Eurydice Club. She sang twenty-three 
songs last evening (seven were encores) 
and the audience was loath to depart 
when she finished. This was the first 
concert under the new director, Mrs. 
Otto Sand, Mrs. Helen Beach Jones hav- 
ing resigned the conductorship at the 
close of last season. Fr. & F. 





Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith in London 
Again 


LONDON, Jan. 30.—Mr. and Mrs. Yeat- 
man Griffith, the American vocal teach- 
ers, have arrived in London from their 
short American trip, undertaken prin- 
cipally to enable them to be present at 
the debut of their talented pupil, Flor- 
ence Macbeth, at the Chicago Grand Op- 
era. Both Mr. and Mrs. Griffith have 
been obliged to take up their teaching 
immediately on account of ~ — 
of pupils awaiting them. 
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Agnes Conrad, soprano; Voytich, vio- 
linist, and Laueu, pianist, gave two 
pleasing concerts recently in Sedalia, Mo. 

* * * 

Mrs. G. L. Gold, formerly of St. Louis, 

has been elected official organist of the 


Chaminade Club, New York City. 
x %* x 
Frieda Klink, contralto, pupil of 


Glenn O. Friermood, was heard to fine 
advantage recently in Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mr. Friermood acted as accompanist. 

i ak 

Agnes Scott Longan of Sedalia, Mo., 
will remain for another year studying 
with M. D’Aubigné in Paris. Alice V. 
Brown has returned from a year’s study 
with César Thomson, the violinist, in 
Brussels. 

x * x 

Bohumir Kryl, cornetist, assisted by 
his two daughters, Josephine, violinist, 
and Marie, pianist, gave a program be- 
fore a large audience at the Wesleyan 
Conservatory, in University Place, Neb., 
on January 19. 

* * x 

Florence Jepperson, the Boston con- 
tralto, and Charles Shepherd, pianist, 
gave a pleasing program of music for 
the members and friends of the Boston 
Art Club at the clubhouse on Sunday 
afternoon, January 25. 

* * * 

The music committee of the South 
Church, Hartford, Conn., has engaged 
George Devaul, basso, to succeed Ralph 
Stamey in the quartet. Mr. Stamey 
takes Mr. Devaul’s old post in the Asy- 
lum Hill Congregational Church quartet 
in Hartford. 


x * Ok 


The Musical Club of Waltham, Mass., 
John M. Flockton, conductor, gave a con- 
cert in Waltham, on January 27. The 
orchestra and chorus were assisted by 
the following soloists: Ruth Larcom, vio- 
linist; Ralph Rollins, basso, and Myra 
Winslow, pianist. 

* * * 

The City Hospital benefited by a con- 
cert given in the Presbyterian Church of 
Atlantic City recently. Anthony Nichols 
was the tenor soloist. Dudley Buck’s 
cantata, “The Song of the Night,” was 
sung by the church quartet and the Cres- 
cendo Club’s woman’s chorus. 

* * * 

The auditorium of the Blackstone 
(Va.) Female Institute was well filled 
when Robert Brydon, Jr., under the man- 
agement of Walter Edward Howe, in- 
terpreted a varied program of songs. 
Mr. Brydon thrilled the audience with his 
dramatic baritone voice in both simple 
ballad and brilliant operatic song. 

x * * 


An interesting musical affair in Char- 
lotte, N. C., was the MacNeill Memorial 
concert on February 4. Mrs. A. D. 
Glasscock had charge of the program 
and several MacNeill poems set to music 
by her were presented, together with 
other groups of songs by Miss Oates, 
contralto, and Mr. Harris, baritone. 

* * * 

A recent meeting of the Ladies’ Liter- 
ary Club of Salt Lake City was devoted 
to “American Church Music,” with an 
able paper on the subject by Mrs. J. 
Louis Strohauer and illustrative music 
by Mrs. C. C. Snyder, contralto; Francis 
Halm, ’cellist; Edna Walton, pianist, and 
Bess Walton, pianist. 

* * * 

Nema Phipps, of the faculty of the 

Albion College Conservatory of Music, 


gave an enjoyable piano recital on Jan- . 


uary 21. The program included works 
by Saint-Saéns, Schumann, Liszt, Palm- 
gren, Wagner, Weber, Debussy and Cole- 
ridge-Taylor. Six of the works inter- 
preted were heard for the first time in 
Albion. 


* * * 


An attractive inducement to the Mun- 
cie, Ind., “Go-to-Church” movement was 
the singing of the “Messiah” by the choir 
of the church. The great oratorio was 
sung in Muncie only once before, and the 
interpretation was almost faultless. Mrs. 
Bayless, Miss Wysor and Rector Graves 
distinguished themselves. 

x * x 

Mr. and Mrs. Reginald de Koven gave 

a dinner, followed by music, at their 
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house, No. 1,025 Park avenue, New York, 
February 1, for Mr. and Mrs. Bernard 
Berenson. The artists, all in their 
‘teens, were Manolito Funez, a Spanish 
pianist; Edgar Donovan, a choir boy, so- 
prano, and Laverne Booth, a young vio- 
linist, from Virginia. 
* * 1 


Alexius Baas, baritone, pleased a good- 
sized audience of music-lovers at Beloit, 
Wis., recently in recital. His baritone 
voice was shown best in the aria, “Now 
Heaven in Fullest Glory Shone,”’ from 
Haydn’s “The Creation,” while Irish 
melodies and quaint songs, including 
“Molly Brannigan” and “Off for Phila- 
delphia,” proved pleasing. 

es 

The Eurydice Chorus of Philadelphia 
gave the first subscription concert of its 
thirtieth season the other afternoon at 
Horticultural Hall, New Haven, Conn., 
under the direction of Professor Horatio 
Parker. The program embraved Dr. 
Parker’s musical setting to Sir Walter 
Scott’s poem, “Olice Brand,” and four 
connected choruses by Rachmaninoff. 


*k * * 

The Music Club of Sheboygan, Wis., 
has taken preliminary steps toward the 
formation of a choral society. At the 
last meeting of the club, at the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. Otto Tiedler, an unusual 
number was the solo of D. I. Mueller, 
who played Russian airs on a goesler, 
which takes the place of a piano in a 
Russian home. 

* * &* 

The Junior Municipal Orchestra of 
Plainfield, N. J., gave its second concert 
on January 27 at the Washington School. 
Martin A. Korff conducted. The 
program was enriched with a cornet 
solo from “Samson et Delilah” by Alfred 
Korff. The Rev. Frederick John Hubach, 
of the Monroe Avenue Methodist Church, 
gave several vocal solos. Mr. Hubach 
has a musical bass voice and sings with 
much expression. 

aK * * 

“American Composers” was the topic 
of the final January meeting of the 
Crescendo Club of Atlantic City, N. J. 
Horatio Parker, Arthur Elson, Arthur 
Whiting, Arthur Foote, Stillman-Kelley, 
Chadwick, Hawley, MacDowell were sub- 
jects of papers, and their works were il- 
lustrated musically by Myra Cole, Caro- 
line Croker, Evelyn Tyson, Elizabeth 


Zimmerman, Mrs. Harvey Eaton and 
Mrs. Claud De Graw. 
x * * 


The Musical Club of Plainfield, N. J., 
gave a delightful afternoon of music at 
the home of Mrs. George A. Strong on 
January 20. The program consisted of 
piano numbers by Mrs. Lorenzo C. Dilks, 
a group of songs by Irene Miller, songs 
by Mrs. Howard Lewis, a duet by Mrs. 
Lewis and Miss Miller and two piano 
numbers by Edith Mellick. Much credit 
was given Mrs. Howard Lewis, chairman, 
who arranged the program. 

* * + 

Mary Morton Washburn’s recital at 
the Faelten Pianoforte School, January 
29, was a notable success and was en- 
joyed by a large audience. The program 
included several novelties of the ultra- 
modern type which formed a delightful 
setting for the classic works of Scarlatti 
and Beethoven. The program closed with 
the G Minor Concerto of Saint-Saéns, in 
which Miss Washburn was assisted by 
Carl Faelten at the second piano. 

x * x 

The third annual concert of the Geffs- 
town (N. H.) Choral Society, Walter H. 
Lewis, conductor, was given on January 
12. The program consisted of miscel- 
laneous numbers and Cowen’s cantata, 
“The Rose Maiden.” The chorus was as- 
sisted by the New Hampshire Festival 
Orchestra, and the following soloists of 
Boston: Edna Howard Sherman, so- 
prano; Helen Adams, contralto; Everett 
S. Glines, tenor, and Almon Oakes, bari- 


tone. 
* * . 


Aloys C. Kremer, pianist, had his name 
placed in the archives of the State of 
Nebraska recently by his playing of 
Chopin’s Scherzo, op. 31, and Verdi-Liszt 
“Rigoletto” for the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society in the Temple Theater, 


-Lineoln, Neb. The Nebraska State Band, 


of which William T. Quick is conductor, 
ee the program for the Lincoln Ad 

lub in the Auditorium on January 29. 
Lillian Helms, soprano, and Mr. Dorsey, 
cornetist, assisted. 

= *s 

At Dana’s Musical Institute, Warren, 
Ohio, the D. M. I. Military Band and 
soloists presented the 1771st weekly pro- 
gram on January 21. The composers 
represented were Mendelssohn, Weber, 
Adams, Osborn, Sousa, Reinecke and 
Chapi. On January 28 the D. M. I. 
Chorus and soloists were heard in the 
1772nd weekly program, composed of 
works by Fanning, Schubert, Liszt, 
Nevin, Chopin, Beethoven, Grieg, Leslie 
and Benedict. 

A * * 

The Harmonie Club, a new Indianap- 
olis organization, gave its second pro- 
gram recently. The purpose of this club 
is to study the grand operas. “Der Frei- 
schiitz” was given upon this occasion 
with a paper prepared by Mrs. Charles 
Maxwell. The musical participants 
were Mrs. S. K. Ruick, Mrs. Otto Lef- 
fler, Mrs. Harry Parr, Marie Krug, Mrs. 
J. E. Solomon, Charlotte Lieber, Mrs. 
Horace Caldwell, Margaret Ladley, Paul- 
ine Stein and Mrs. S. K. Ruick. 

* ok * 

The more advanced pupils of Maryon 
Martin were heard in vocal recital in her 
Yonkers, N. Y., studio on January 15. 
The pupils displayed a gratifying technic 
and intelligent perception of the import 
of the compositions. Those who took 
part were Margery Salter, Jennie Lee 
Dann, Miss Chalfant, Mrs. H. C. Free- 
man, Mrs. Stuart Gordon, Mrs. H. W. 
Phelps, Mrs. Jean Gordon  Hord, 
Arthur Thomson and H. C. Freeman. 
Mrs. Frederick L. Keller was the accom- 
panist. 

* * * 

The new organ in the Main Street 
Methodist Church, Tazewell, Va., was in- 
augurated on January 27 with a brilliant 
recital by Ernest H. Crosby, A.A.G.O., 
organist of All Saints’ Episcopal Church, 
Richmond, Va. Each of the fifteen num- 
bers on the program was greeted with 
enthusiastic applause by a large audi- 
ence. The composers represented were 
Lefebvre-Wely, Johnston, Bach, Ambrose, 
Silver, Schubert, Handel, Westerhout, 
Dudley Buck, Kinder, Frysinger, Batiste, 
Abt, Dvorak and Hammerel. 

* * * 

An interesting student recital was 
given recently in the studio of G. Frank 
Gebest, Washington, D. C., those taking 
part being Mabelle Michener, Ethel 
Betts, Joanna Petingale, Ruth Lamster, 
Ethel M. Bagnam, Evelyn Dyer, Natalie 
Furness, Edith Evermann, Phyllis Stew- 
art, Selene W. Dortch and Josephine 
Golden. The pupils were assisted by 
Myra McCathran, soprano, and Edwin 
Stitt, violinist, who offered artistic num- 
bers. Mr. Gebest closed the program 
with the Thirteenth Rhapsody of Liszt. 

* * * 

The Women’s Chorus and the Men’s 
Chorus of Hamilton, Ohio, both organi- 
zations under the guidance of Will H. 
Lebo, director of music in public schools, 
combined in giving A. Goring Thomas’s 
“The Swan and the Skylark,” on Feb- 
ruary 10. The local soloists were Mrs. 
Earl Van Horn, soprano, and Mrs. 
Mark Milikin, contralto. The out-of- 
town soloists were Arthur Middleton of 
Chicago and Joseph Schenke of Cincin- 
nati. Songs by Mr. Middleton and Mr. 
Schenke made up the first part of the 
program. 

* * 

Mary Wood, soprano, was heard in a 
recital in the Little Theater, New York, 
February 2, assisted by Florence Wohl- 
fert, violinist. Miss Wood's selections 
included Xavier Leroux’s “Le Nil,” an 
aria from “Der Freischiitz,” songs in 
German by Reynaldo Hahn, Liszt, Reger, 
Rubinstein and Brahms, and a group of 
American songs by Fay Foster, who 
acted as her accompanist; A. Walter 
Kramer and Josephine Homans. Miss 
Wohlfert played the Vieuxtemps Con- 
certo in D Minor, Sarasate’s “Zigeuner- 
weisen” and numbers by Sammartini, 
Couperin and Gossec. 

* * * 

An audience of nearly 2,000 listened to 
the special noonday recital recently given 
in the Tabernacle in Salt Lake City in 
honor of the delegates to the wool grow- 
ers’ convention and the “Adele” company. 
J. J. McClellan played these organ num- 
bers: Overture to “Oberon”; Weber 
“Serenade,” Moszkowski; “Communion in 
G,” Batiste; “The Evening Star,” and 


“Chorus of Pilgrims” from “Tann- 
hauser.” Carolyn Thompson, prima 
donna of the “Adele” company, sang 


“Tosti’s Prayer” and Nevin’s “Rosary,” 
and Miss Vincent, also of the company, 
sang “Song of the Soul,” by Briehl. 
* * * 
For the recent monthly musicales 
given at the Knox School at Tarrytown, 


N. Y., Elsa Fischer, violinist; Lillian 
Elwood, mezzo-soprano; Mabel Beddoe, 
soprano; Helen Wright, pianist, and 
Charles Frederick Naegele, Jr., a pupil 
of Genevieve Bisbee furnished the pro- 
grams. The February offering will be 
an operetta, entitled “Florinda” by Phil- 
lips and Marzo, given by the Dramatic 
Club, consisting of well developed talent 
in the school. These programs are of 
the highest standard, and it is the wish 
of Mrs. Houghton, the director, to open 
them to subscription the coming seasen. 
* * * 

Anne Armstrong of Princeton, N. J., 
is the guest of her brother in Selma, 
Ala. Miss Armstrong has been suffer- 
ing from an attack of tonsillitis and Sel- 
ma music lovers hope she will speedily 
recover so as to give a recital under the 
management of the Selma Music Study 
Club. Miss Armstrong is the possessor 
of a splendid contralto voice, and re- 
ceived her first musical training here— 
her natal city. Later she studied under 
Isadore Luckstone and other New York 
teachers. She recently appeared in a 
joint recital with Margaret Wilson at 
the first formal cabinet dinner at the 
White House. 

- * * 

Russian music was the subject of dis- 
cussion by the Wednesday Afternoon 
Musical Club in Bridgeport, Conn., on 
January 28. Mrs. John Fay was the 
leader for the day. Rimsky-Korsakow, 
Borodin, Moussorgsky, Tschaikowsky and 
Rachmaninoff were the masters repre- 
sented. Those who took part were Edna 
Northrop, pianist; Mrs. Charles Ogren, 
soprano, accompanied by Belle Black- 
stone; Mrs. Lucien T. Warner, contralto, 
with Mrs. Elmer Beardsley, accompany- 
ing; Jean Stockwell, violinist; Mrs. F. 
H. Coops, piano accompanist; Mrs. 
Susan Hawley Davis, contralto; Esther 
Berg and Ethel Pigg, pianist. 

* * * 

Bessie Hughes, Fannie Hoffmann and 
Evelyn Dalin, vocal students, and Wini- 
fred Kroll and Wilbur Chenoweth, piano 
student, with May Pershing of the Lin- 
coln (Neb.) Musical College gave a con- 
cert in that city on January 28 before a 
large audience. While this was the first 
appearance of these students in public 
the performance was far from an ama- 
teur one. Master Wilbur Chenoweth, 
who is barely thirteen years of age, 
played the Waltz in E Major by Mosz- 
kowski, “Marche Mignonne,” by Poldini, 
and the Polonaise, op. 26, No. 1, by 
Chopin, so well that local critics predict 
a brilliant future for him. 

* * . 

Felix Fox, pianist, of Boston, assisted 
by George Mitchell, tenor, of New York, 
gave a recital in Memorial Hall, Provi- 
dence, R. I., on January 30, and though 
the audience was small it was very en- 
thusiastic. Mr. Fox interpreted a varied 
program and was especially good in the 
“Bacarolle”’ G Minor by Rubinstein. 
Mr. Mitchell has a_ pleasing tenor 
voice which he used with skill, producing 
clear, beautiful tones, while his diction 
in both French and English was espe- 
cially good. At the close of his second 
group he was recalled several times and 
finally repeated his last number, “Ab- 
sent, Yet Present,” by White. Mrs. 
Felix Fox made a capable accompanist 
for Mr. Mitchell. 

x * 

Many of Milwaukee’s singers and in- 
strumentalists joined in a musical pro- 
gram on January 31 in the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, the program being given un- 
der the direction of William H. William- 
son, musical director and organist of the 
Wisconsin Consistory Scottish Rite Ma- 
sons. Mr. Williams pleased in several 
solos on the organ, especially in 
MacFarlana’s “Evening Bells.” Alice 
Ladue sang “The Rosary” in pleasing 
manner. Arthur Daniells gave two so- 
los. in fine baritone voice. Frederick 
Price, lyric tenor, also sang a solo, while 
Mrs. William D. McNary, soprano, inter- 
preted Cadman, Bantock and Leoni num- 
bers. Charles W. Dodge, pianist, and E. 
S. Thatcher, organist, also assisted. 

* * * 

The Russell Studios, New York, an- 
nounce a series of concerts and recitals 
during February. On February 11 Mr. 
Russell will give a concert in the Vails- 
burg Auditorium, on February 13 in the 
Bamberger Auditorium, Newark, and 
February 28 in the Wanamaker Audito- 
rium, Manhattan. In these affairs Mr. 
Russell introduces his artist pupils, in- 
cluding Mrs. Jessie Marshall, soprano; 
Mrs. Beth Tregaskis, mezzo; Anna Bene- 
dict and Elizabeth Clikenberd, contral- 
tos; Samuel Craig, tenor. and Ernest 
Van Nalts, basso. The following solo 
pianists also will be heard: Alma Holm. 
Ethel Pursel, Louise Schwer, Eva Snell, 
Dora Evans, Helen Russell, Mabel Hal- 
las and Percy Wyckoff. An interesting 
feature for these affairs is the work of 
Mr. Russell’s ensemble circles. 
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“WHERE THEY ARE” 





Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musicat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 
Aitman, Elenore.—£olian Hall, New 
York, Feb. 14. 
Antosch, Albin.—Brooklyn, Feb. 14. 


Aschenfelder, Louis.—(Mme. Fritzi Schelt 
tour): week of Feb. 15, Orpheum, Vancou- 
ver, B. C.; week of Feb. 22, Orpheum, Seat- 
tle, Wash.; week of March 1, Orpheum, 
Portland, Ore.; week of March 15, Orpheum, 
San Francisco, Cal.; week of March 22, Or- 
pheum, San Francisco, Cal.; week of March 
29, Orpheum, Oakland, Cal. 

Bachaus, Wilhelm.—Cincinnati, Feb. 16 

Barrere, George.—New York, Feb. 16; New 
York, Feb. 19; Pittsfield, Mass., Mar. 2. 

Bauer, Harold.—Minneapolis, Feb. 20. 


Beddoe, Mabel.—East Orange, Feb 20 
Jamaica, L. I., Mar. 6. 

Bispham, David.—Duluth, week of Feb 
15; Winnepeg, Can., week of Feb. 22; 
Regina, Mar. 2; Calgary, Mar. 5; Edmon- 
ton. Mar. 9; Vancouver, B. C., Mar. 16; 


Seattle, Wash., week of Mar. 22; Portland, 


Ore., week of Mar. 29. 


Brandegee, Hildegard.—Lexington, Mass. 
Feb. 24. 

Bridewell, Carrie.—A®olian Hall, New 
York, Feb. 16. 

Bullard, Edith.—Boston, Feb. 22. 

Collier, Bessie.—Soston, Feb. 23. 


Connell, Horatio.—Morristown, N. J., Feb 
20; New York, Feb. 28; Indianapolis, Mar. 6; 


Philadelphia, Mar. 13, 14; Toledo, Mar. 26 
Culp, Julia.—Cincinnati, Feb. 14; New 
York, Feb. 16 and 18, with N. Y. Symphony 
Orchestra; Troy, N. Y., Feb. 19; Philadel- 
phia, Feb. 27, 28 

Dadmun, Royal.—New York, Feb. 17; 
Newark, Feb. 20; Washington, Feb. 23, 24; 


Brooklyn, Mar. 8. 


Divinoff, Ida.—Paterson, N. J., Feb. 16: 
Newark, Feb. 18: Lotus Club, New York 
Feb. 22. 


York, Feb. 22 
Egenieff, Franz.—Minneapolis, Feb. 16. 
Elman, Mischa.—Carnegie Hall, New York, 

Feb. 14 (Recital). 

Flesch, Carl.—New York, Feb. 13 and 15: 
Rochester, Feb. 16; Cleveland, Feb. 17; Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Feb. 18. 

Gittelson, Frank.—Utrecht, Holland, Feb 
16; Arnheim, Holland, Feb. 18; Amsterdam, 
Holland, Feb. 20; Berne, Switzerland, Feb 
23 and 24; Bonn, Germany, Feb. 28; Ham- 
burg, Mar 10; Konigsberg, Germany, 
March 20 

Goold, Edith Chapman.—Northfield, Mass 
Feb. 14; Newark, O., Feb. 17; Washington 
Courthouse, Feb. 18; Lansing, Mich., Feb 
20; Newark, N. J., Feb. 27; Ottawa, Can. 


Dunham, Edna.—New 


Mar. 4 

Granville, Charlies Norman.—Englewood, 
N. J., Feb. 13 

Gurowitsch, Sara.—New York, A®olian 
Hall, Feb. 19; Washington, Feb. 27; Brook- 


lyn, Mar. 8; 
Mar. 15. 
Hackett, 
18; Marblehead, Mass., 
Hamlin, George.—New York, Feb. 1% 
Harris, Geo., Jr.—Chicago, Feb. 23. 
Henry, Harold.—Chicago, Mar. 4; Chicago, 
Mar. 23; Williamsport, Pa., Mar. 26; New 
York, Mar. 31. 
Hissem-De Moss, Mary.—Cleveland, Feb 
9; Adrian, Mich., Feb. 20; Crawfordsville, 
Ind., Mar. 24; Brooklyn, Apr. 12. 
Hudson-Alexander, Caroline.—Concord, N 
H., Festival, Feb. 18, 19, 20. 
Kaiser, Marie.—Scranton, Feb. 19; 
Orange, Feb. 20; Providence, Mar. 4 
Kerns, Grace.—New York, Feb. 19; Rich- 


Paterson, Mar. 11; Pittsburgh, 


Arthur,—Concord, N H., Feb 
Feb. 27 


East 


mond, Feb. 24: Norfolk, Feb. 26; Brooklyn, 
Mar. 19. 

Kubelik, Jan.—Richmond, Feb. 16; Balti- 
nore, Feb. 19. 

Levin, Christine.—Southern tour, Feb. 16 


to Mar. 18; Southwest and Middle West, 
Mar. 18 to April 25 

Lund, Charlotte.—New York, Feb. 4 
Dayton, O., Mar. 5: Brooklyn, Mar. 14: 
New York, Apr. 9 

Martin, Edith A.—Springfield 
18; Providence, R. I., Feb. 27 

McCormack, John.—San Francisco, Feb 
15, 17; Oakland, Feb. 19; San Francisco, Feb 
22; Houston, Tex., Feb. 27: St. Louis, Mar. 
1; Wichita, Kan., Mar. 3: Topeka, Mar. 5; 
Kansas City, Mo., Mar. 6: Chicago, Mar. 8; 
St. Paul, Mar. 10; Minneapolis, Mar. 11; 
Aurora, Ill, Mar. 12; Hippodrome, New 
York, Mar. 15. 

Matzenauer, Margaret.—St 
20, 21; Chicago, Feb. 27, 28 

McMillan, Florence.—New 
28; Chicago, Mar. 10. 

Melba, Mme.—Baltimore, Feb. 19 
Metzger, Otillie—Minneapolis, Feb. 16 

Miller, Reed.—New. York, Mar. 5: Brook- 
lyn, Mar. 7; Providence, Mar. 19; New York, 
Mar. 23, 28. 
Miller, Mr. 
Mar. 19 


Mass., Feb 


Louis, Feb 


York, Feb. 20, 


and Mrs. Reed.—Providence, 


Miller, Christine.—Hollidaysburg, Pa., Feb. 
14; Clarksburg, W. Va., Feb. 17; Ashtabula, 
O., Feb. 23; Troy, N. Y., Feb. 26. 


Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. John W.—St. Louis, 
Feb. 16; Oklahoma City, Feb. 18. 


Northrup, Grace O.—Providence, R. L., 
Mar. 4; Jamaica, L. 1., Mar. 6; Port Jervis, 
N. Y., Mar. 17; East Orange, N. J., Mar. 25. 

Paderewski, Ignace J.—Chicago, April 17, 
18. 

Pagdin, Wm. H.—Oswego, N. Y., Mar. 18. 

Potter, Mildred.—Minneapolis, Feb. 17; 
Mankato, Feb. 18; Chicago, Feb. 23; Mil- 
waukee, Feb. 26; Parsons, Kan., Mar. 3; 
Leavenworth, Kan., Mar. 5; Salina, Kan., 
Mar. 6; Wichita, Kan., Mar. 8; Chicago, 
Apr. 5. 

Rappold, Marie.—Minneapolis, Feb. 16. 

Reardon, Mildred Graham.—Brooklyn, Feb. 
22; W. Waterbury, Feb. 27; Newark, Mar. 9. 

Reardon, George Warren.—Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Feb. 22; Waterbury, Conn., Feb. 27; New- 
ark, Mar. 9. 

Rogers, Francis.—New 
Albany, Feb. 


York, Feb. 15. 


Simmons, William. 15; East 


Orange, N. J., Feb. 16; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Feb. 19; New York, Feb. 22, 27; Englewood, 


N. J., Apr. 5; Ridgewood, N. J., Apr. 12. 
Stevenson, Lucille —Cincinnati, Feb. 16. 
Spross, Charies Gilbert.—Lawrenceville, 

N. Y., Feb. 14; Astor Hotel, New York, Feb. 

18; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Feb. 22; Plaza, 

New York, Feb. 23; Acolian Hall, New York, 

Feb. 24. 

Sundelius, Mme. Marie.—Norfolk, Va., 
Feb. 19: Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 24, 25, and 
Mar. 138, 14, 26: New York, Mar. 3. 

Szumowska, Mme. Antoinette.—Boston, 
Simmons College, Feb. 27; Bangor, Me., Mar 
23; Augusta, Me., Mar. 24. 

Teyte, Maggie.—Chicago, Feb. 15. 

Thompson, Edith.—Boston, Feb. 18. 

Thornburgh, Myrtle.—Babylon, L. L, Feb. 
24; Bridgeport, Conn., Feb. 27. 

Trnka, Alois.—New York, Feb. 17; New 
York, Feb. 18; Philadelphia, Feb. 20, Chi- 
cago, Mar. 1. 

Van der Veer, Nevada.—Baltimore, Feb. 
17; New York, Feb. 23; Providence, Mar. 19. 

Ware, Harriett.—Toronto, Can., Mar. 19. 

Webster, Carl.—Concord, N. H., Feb. 18, 
19; Chelsea, Mass., Feb. 26; Boston, Mar. 8. 

Wells, John Barnes.—New York, Feb. 19, 
20; New Rochelle, Feb. 25; New York, Mar. 
1; Plaza, New York, Mar. 5; Englewood, N 
di; wane. 9 

Wieseke, Lillian. 
Hall), Feb. 19. 

Wheeler, Willlam.—New York, Feb. 14, 15; 
Montclair, N. J., Feb. 17; Princeton Univer- 


New York (7£olian 


sity, N. J., Feb. 87. 

White, James Westley.—Boston, Feb. 18 
(McDowell Club); Boston (College Club), 
Mar. 23; Boston (Conley Plaza), Apr. 185: 


Waterbury, Mass., Feb. 27. 
Zeisler, Fannie Bloomfield. 
13, 14 


Chicago, Mar 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Boston Sextette Club.—Wallingford, Conn., 
Mar. 9: Newburgh, N. Y., Mar. 10; Pough- 
keepsie, Mar. 11; Torrington, Mar. 12; Rut- 
land, Mar. 13; Oneida, Mar. 14. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Hall, New York, Feb. 19, 21. 

Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
mar. 4, 6, 6, % 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Grand 
Rapids, Feb. 16; Cleveland, Feb. 17; Lima, 
O., Feb. 18; Chicago, Feb. 20, 21, 23, 24, 27, 
28; Milwaukee, Mar. 9; Madison, Mar. 10; 
Chicago, Mar. 13, 14, 20, 21; Elgin, Mar. 23; 
Chicago, Mar. 27, 28. 

Knelsel Quartet.—Chicago, Feb. 15; Madi 
son, Wis., Feb. 16; Kirksville, Mo., Feb. 18; 
Topeka, Feb. 19; Des Moines, Feb. 20; 
Aimes, Ia., Feb. 21; Milwaukee, Feb. 22; 
Cleveland, Feb. 23: Brooklyn Inst. of Arts 
and Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 26: New 
York, A®olian Hall, Feb. 27. 

Longy New York Modern Chamber Mus. 
Soc.—AXolian Hall, New York, Feb. 21 and 


Carnesie 


Dallas, Tex., 


Mar. 21. 
Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet.—Brooklyn, 
Feb. 15: Hackensack, N. J., Feb. 25. 
Margulies Trilo.—A¢olian Hall, New York, 
Feb. 24. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne- 
apolis, Feb. 13, 20; Milwaukee, Feb. 21, Chi- 
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cago, Feb. 22. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Feb. 22, 26, 27, 
Mar. 1 


New York Symphony Orchestra.—A®olian 
Hall, New York, Feb. 8, 13, 15, 18, 20, 22, 265, 
27, Mar. 1 

People’s Symphony Orchestra. 
Hall, New York, Feb. 15 

Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 18 

Russian Symphony 
Hall, New York, Feb. 17 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra.—San 
Francisco, Cal., Feb. 20; Mar. 13 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra.—St. Louis. 
Feb. 14, 15, 20, 21, 22, 28; Alton, Ill, Feb. 10: 
Charleston, Ill., Feb. 16; Urbana, Ill, Feb 
17; Decatur, Ill, Feb. 18. 

Young People’s Symphony Concerts. 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 28; March 14 

Ysaye-Godowsky-Gerardy. — Boston, Feb. 
21; Detroit, Feb. 24; New Orleans, Feb. 23. 


Carnegie 


Boston Feb 15; 


Orchestra.—®olian 





SEASON TOUR FOR 
MARIE ELLERBROOK, 
SODER-HUECK PUPIL 














Ada Soder-Hueck, New York Vocal 
Teacher. 


Marie Ellerbrook, contralto, and pupil 
of Ada Soder-Hueck, recently signed a 
contract for the season of 1914-1915, 
calling for a tour of the United States 


and Canada. She is to appear in over 
120 concerts between October and May. 
Miss Ellerbrook who is the possessor of 
a rich contralto voice, has for years been 
appearing successfully in concert in and 
about New York, and has an extensive 
répertoire, specializing in lieder. 
Carolyn McCausland, lyric soprano, 
another of Mme. Soder-Hueck’s artist- 
pupils, recently was the soloist at an ex- 
tra vesper service in South Norwalk, 
Yonn., at which Simeon Baldwin, Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, gave an address. 


MISSOURI CONTRALTO 
WINS FAVOR IN DALLAS 


Marian Wright Powers Splendid Aide 
for Schubert Club—New Conserv- 
atory—Opera Coming 


DALLAS, TEX., Feb. 4.—The Schubert 
Choral Club, under the direction of Har- 
riett Bacon MacDonald, gave Dallas 
music lovers a rare treat on January 27. 


Mrs. Marion Wright Powers, of Mis- 
souri, who is comparatively new in the 
concert field, was the assisting artist. 
Possessing a coloratura soprano voice of 
wonderful range and unusual sweetness 
as well as dramatic ability of no mean 
quality, Mrs. Powers more than pleased 
the critical Dallas audience. Her pro- 
gram was made up of numbers by Gou- 
nod, Schubert, Brahms and Puccini and 
a group of songs in English. “The 
Laughing Streamlet” by Spross and Cad- 
man’s “Moon Drops Low” were particu- 
larly well received. Mrs. Powers scored 
most heavily in the “Mad Scene” from 
“Hamlet.” Mrs. MacDonald proved an 
able accompanist for her. 

The club numbers were admirably 
done, the voices blending exquisitely, and 
displaying careful training. 

Officers of the Schubert Choral Club 
are: Mrs. Eugene Bullock, president: 
Mrs. L. M. Lennington, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. George W. Moore second vice- 
president; Mrs. George B. Latham, third 
vice-president; Mrs. Thomas Finty, Jr., 
secretary; Mrs. E. H. Pollard, treasurer; 
Kate Neal, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Ed. Pittman, financial secretary; Mrs. 
Earle Behrends, press correspondent; 
Mrs. Henry Collins, librarian; Katherine 
Trumbull, assistant librarian, and Har- 
riett Bacon MacDonald, director. 

Much interest is being manifested in 
the coming of the Canadian Opera Com- 
pany and the Chicago Grand Opera Com 
pany in March. The sale of tickets has 
been gratifying. 

It has been definitely announced that 
the New York Philharmonic, with Josef 
Stransky, director, will appear here dur- 
ing the Siangerfest, which is to be held 
April 20 to 22. Dallas will spend $20,- 
000 in this entertainment and there will 
be several massed choruses of men’s 
voices. This will be the thirtieth jubilee 
Sangerfest of the State Sangerbund. 


Announcement was made of the organ- 
ization of a new Conservatory here this 
week to be known as the “Dallas Con- 
servatory.” Selma Katzenstein is presi- 
dent and Miss A. C. Noulen secretary. 
The faculty includes Selma Katzenstein, 
piano; Walter J. Fried, Mrs. Walter J. 
Fried, violin; David Ormesher, voice; 
Mrs. A. L. Harper, voice; Mrs. A. A. 
Cocke and Pear! Wallace, ee ee 

E. D. B. 





FIRST INSTITUTE CONCERT 


Splendid Work in Initial Public Program 
Since School’s Founding 


Hugely successful was the first public 
concert of the Institute of Musical Arts 
since its incorporation ten years ago, the 
program being given at A®olian Hall, 
New York, on February 9. The soloists, 
all of whom were graduates or students 
of the institute, were assisted by the or- 
chestra of the Symphony Society of New 
York, conducted by Frank Damrosch and 
Franz Kneisel. Prominent among the 
performers must be mentioned Lillian 
Eubank, the young mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who dGis- 
played a voice characterized by great 
volume, range, beauty and_ excellent 
enunciation in Verdi’s “O Don Fatale.” 

Among the other artist-graduates were 
Helen Jeffery and Samuel Gardner, who 
shared honors in Tschaikowsky’s Violin 
Concerto in D, Miss Jeffery playing the 
first movement and Mr. Gardner the last 
two. Their playing throughout the work 
was characterized by brilliancy and mu 
sicianly interpretation. Eleanor Alt- 
man, pianist, who is to give a recital at 
AXolian Hall on February 14, gave a 
creditable performance of the difficult 
Paderewski “Polish Fantasy.” Rhea Sil- 
berstein, pianist, showed excellent train 
ing in Weber’s “Conzertstiick,” and 
Elias Breeskin and Sascha Jacobsen, vio 
linists, shared honors in the Brahms Vio 
lin Concerto in D. 





MAUD POWELL IN FLORIDA 


Musical Event of Season at 
Music Study Club 


West PALM BEACH, FLA., Feb. 6.- 
Much credit is due the Music Study Club 
here for presenting the best in music and 
bringing soloists and recitalists of world 
wide renown. Maud Powell, the noted 
violinist, who played on February 2 un 
der the auspices of the club, of which 
Mrs. John Watson Doe is president, fur 
nished the musical event of the season. 
Every seat in the theater was occupied 
and the artist was the recipient of much 
applause following each number. Mme. 
Powell gave several encores. 

On the afternoon of January 20 
French music was the subject of atten 
tion. The meeting was held in the home 
of Mrs. R. P. Paddison. Mrs. R. T. M. 
Rickards was leader and her paper on 
“French Music” was thoroughly enjoy 
able and instructive. Gounod, Chopin, 
Debussy, Chaminade, Massenet and Mosz- 
kowski were the composers represented 
and ably illustrated on the violin and 
piano, and with song and chorus, by Mrs. 
Rice, Mrs. Maule, Mrs. Chaffin, Mrs. Pad 
dison, Mrs. Doe, Miss Jackson, Miss 
Temple and Betty Smith. 


Furnishes 





Philadelphia Orchestra in Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC City, Feb. 5.—More laurel: 
were won by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
at its concert in the Apollo Theater here 
last night. Brahms’s C Minor Symphony 
was the chief work interpreted. This 
orchestra is a favorite at the New Jer 
sey ocean resort, and the Crescendo Club 
is largely instrumental in having it play 
there. The concert was the second of a 
series of four, and a large audience ap 
preciated the work of the musicians 
Mr. Sandby, ’cellist, was the soloist. 

L. K. J. F 


Two-Dollar Grand Opera for Broadway 


Efforts to present grand opera at two 
dollar rates in a Broadway theater are 
being made, according to current re 
ports, by a number of the singers en 
gaged for Oscar Hammerstein’s pro 
posed season in New York, which the 
courts enjoined. It is said that the nec 
essary backing is in prospect and that 
the venture may be launched within a 


month. 
American Tenor in Berlin Début 
BERLIN, Feb. 7.—A young American 


tenor, Herman Bing, has just made his 
début here in “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” at the new Royal Operetta 
Theater and has shown much promise. 
He has also appeared in Puccini’s “La 
Bohéme.” 
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MURATORE CREATOR 
OF NINETEEN ROLES 


Remarkable Record of “ First 
Performances”? Made by 
Famous French Tenor 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, February 8, 1914. 


HE last of the big artists of the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company to 
leave for the East was Lucien Muratore, 
the French tenor, who made such a phe- 
nomenal success during the opera season 
just past. When I saw him this after- 
noon it was the first opportunity I had 
had for an extensive conversation with 
him. Mr. Muratore’s apartments at the 
hotel betoken a man of culture. His 
manner is devoid of all superficiality. I 
have never met an operatic artist who is 
so sincere and so engrossed in his art as 
is Muratore. 


Whenever a_ personal subject was 
touched Mr. Muratore deftly turned it 
aside, always connecting his personality 
with his art, so, beyond the fact that he 
spends some leisure hours in making 
pen and ink sketches, such as the one 
which accompanies this article, he is 
always studying, not only operatic lit- 
erature, but the collateral arts, a knowl- 
edge of which is necessary to make the 
consummate artist. 

Though Muratore is still a young man 
he has already had the honor of creating 
nineteen operatic réles. He is enthusi- 








Lucien Muratore, Tenor of the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company, Who 
Has Won Distinguished Success in 
His First Season in Opera in America. 


astic about Prinzivalle in “Monna Van- 
na” and counts Henri Février, its com- 
poser, among his intimate friends. 

“Has Février written any other cp- 
eras?” 

“Yes, his first opera was called ‘Le 
Roi Aveugle’ (‘The Blind King’), but the 
music was considered trés avancée (‘too 
modern’) .” 

Muratore is 


perticularly fastidious 











An Example of Lucien Muratore’s Skill as a Pen and Ink Artist, Drawn Especially 
for “Musical America” by the Famous French Tenor 


about the costuming of his operatic réles, 
but this fastidious habit goes only so far 
with his every-day apparel as to accent- 
uate his innate dignity. There is a 
strong manly cast to his features, and 
off the stage he is as imposing as in his 
most heroic operatic portrayals. 

M. Muratore has made extensive plans 
for his next season with the Chicago 
company, and has already decided to 
prepare “Werther” by Massenet, “De- 
janire” by Saint-Saéns and “Roméo et 
Juliette” by Gounod, in addition to his 
“Faust,” “Carmen,” “Fedora” and Mon- 
na Vanna” roles; and he expects that 
Lina Cavalieri will be associated with 
him in these operas when they are pro- 
duced here next season. 

The tenor’s English vocabulary is still 
very limited, and though his articulation 


is perfect an interpreter is necessary in 
holding conversation with him. There 
is something peculiarly sympathetic 
about him, and a half hour spent in his 
society will make you his friend. He 
related a story of some artists who had 
come to America and who were kept 
traveling from place to place without 
proper intervals of rest and he asked 
them, ‘‘How can you sing and travel so 
incessantly?” “Oh,” one of them replied, 
“we do not need to be in such perfect 
condition, for in America almost any- 
thing goes.” 

“That is not my attitude,” said M. 
Muratore. “I always make it a point to 
do my very best whenever I sing an op- 
eratic réle and especially in a country 
where the best in art is so thoroughly 
known and appreciated.” M. R. 





Applied Music Pupils Show Excellent 
Training of Institute 


Pupils of the American Institute of 
Applied Music were heard in a recital 
on February 2, and the program demon- 
strated the excellent training achieved in 
the various departments of that school. 
Some of the excellent offerings were the 
playing of Beethoven’s Sonata “Pa- 
thétique,” by Mabel Besthoff, pupil of 
Kate S. Chittenden, David’s Andante and 
Scherzo Capriccioso, played by George 
Raudenbush, a pupil of Henry Schra- 
dieck; Rose Edith Des Anges, pupil of 
Leslie J. Hodgson, in a Brahms Inter- 
mezzo and Dohnanyi’s Rhapsodie, op. 11, 
No. 3; Cornelius Estill, pupil of William 
Fairchild Sherman, in MacDowell’s 
“Ungarisch”; two duets by Evelyn Jinks 
and Constance Murray, pupils of Mc- 
Call Lanham and Miss Chittenden’s 
pupil, Rose Karasek, in pieces by Rach- 
maninoff and Paderewski. Miss Chitten- 
den was also represented effectively by 
Marjorie Cook, Grace Gosselin and Grace 
D. Frank, Mr. Lanham by Estelle Hes- 
keth, and Mr. Hodgson by Adele Petit. 





Kneisels Stimulate Interest in Chamber 
Music in Newark 


NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 7.—The largest 
audience which ever greeted the Kneisel 
Quartet assembled in Wallace Hall ‘on 
February 4 to listen to a most interesting 
program. The Kneisels had the assist- 
ance of Clarence Adler, pianist. Bee- 
thoven’s Quartet in F Minor, op. 95; 
Schubert’s posthumous Quartet, “Death 
and the Maiden,” and Richard Strauss’s 
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Sonata in F Major, op. 6, for ’cello and 
piano were the offerings. There is a 
growing appreciation of chamber music 
as presented by the Kneisel Quartet in 
Newark, and this was evidenced by the 
thunderous applause and repeated recalls 
of the artists after each number. Mr. 
Adler and Mr. Willeke, ’cellist, were re- 
called four times after the Strauss Son- 
ata. S. W. 





More Operettas for Dippel 


VIENNA, Feb. 7.—“Die Friihjahrszeit,” 
by J. Schnitzer, music by Prof. Paul 
Eisler, of the Vienna Academy of Music, 
and “Der Letzte Kuss,” by William Otto, 
music by Dr. Ludwig Rochlitzer, are two 
additional operettas which Andreas Dip- 
pel has secured for production in New 
York next season. 


Heinmann to Tour America Again Next 
Season 


BERLIN, Feb. 7.—Alexander Heine- 
mann, the distinguished lieder singer, 
announces his intention of touring the 
United States in 1915. Mr. Heinemann 
gave his second concert of the season at 
the Singakademie this week. 


CAVALIERI AT LAST 
ADMITS SHE’S WED 


Prima Donna Became Wife of 
Lucien Muratore in France 
Last Summer 


INA CAVALIERI and Lucien Mura- 
tore are married. After having 
denied in all parts of this country and 
Europe that their relations were other 
than those of artistic associates, the 
prima donna and the tenor, have at last 
confessed. Mr. Muratore confirmed the 


report to a MUSICAL AMERICA man in 
New York this week, and in Philadelphia 
Mme. Cavalieri announced that “At last 
I have found happiness.” 

“We eloped,” said Mme. Cavalieri, “on 
July 10 last, and motored to Peipin Prov. 





Mme. Lina Cavalieri, the Famous Prima 
Donna, who Confesses that She Be- 
came Mme. Lucien Muratore in France 
Last Summer 


ence in France and were married in the 
old church where Lucien received his 
first communion. We had our honeymoon 
in a motor trip through France, Switzer- 
land and Italy. We eloped because we 
wanted to escape the crowds, and we 
were supremely happy. I knew that hap- 
piness had come at last when I met Mr. 
Muratore, for he embodied my ideals. 
Neither money nor position must be con- 
sidered by the woman who seeks happi- 
ness. She must marry a man of her own 
race, her own people, her own blood, her 
own temperament.” ° 

Mme. Cavalieri was formerly the wife 
of Robert W. Chanler, the artist, of New 
York. She has been a member of the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company 
this Winter, like her husband, but has 
been ill and unable to appear during 
nearly the whole season. New York 
knows her best from the days when she 
sang at Oscar Hammerstein’s Manhattan 
Opera House. 
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MRS. ELLA MAY SMITH 


President of the Women’s Music Club of Columbus, O., which has four 
thousand members and which recently passed resolutions endorsing the 
propaganda of ‘Musical America” and its Editor that the time has come 
for the declaration of the Musical Independence of the United States. 
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